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MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE BARNA. 








ADELINA anv 
HIBBARD, 


THE MISSES 
HORTENSE 


CONCERTS AND MusIcALs. 


New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 








Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


iter, S , Bellinci » 4 
a it etal mnolofpedanstrasse Dresden. Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. RATCL IFFE CAPERTON, Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
% Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Prepares pupils for the renowned vocal teacher 
MME. FLORENZA D'ARONA. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by ser 


_ Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 


Mr. 


m taught; method after tl t Italia hools; “ 
bad voice sade geet. true and beautiful. on Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
M. H. Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 

W RIEGER, 7 ar ' : 

x PAUL TIDDEN, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Marios yperagels Society 


of New York 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 

Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
‘ESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 
HERMANN SPIELTER, 
Conductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor. Piano 


Instruction. Specialty: Harmony and Composi 
tion 69 Seventh street, New Y ork. 


of the 





Miss FRANC 


Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York. CHARLES HEINROT H, 
Organist Church of the Ascension With the 


National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 


Harmony 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
101 West 86th Street, New York 


Mail address : 
SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York 


12 West 1ith street, New York 


YD DUNKLEY, 
Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 
and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 


63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi 
cor. 3&th Street, New York. 





FERDINAN 


Piano, Organ, 


Mr. 


Studio 
son Avenue, 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 





Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
aie _Address #1 Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 


Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. z io 9 y y 
oe: 251 rhe ph Nee Mondays and Thursdays. | DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
esidence and address : “hovel. Orchastral 4 ( ‘ 
417 West 23d Street, New York. EE 


Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone 


Opera—Orator:o—Concert 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 

Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY CC JYOMBS, and Vocal Instruction 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 220 Central Park, South, New York. 


| ees one practice given on one of Roosevelt's oT 
nest instruments. Special advantages for the | ¢(* 7S p 
study of church music and the foalaline of boys’ | CHARLES PA LM, 

| Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


voices. 
| Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 
ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 

Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
| atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 


220 Centra! Park, South, New Y ork. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


day. 


A. FARINI, 


New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O . 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bldg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York. 
gives me pleasure to express the high esteem | 
h I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, | 
bility as a teacher of 





Reception hours: 2to4P. 
ENRIC O DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


and my confidence in .? ab pupils for voice 
voices cultivated jd contract. 


the instrument.”—Wwa. Mason. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


Muse. OGDEN CRANE, : 


Voice CuLrurg, . ac - 
ITALIAN METHOD. SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. Pj — ti 
ATT . ~ iano Instruction. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, rape 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 6 East 47th Street, New York. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church, References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte| f &. PARSONS 
Pianist and. Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


“Tt 


in wh 
Will accept culture. Good 


de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: The Alp ine, 
33d Street and Broadway, New York. 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 


School of Singing. 

Winter Stadios: 56 West 50th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 
Famous methotl for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English. Natives’ 
accent. CRATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire. 
Assistant Teachers. Special Courses. Circular. 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New York 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. CARR! Directors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Vocal Studio, 23 — Place, New York. | 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, ‘N Y 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 

Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 

Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 

FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture 


38th Street, New York. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York Season, November | to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 
CONRAD BEHREN 


Opera, Oratorio, ene. Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Instruction—Voice and Piano 
12 East Sth Street, New York City 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Casewite Playing. 
esidence and Studi 


535 Washington ‘Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hi ARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pu at of the celebrated 


Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. | 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Steinway Hall, 
New York 


Studio 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. | 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. FIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
227 West Mth Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
iD DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the V iolin. 
Pupil of Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue 


Highly recommended by Jacques Dont 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


SIGMUN 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
es accepted. 


Montes Building, Room 15. 
11 East 50th Street, New York ay. 


‘dw, Mollenhaver College of Music 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and ova Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New ' ¥ ork. 


“SERRANO’S S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Hast 14th Street, ee York. 


Studio: 





Contac by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
d CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


@—" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction. 





Mrs. WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


The Strathmore, 52d Street and Broadway, 


| Lessons resumed October 1 








Miss AL ICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INsTRUCTION. 








New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 12ist Street, New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 


ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Aut hor of “The Art 
of —) Address by mail 29 ae Street. 















Mr. 














MISS NORA MAY NARDG REEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York 
Summer Studio, Paris. 








SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS 
Tenor, 

Concert, Oratorio, Mt 

113 West 115th Street, 


isicales 


New York City. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 































Pianist, Musical Talks, 4 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially rocequneaee ° by him. {nstruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. L 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue, 
Lessons resumed September 3 e 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P. 
ms: 7 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Composer and Conductor of Mode rn and Class st 
cal Music. Répertoire stt ay ee ae Con 
luc ote or of the R: 18si an ¥ Society. For Datet I 
and Terms 29 St Mar k's Place, New York ; 
= P 
J. ELDON HOLE 
Te nor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth é - 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondaysand ¥ 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. ¥. ' 
ADELE LEWING 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method) = 
Address Steinway Hall, or Studio ® 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. : J 
F. W. RIESBERG, st 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ— Harmony { 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. Di 
With the New Yor College of Music Ds t¥ 
— ’ 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, M 
The Baritone 
Opera and Concerts M 
Vocal School: Northeast corner 16th and Chest 
nut Streets, Ph Pa 
MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist 4 Ww 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
2 West 42d Street, New York. 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano a 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, LI 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
36 East 62d Street, New York Ins 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street, My 
New York 
Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 






Vocal Studio 
136 Fifth Avenue, 






New York. 


FR 












Applicants received daily from 9 to 5 
Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons Friday 
mornings. r 
4— 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, ‘ 





Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 






Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Ageney Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Musikwolff, Berlin. 










German 
Cable A avess : 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhat 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechs 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. — d’Albert, Staven 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlir 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Euger 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


etna * Agency for Music Teachers. 
pply for Catalogues. 

































Muse. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
est 3th Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Orat. 
Address: 62 








Mrs. EvizasetH CHURCHILL Maver, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 41st Street, \ew York. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAU RA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” 
hurch of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and Sth Street, New York. 


Presbyterian 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 

Tenor. 
Brooklyn : 
New York: 


583 Madison Street. 
Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 

Also management of Concerts, Musi- 
cales, &c. 

51 and 657 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Instruction. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio : 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 





| table. 


| Opéra Comique. 


| ROYAL 


| 
Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 


| 
| 136 Fifth Avenue, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS | 
UE L’ ATTENT EST 
PPEL SUR vous. AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE | 


FOR MUSICIANS. 

MADAME LIVINGTON-DE£DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

90 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





| PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 

Italian Opera. Teaching in 

National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


| Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


CONCERT AND CHURCH ENGAGEMENT. 


Miss MAMIE GILL, 


Three years—Paris—Trabadelo 


Address MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADASIE VISCONTI, 

Diploma NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris 





NEW YORK—Continued. 
THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


| Offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 


Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 


Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 


Voca) 


| Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method 


Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


|\CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
ew York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 


$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York 


RAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


CON 


| ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing 


STUDIOS: 
“The Commonwealth.” 
East Orange, N 


s 
New York. | Mondaysand baredeve 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Synagogue, Newark For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 





Artistic 


PIANO 
Technic. 


SCHOOL OF 





The Virgil Piano 
School 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Mars, A. K. VirGiL, 


DIRECTOR, 


Positive 
RESULTS 
Assured. 





29 w. 15TH ST., NEW YORK 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, 


Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 


Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 





Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Languages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
heatre—Operatic roles in caste 


Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, D.rectrice. 


MARIE ROZE, 

es artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory 

speaks English, German and. Spanish 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Art 
Advice and every information for students 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
187 Faubourg St Honoré, Paris. 
“Impresario, Paris.’ 


M. Falcke 
Address, 


Cable address : 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer 
Special method of Voice Training after 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz 
Preparation for Concert and Opera 
2% Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


the physi- 


German Lieder 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


For Concert Engagement 
MISS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German 


Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W 


P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


London, England 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


Mr. LBON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OpEoN, PARIS 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi 
pal teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 2. Studio: 343 West 56th Street 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pE CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
839 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Com pee Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, ansposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music 
From kindergarten to high schoo! grades of in- 
struction. Dipto mas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, En “ee. German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the yore round 
Not a stopping ones but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Formerly Prin« 


| Specialt Pr 





Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
ipal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

eparation for Concert Playing. I[n- 

tery etat n Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c 
sere English, French and German. 

2%6 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique 


in regular cast 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 


Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, 
Italian 


French and 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Placing, Declamation, 
Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 


Madame BERTRAM I, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 


PARIS. 


Mme. EM. 


Voice Mise-en- 


scene 


MADAME 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique 
De! l'Opéra, Paris. 
hduser and |’Africaine 
e: French and Italian. 
f the voice 


Creatrice of Tanr 
Study of Répert 
Specialty made of « 


i oo ission © 
and its restoration 


M se-er 


3 rue ‘Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHAN 


and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
Th in studio. M 


PARC M¢ 


French 
tor scéne 


eatre se-en 


INCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Acting 
Paris 


lass Exercise 
18 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe 
* 


BERNARI® HEMMERSBACH, 


Professor. 


Private Lessons—C 


MR. 
Concert Pianist- 
German and French Schools 


s 79 rue Rochechouart 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. 
Voice Articulation 
Large and Noble Style. 


Conservation of the 
and Phrasing. 





sSARTENWERFFER, 
Mesa Suiean. 


rio, Musicales. V« 
216 West 22d Street, 


HELENE 


cal Instruction 


New York 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the ThéAtre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Ital =m, German and French 
11 East 58th Street, New York 


RICK, 
omplete Education of 
New York 


Muse. EMMA RODE 
Rapid Development and ( 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Jor alemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
t me to parents desiring to give 
thei r dat ae er e “educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
Use of pianos, niusical and mis- 


considerations 
Circulars containing details 


cellaneous library. 
and references. 
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THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 











UR. Productions of the 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and ' 
represent both in exterior finish an 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical = 





/ CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK,—Contimued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Sirest, 
/ New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 





EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 











Qreanies Church ds Saint Bape (French PB, | Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
—— 19 16th Street, New York. 1489 Broadway, New York. 
THO F. SHANNON GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Cc Twenty-third ent Band. Baritone 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
E-imates solicited. Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 
Brooklyn Office: Fulton Street. 


New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





AUGUST WALTHER, 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 


Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





Miss RAGNHILD RING 
Concert’ Planiet Accompanist. 


Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
0. 


rates Sti 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Devel ent. 
Address THE MUSICAL CouRIER,New York. 





Esa Von Yette’s Vocat ScHoot, 
Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From beginning to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 
course, three years, pure Italian method. Piano— 
Rogulst course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 

- hy Lessons. 
pply for prospectus. 
Bisa Von YETTE, Concert Soprano, 

404 West 57th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address, 30 East 28d Street, New York. 








VICTOR BAILLARD, 





Baritone. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, prosere N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and ve., New York. 
FELIX JAEGER, 


Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 





THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 





Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
*I shall be only too glad to see ony peel gon 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 











Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 


Miss JESSIE L. GARDNER, 
Piano—Ensemble Classes. 


Miss JULIA SUCH, 
Vocal Teacher—Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 572 Park Ave., near 68d Street, New York. 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio : 226 West 44th Street, New York. 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’clock. 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist, Conductor, Composer. 
Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church, 
Fourth Ave. and 2ist Street; Choirmaster St. 
George’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; Conductor 
Troy Vocal Society. 














A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 





A 


ee and Musical Theory. 
West Gist Street, New York. 














2a Park Street, Boston. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert ant Sentarie. 


Vocal Instru 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
Music Hall, Boston. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Must. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Lae sy pe Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
ic Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Lyri 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont on. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, =) 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 

















409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Sq 
Daudelin School of Music, 





on. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, a 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 








Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 
Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—2% West 42d Street, New York City. 








Boston. London, England. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Teacher of Singing. Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus a to the Secretary, 
* % Elgin Avenue Lenéce, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EaRL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 





Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
a 
m 


ovisation, Accompan ing. Sight Singing, 
Sigh ae | (instrumentals, oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. on 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
cae tea. 64, to £4 64 term 
1 018. 5 148. . per 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

TON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Pian. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
rlin. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini) 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
m Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
—- practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 

erate. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Hatmony. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. — 
THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 
H. S. WILDER, Director, 
855 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
Boston Symgneuy Orchestra, 
usic Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 


JosePrH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Fall term opens Sextember 7, 1897. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Pianoforte and Harmony. 
CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 

Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 


0. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 
































BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. — 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 

Studio: Pouch Gallery, 

No. #5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 
Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Evan Williams, 
119 West 41st Street, New York. 


MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 

A. eaten Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 

tion. 

829 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 

Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 
Accompanist. 

Carnegie Hall, o7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
C. B. HAWLEY, 


Com 1, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


oir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 














Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 








42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Playing. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, ! 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH — 
Lonpon, W., December 17, 1897. } 


ORIZ ROSENTHAL has now decided on some of | 


He will | ; Rus 
of the jingling of a concertina or fiddle. 


his London appearances in the spring. 
make his re-entree here March 1, with the Philharmonic 
Society, and his three recitals in St. James’ Hall, with 
interesting programs have already been arranged. 
will, in addition, make a number of provincial appear- 
ances. 
Miss Ella Russell, who has always made herself very 
popular in Edinburgh, having been the recipient of many 
special favors from the students there, was selected to open 


day, carrying away with her as a souvenir a gold medal 
and heart pendant, bearing the Edinburgh arms. To illus- 
trate how busy this eminent prima donna is, she had to 
appear at the Crystal Palace rehearsal Thursday, and in 
Birmingham Friday evening. Miss Russell’s popularity 
is so great, and efficient singers are so few—that is really 
great artists—that she has as much to do as she can possi- 
bly manage. 

Anton Wilhelmj, son of the famous violinist, has been 
appointed professor of the violin at the Belfast Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

It is rumored that Mme. Patti contemplates giving in 
February a series of concerts in Scandinavia. 

Herr Popper, who has made us quite a visit, and whose 
violoncello playing is as popular here as ever, returns to 
the Continent next week. 

Signor Busoni, having given his last piano recital, has 
returned to the Continent, where he has engagements in 
Vienna. 

It is stated that Colonel Henry Mapleson intends to pro- 
duce “Andrea Chenier,” by Giordano, at the Olympic 
Theatre soon after the first of the year. At any rate the 
theatre is undergoing alterations and redecoration, so it 
looks as if the rumor had some foundation. 
able to give more authoritative information on this in the 
course of a week or so. 


He | 
| toria lectureship at Trinity College, and the subject of his 





| 


the new McEwan Concert Hall, which she did on Wednes- | 


I shall be | 


Miss Susan Strong sang the principal aria from this | 


work with much success Saturday afternoon at Queen’s 
Hall. 

A curious anomaly exists here with regard to musical 
copyright. It has been found that a man can sell in the 
streets non-copyright editions of any work, and the only 
redress the publisher who owns the copyright has, is that 
he can take away from the man whatever copies he finds 
in his possession, but cannot give him in charge for vio- 
lating the act. This has led to much agitation, and a bill 
is now in preparation to be laid before Parliament, for the 
purpose of correcting this anomaly. 

Messager’s “ L’Petit Michu,” which was successfully 
brought out at the Bouffes Parisiens, Paris, the 17th ult, 
will be eventually produced in London, probably as a 
successor to “ The Geisha” at Daly’s. 

“Mile. Pygmalion,” Thomé’s play without words, will 
shortly be produced in Paris, and will, after a run there, 
be given in London. Miss Ethel Ross Selwicke will take 
the title role. 

Madame Nordica has contributed an article to the Gold- 
en Penny, entitled “Advice to Young Singers.” It con- 
tains some excellent hints, and as it is written by a singer 
of great experience and success, it should be valuable 
to all aspiring vocalists. 

At the Crystal Palace to-morrow afternoon, there will 
be a stage performance, under August Manns, of the 
second act of the “Flying Dutchman;” the two principal 
parts being taken by Miss Ella Russell and Mr. Ludwig. 
Other numbers on the program will be the Prelude from 
“Lohengrin” and selections from the third act of “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

This has been a week of students’ concerts. The pupils 
of the Guildhall School of Music closed their term with a 
very good performance indeed of Sullivan’s “Golden Le- 
gend,” under the conductorship of W. H. Cummings. In 
Queen’s Hall the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
held their winter concert, under Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, the chief item of the program being Dr. Stanford’s 





Requiem, which I dealt with at length in my report 
of the Birmingham Festival. This composition will be 


performed in the spring by the Bach Choir, under the | 


composer’s direction. 

Robert Newman is going to try a new departure in 
Queen’s Hall, Xmas week, by providing an entertainment 
principally for children, under the title ofMerry After- 
noons with Young and Old.” These entertainments open 
the 27th inst., and will be held every afternoon at 3 o'clock 
until the 31st. Among the items on the bill are animated 
photography, Punch and Judy show, performing dogs, 
ventriloquism, conjuring, musical clowns, jugglery, acro- 
batic feats, &c. 

Alberto Visetti, the well-known vocal teacher, has been 
seriously ill the past week, though we understand he is 
now on the road to recovery. 

Edvard Grieg, who has this season attracted so much 
attention in musical circles, will leave England next 
Thursday for the Continent, after a visit to some friends in 
Manchester. During the next few months he and his wife 
will go to Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Leipsic and other 
German towns, not returning to their home, near Bergen, 





until April. 

Clark Russell, in the “Wreck of the Grosvenor,” speaks 
Fancy a fiddle 
jingling, and in conjuction with a concertina, too! 

Edgar F. Jacques has been appointed to the Queen Vic- 


first series of lectures will be “The Psychology of Musical 
Appreciation.” 

Signorina Emma Boccardo will make her first appear- 
ance at St. James’ Hall this evening, when she will be 
assisted by Signor Guetary and Mr. Aramis 

The King of Sweden has conferred upon Lady Hallé, 
in personal audience, the gold medal of arts, set in dia- 
monds. The gifted violinist, with Leonard Borwick, gave 
three crowded concerts at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Stockholm. 

Our Manchester correspondent writes that a bust of 





| perienced hands of T. H. Friend. New scenery and 
| dresses are being prepared for the first performance, which 
will take place early in the new year. 

Expressions of sincere regret are heard here at the sud- 
den death of Alphonse Daudet, who had many readers in 
London. 

One of the most dastardly outrages that has ever been 
perpetrated in London was the assassination, Thursday 
evening, of William Terriss, the popular English actor, 
who was taking the leading part in the American drama, 
“Secret Service.” As all my readers will know, long 
before this reaches them, he was fatally stabbed by a half 
crazy, jealous super. The dramatic world has lost one of 
its most able and at the same time amiable actors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Liebling left London yesterday 
for a five or six weeks’ trip to Algiers, where Mr. Liebling 
goes to fulfill professional engagements. 








Sir Charles Hallé was unveiled on Thursday last at the 
City Art Gallery. Lady Halleé was present and pro- 
nounced the bust an excellent likeness. The work is by 
Onslow Ford. The balance of the subscriptions will be 
used to establish a scholarship, value £30 per annum, for 
piano playing. 

Although Max Bruch, the composer of the “Glocke,” 
“Achilleus” and “Odysseus,” and a number of choral 
works, as well as the famous G minor violin concerto, is 
in need of financial assistance, his English contempo- 
raries do not seem to have made any move towards meet- 
ing the emergency. I believe he conducted a season of | 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s concerts and has 
been more or less in England during his career. 

Messrs. Thibouville-Lamy are introducing to London 
their new five-stringed violin tenor Altermann. It is the 
same size as the violin, and it is intended that the fifth 
string shall be used as a bass, so that the instrument can 
serve either as a violin or as a tenor. 

On the 2d inst. Berlioz’s “ Trojans” was given for the 
first time in Manchester by the Hallé orchestra, and our 
correspondent from there writes: “The reception of this 
truly great work by the general public can only be de- 
scribed as disappointing in the highest degree. The music 
is melodious and for the most part as easy to follow as 
Handel or Mozart; all the elements of pomp, dignity, 
sublimity, simplicity and pathos are duly represented. The 
solo vocalists—Mme. Marie Duma, Mrs. Katharine Fisk, 
Miss Lizzie Burgess, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Hirwen 
Jones and Douglas Powell—sang each and all with en- 
thusiasm and evident enjoyment of the beautiful music 
allotted to them; yet, with the exception of Mr. Lloyd's 
magnificent declamation in the scene before the entry of 
the spectres—which was loudly applauded—and Hirwen 
Jones’ sympathetic rendering of Lopas’ lovely song of 
home, their efforts won only the most perfunctory ap- 
proval. Nor was the orchestra more successful in the 
purely instrumental numbers, though Mr. Cowen’s mas- 
terly handling of his forces has rarely been more con- 
spicuously exhibited. Every point was seized and effect- 
ively expressed; indeed, with the trifling exception of a 
slight misunderstanding between conductor and chorus 
in the final scene, nothing like a hitch was anywhere ap- 
parent throughout the entire work. The coldness of the 
audience may be partly due to the blasé feeling induced 
by the emotional demands of the two recent Wagner per- 
formances and partly to the marked absence in the “Tro- 
jans’ of the bizarre and sensational elements which Ber- 
lioz employs so freely in his ‘Faust.’ Whatever the 
cause, the apathetic reception of so fine a masterpiece, so 
finely performed, must be sincerely deplored by all music 
lovers, some of whom will still continue to cherish the 
hope that Manchester may have an early opportunity of 
reconsidering its judgment.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has given permission to the Royal 
Carl Rosa Company to perform on the stage as an opera 
his cantata “The Martyr of Antioch.” The book, by the 
late Dean Millman, readily lends itself to dramatic treat- 





ment, and the details of the production will be in the ex- 


The first meeting of the general committee of the Leeds 
Festival was held on the 14th inst. at the Town Hall, 
Leeds, when T. R. Spark was re-elected honorary secre- 
tary, this being the eighth time he has filled this position. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was also appointed conductor, and the 
usual committees were regularly elected, the necessary 
formalities for the commencement of the work being gone 
through. During the meting the question of the pitch to 
be used at the festival was discussed, and it was unani- 
mously decided that the diapason normal should be used. 
This victory, after such a long discussion, will be pleasing 
to all who have taken an interest in the cause of art, in 
having the compositions given in the same pitch as that 
for which they were composed. 


CONCERTS. 

_ Perhaps the large attendance at the Albert Hall last 
Thursday for Berlioz’s “Faust” may induce the Royal 
Choral Society to give us more secular works than they 
have done in the past. Sacred oratorio is undoubtedly 
more popular in England than anywhere else in the 
world, but a leaven of worldliness is by no means de- 
spised, and comes as a welcome relief to both choir and 
audience. And in the realm of sacred music surely our 
famous old society might venture a little more from the 
beaten track. We have had “Elijah,” and we are prom- 
ised the “Messiah” twice, “Creation,” “Redemption,” and 
“Golden Legend,” but in the way of novelty only Franco 
Leoni’s “Gate of Life,” a revival of Beethoven’s “Ruins 
of Athens,” and a repetition of Sir J. F. Bridges “Flag 
of England.” Liverpool is far ahead of London in the 
way of choral novelties. 

To return to Thursday night’s performance. The 
chorus sang extremely well, as regards precision and ac- 
curacy, but left something to be desired in the more deili- 
cate passages, while the rollicking spirit was not fully 
brought out in the students’ songs. The great size of the 
Albert Hall is, of course, against delicacy of treatment, 
but Sir J. F. Bridge would have done better had he re- 
laxed his inexorable beat occasionally, and given us a 
touch of abandon, a quality most essential to a good ren- 
dering of the French composer’s work. The solos were 
intrusted to Miss Ella Russell, who sang with much 
grace and sweetness; Ben Davies,a satisfactory Faust; An- 
drew Black, Mephistopheles, and Dan Price in the small 
part of Brander. 

There was a time not far distant when the announce- 
ment of the “Kreutzer Sonata” at a Saturday Popular Con- 
cert was sufficient to fill St. James’ Hall from floor to 
roof, but front places in the balcony might still have been 
had last Saturday when Mile. Kleeberg and Mr. Kruse 
began the favorite piece. I do not think the reason of 
the sparse attendance is due to any diminution of musical 
zeal among amateurs; it is rather the other way. There 
are now so many who can play the “Kreutzer Sonata” for 
themselves, and its comparative failure to draw the public 
need not be wondered at nor lamented. But the contin- 
ued indifference shown toward new works of the highest 
class is much to be deplored, and may be taken as a sign 
that we are not, in truth, a musical people. There are 
hundreds of amateurs ready to cry shame, as they read ot 
the great composers hardly able to obtain a hearing for 
some of their best works, but they are equally unready to 
go to hear the productions of modern masters. 

D’Albert’s quartet, which was given for the second time 
last Saturday, ought to have been welcomed with enthusi- 
astic interest and delight, whereas the event has passed al- 
most unnoticed. Study of the score and a second hearing 
have convinced me that in this quartet we have a work 
which must be admitted into the inner circle of fine cham- 
ber music. It is not one of those clever performances 
which lead one to say of the composer that he may one 
day do great things; it is already a masterpiece. The 
scherzo, so daring and original, with its rushing quavers 
and irregular 5-4 rhythms, was the most striking move- 
ment at the first hearing. Further acquaintance leads me 
to consider the first movement as perhaps the best; its 
constructive skill is equaled by its beauty and dignity, 
the only suggestion I can make being that in places it 
may be too orchestral.” The adagio might be placed side 
by side with the finest utterances of Beethoven or Brahms, 
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and would still be recognized as having a 


ance of the quartet, unfortunately, did not ec 
vious one. 

Mile. Kleeberg gave an ideal rendering of 
“Waldscenen,” and a novelette from the “TE 


its own—thoughtful, beautiful, sustained. T 
jual the pre- | immensely in effect when sung quietly and naturally, and 





character all | Italian songs, but giving three of Herr Grieg’s lovely 
he perform- | Lieder, the well-known “Ich liebe dich,” which gains so | artist set in vibration a sympathetic chord in the hearts of 
all his hearers. 





“Marche Funébre” and the Prelude in D flat major the 


Chopin’s Barcarolle was given with ad- 


“Morgenthau” and “Am Schénsten Sommerabend,” these | mirable vivacity and with much delicacy in the soft pas- 


Schumann's two last deserving to be even more popular than the 


3iinteblatter” other. 
An event of the past week 


as an encore. She seems to be playing for her own en- 


sages, where we hear the soit murmurings of the lagoon 


Then followed the Scherzo in B minor, also brilliantly 
which calls for special men- | played, Mozart’s Rondo, beautiful in tone and touch, and 


| LYRIC SCHOOL, 
| 


joyment, hardly regarding the listeners around her, and | tion is Herr Georg Liebling’s fourth recital in St. James’ | Scarlatti’s Allegro in A major, which was encored. The 
this gives quite a peculiar charm to her always artistic | Hall, on Monday afternoon. This great pianist gave a| Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn was remarkably 
performance. Miss Greta Williams sang some of Schu- | masterly interpretation of a program which must have | played, resulting in an imperative demand for more, Herr 
bert’s songs very well; in Mozart’s “Lullaby,” sung, un- | pleased every musician present, as well as delighted those | Liebling finally delighting his audience with the same 
fortunately, in English, she was much less successful. amateurs who are fond of the best music when so beau- | composer’s Scherzo in E minor as an extra piece. This 
The cheaper parts of the hall were crowded on Monday | tifully played. In Beethoven’s Sonata'in D minor, Op. | was followed by Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow,” Op 
and almost all the stalls were taken, Herr Grieg being | 31, Herr Liebling displayed his classical style to perfec- | 10, No. 22, a charming Mazurka, and the recital closed 
once more the main attraction. He played his four tion, his reading of the first movement being powerful to | with a superb rendering of Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 14. 
“Humoresques,” giving as an encore a little piece which | a degree, the second contrasting effectively with it in the | There is no doubt that Herr Liebling possesses, besides 
I did not know, but which I liked best of all. Lady | poetical sentiment expressed, and the third being most | his wonderful technic, a fund of magnetism which en- 
Hallé joined him in his most popular violin and piano | gracefully given. The group of Chopin pieces were | ables him to arose the greatest enthusiasm wherever he 
sonata, that in F major; the two last movements were | throughout a great treat, and the audience became so en- | may play. 
played to perfection. Beethoven's quartet in E flat, op. | thusiastic that he had not only to bow again and again, The last recital of little Bruno Steindel took place on 
74, which opened the concert, was a good deal dragged | but to repeat the Etude in G flat major, which was played | December 14 in Queen’s Hall. I hope the promise to 
and suffered in consequence. Miss MacDougall appeared | as I have never heard it before, especially in the last oc- | withdraw the child from public appearances will really 
with much success, not only in some of her favorite old | tave run, the effect of which was electrifying. In the | be carried out, for there is certainly some promise in his 
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playing, promise which is more likely to be fulfilled, since it | artist of excellent qualifications, though he has not yet 
is shown most distinctly in such pieces as do not make ex- | reached the age of twenty. 

ceptionally heavy spiritual demands on the pianist. He Among other concerts which have taken place the past 
played Raff’s “Fabian” and Godard’s “Novellezza” a great 
deal better than Schubert's “Impromptu.” Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk was the vocalist and made her first appearance in Lon- 
don since her return from America. She chose for the first 
group of German songs Secchi’s “Lunge dal Caro bene,” 
Brahms’ 


week was one by Miss Gwendolin Thomas and Miss May 
Fussell, who gave a piano and ’cello recital at the Queen’s 
(small) Hall, assisted by Plunket Greene 

Arthur Boosey gave his last ballad concert before the 
Xmas 


Harrison Brockbank gave a concert, when he was sup 


holidays Saturday afternoon. On December 2 
which she realized the 
Hollander’s ‘Winters 


Madchen’”’- 


“Feldeinsamkeit,” in 


solitude of the wood; ported by a number of well-known artists. Thomas Meux 


Nacht” and Schubert’s “Der Tod und das 


dreamy 
and Luard Selby gave a concert in Queen’s (small) Hall 


the latter a really very fine effort, in which Mrs. Fisk | the 8th inst., and the students of the Royal Academy of 
brought out the full meaning of the words; one could | Music contributed a program at the Imperial Institute 
almost see death approaching. The eight bars at the end, the evening of the same date F. V. ATWATER 


after the voice had finished, made a fitting sequence to a 
Two folk songs by Chadwick—both 
little gems—were most delightful combinations of music 
and poetry. Hawley’s “My Little Love” 
ciated and the “Red, Red Rose,” 
ting of Hasting’s to a favorite poem, “My Love Is Like a 
Red, Red Rose,” 


a large audience. 


most effective song. 


Guilmant’s Organ Recital. 


was also appre HE characteristics of Alexandre Guilmant as an or 


a most charming set- ganist, his personal qualities, his successes, wer¢ 


spoken of so fully in The Musicat Courter of December 


made a very favorable impression upon | 22, which might be called a Guilmant number, that ther 


We shall be pleased to hear more of | seems little to add to concerning him or his playing, ex 


this composer's songs cept to regret that the recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 


Herr Sauer is admitted, I believe, to be the foremost Tuesday may be his last in New York Certainly the 
exponent of the Deppe system of technic, and I have seen | attendance, which included many of the most cultured 
him described in advertisements as “The world’s greatest musicians, amateur and professional, in the city, and 
pianist,” but an undisputed claim to this title certainly | others capable of appreciating the higher development 


could not be granted to Herr Sauer upon the testimony | jn any form of art, indicated that the desire to hear him 
His power is magnificent, | js not yet entirely gratified 

When M. Guilmant came on the 
William C. Carl, with M 


that Herr Sauer’s other qualities would undoubtedly pro- | his flattering 


of his playing on December 8 


his delicacy and finish are very remarkable, but there is a stage accompanied by 


want of naturalness and this deficiency mars the effect who has been Guilmant at all 


recitals, some and comments 


interesting 
came to the writer's ears from those who had not yet seen 
looking and 


uable bit of information imparted, however 


duce. 
No orchestral concerts have taken place the past week | the fine courteous organist. The only val 


Royal 
mention, and the Westminster 


except the Amateur, which calls for no special was that vol 


Orchestral pociety, which unteered by a critic to the effect that Guilmant did know 


would be passed over here but for the fact that it served | in advance the subject for improvisation. This amused 
for the début of a young English violinist, Donald Heins. | many who either knew Guilmant personally or through 
He has recently completed his studies at the Leipsic con- | the accurate accounts of him in Tue Musicat Courier; 


earned golden opinions from all, who knew that the theme for improvising is to Guilmant 


Richard Hoff 


His instrument is a valuable Stradivarius, and the 


sevatorium, where he 


his masters being Hans Sitt, Schrek and what the subject of moment is to an orator 


j 


Given natural eloquence and a mind well trained and 


mann. 


tone he produces, though not very powerful, is extremely | stored with musical ideas and the results may always be 


confidently anticipated To all doubters we 
that 


logical construction have ne 


sweet and clear, the intonation being absolutely perfect may again 


His technic is really wonderful, and the only fault to be | point out Guilmant’s improvisation and mastery of 


found lack of fire 
which time, probably more than anything else, will cure. 


with his playing and dash—is one ver failed him during the many 


concerts given abroad and here Each new hearing con 


Dwight Edwards, the young American baritone, gave | firms the impression that no organist in the world can 


’ tal mn Dro. ; { ; ' ; 
an evening concert at Queen's (small) Hall the roth inst., | «qual him in improvisation; and few in his mastery of 


with T. B 
The concert attracted a full house. Mr 


Gridley, the pianist. | all the technical resources of his art. He is absolutely 


free from trickery and maintains his power over an audi 


when he was associated 


Edwards’ sing- 


ing of “La Splendeur Immortelle de l’Art” being probably | ence by legitimate musical means. His improvisation Tues 
the best piece. He was also assisted by Miss Jeanne | day was based on a theme sent in by Walter Damrosch 
Douste, Maurice Farkoa, Miss Rosa Green, Mme. Belle | The theme was decisive and somewhat similar to Dudley 
Cole and others Buck’s theme given at the second church recital. It had 

Miss Katie Goodson and Marix Loevensohn gave a | the merit of being easily recognizable as it appeared and 


disappeared in entirety or in parts, expanded or contracted, 


James’ Hall, 
These young 


piano and ‘cello recital the goth inst. at St 
prior to their leaving for a continental tour changed in rhythm and variously harmonized. It received 
treatment throughout, and 


logical and artistic came out 


artists, who now have considerable reputations in London, 
Men 
major, Op. 17, 


triumphant at the end, after passing through some mar 


were accorded hearty applause for their playing of 


+ ‘lous ) ) s 
Theme and Variations in D velous contrapuntal complexiti¢ 


and the Rubinstein Sonata in D major, the romantic sec- 


delssohn’'s 
Che sixth sonata, with which Guilmant opened his pro 


. ‘rz s ke < S son: . structe th nas 
ond movement being played with much expression and | 8tam, is, like all hi natas, constructed with masterly 
° 7 ° 1 = es , : 1 ‘ . ’ 
the finale with ample vivacity rhe young pianist was knowledge of form and is full of melodious beauty. It 
; . as > s, less effective « » j ss g 
somewhat lacking in warmth of sentiment, though her | W@5, perhaps, le effective on the Mendelssohn organ 


than on the organ of the “Old First’ Church, where he 
Mendelssohn 


noisy in many of the combinations and does not satisfac 


execution was satisfactory in Beethoven's sonata, Op. 90 


Among the other items of her performance were two num- first played it, for the organ is harsh and 
bers from Chopin and “Lucciole,” by her master, Lesche 
probably her best efforts. Mr. Loevensohn, in his 
Davidoff, 


displayed great breadth of tone and | 


torily lend itself to an especially fine interpretation, yet 


tiszky 


‘cello selections from Mozart. Popper, Saint- | the strong theme of the allegro con fuoco, the brilliancy 
others of the iugue and the placid loveliness of the meditation 


Saéns and 
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made a strong impression, notwithstanding the limitations 
of the and the lack of 
cheerful first movement of Han 


organ contrast on registration 
Following this came the 
del’s fourth concerto, in which Guilmant’s phrasing was 
so clean and expressive as to put the audience in great 
good humor 

In his own caprice in B flat, too, which he played after 


the Widor andante cantabile, the organist showed a deli 


ate and subtle humor which caused appreciative smiles 


In an entirely different vein was his composition, “ Ce 


que dit le silence,” for voice, piano and organ, which was 


marked by simplicity and purity of feeling. It received 
Miss 


Guilmant at the organ 


good interpretation through the Emma 
Juch, Mr. Carl 


Recalled 


singing of 
at the piano and M 
Miss Juch sang the omnipresent “Ave Maria,” 


by Bach-Gounod. Her other songs were by Schumann 

} all sung with pleasing art, but with lack of power. Th 
| Dubois’ “Fiat Lux” was M. Guilmant’s final number 

Phe numerous recalls received by M. Guilmant testified 

to the delight he bestowed upon the listeners. It would 


could be heard 


Mendelssohi 


be welcome news to many to know that he 


here a better organ than that in 


Hall 


again upon 


The Hardman, Peck & Co. Musicales. 
frst ol a series of tour 


Car t 
by Messrs 


matinees musicales give: 


Hardman, Peck & Co., by arrangement 
with Messrs. Phipps & Campiglio, managers, took place 
jin Hardman Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 28 
| Miss Katherine Evans Enos, soprano; Miss Florence 
} Dillard, violinist Clarence Strass, pianist, and the Anglo 
| American Male Voice Quartet, con posed of Messrs. Will 


Stuart, Warren and Ralston, furnished the 








iams program 
Taken en ensemble this tial musicale was a decided 
success 
[he vocal quartet made a particularly good impression, 
singing with excellent tonal quality, precision and color 
Che rhythmic sense was also well observed. One lullaby 
song was given with most delicate expressiveness and 
| called forth an encore in the shape of a swinging march 
| chorus which went with vigor and dash 
The soprano Miss Enos, is the possessor Ol a very 


charming voice, brilliant in timbre, and quite pure in the 


oes not yet sing with the freedom and 





production. She d 
verve which would disclose her powers to the fullest, but 
shows sympathy refinement and excellent vocal control 
Among other numbers she sang Massenet’s “Pensé« 
d’ Automne 

Violin solos by Miss Dillard varied, but did not largely 
enhance, the program. Her tone is at times rough and 
the intonation not always impeccable. One of her pro 
gram numbers \ Romance Sans Paroles,” by Gorno 
ollapsed after a few bars—evidently an affair of memory 

Three Chopin n were played by Clarence Strass 
1 young pianist who has plenty of time ahead to curb 
his superabundant energy This energy, coupled with a 
confident ardor, is at present productive of noisy and in 
distinct results [he great “Heroic” etude of Chopin, in 
C minor, substituted for the etude in G flat, was played 
with reckless sweep, uncertain finger and serious abuse of 
the pedal. Mr. Strass, however, has material for training 


The audience was good and showed cordial approval of 


the program 


Charlotte Maconda. 


Miss Charlote Maconda, the gifted young soprano, 
whose brilliant, flexible voice and artistic methods have 
always made her a favorite in New York, will sing with 
the Harlem Symphony Orchestra at its first concert on 


Miss Maconda 


February 5, in the Harlem Opera House 
l Astoria Hotel 


} 


will be heard in a second concert at the 





artistic phrasing, and his playing generally showed an 
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ALPHONSE iene 


PARIS, December 20, 1897. 


HE death knell again in the air. 
trailing through the place, shrouding street from 
street and man from his fellow, seem part of the great 
mystery that has taken off out of his place into space 
another clairvoyant spirit. Where, why, what for, this 
taking off? Discouraging to the weak, inspiration to the 
strong, the disappearance; to the thoughtful it speaks the 
futility of a futile life or the cause and impulse of all de- 
cency. 

Although fading out of life these last twenty years, 
Daudet’s death has been shockingly sudden. An invalid, 
object of care and solicitude always, such had come to 
seem his normal condition. All the more so that the life 
principle remained exceptionally clear and vibrant to ex- 
tinction. 

Dining with his family, suddenly the fatal clutch at his 
throat of the coward Death, that has crept in at his feet, 
not daring to attack the noble intelligence, and before he 
is laid on his bed he is in eternity. At luncheon of the 
same day he felt for the first time the peculiar tug at the 
muscles of the throat which in such cases means that the 
enemy has mounted to the top rung, that escape is impos- 
sible.. It was taken, however, as an accident of swallow- 
ing, and so the end stole on him to the very last. 

Two days previously it seems he made some slight 
possible change in speaking with his friend 
Léon Hennique, with whom he was working to make a 
drama from ‘“‘La Petite Parvisse.” His last years have 
been spent in an invalid’s chair, a cover over his knees, 
and among his inseparable companions a little opium 
syringe, with which the spasms of rheumatic like pains 
were allayed even while engaged in conversation or occu- 


allusion to a 


pation. Charcot, 
it seems had diagnosed the case and given warnings. 
Strange as it may seem, the novelist in a way resented 
the dread message. At least, from being a strong friend 
of the celebrated doctor, having dedicated to him his 
“Evangeliste,” a coolness grew between them which never 
J again warmed. It was in writing “Sapho” in 1882 that 
he experienced the first symptoms. 
sons Léon and Lucien, his daughter Edmée and his 
brother Ernest, who had been like a father to him, were 
about him when he died. Léon, it seems, was his favorite, 
if such could exist in the deep affection he held for his 
But the latter’s success in letters was a source 
of special pride. Goncourt, Hennique, Loti, Jules Le- 
maitre, Massenet, Zola, Octave Mirabeau and Edouard 
Drumont were among his near friends. 


children. 


Goncourt. 


The French love to speak of him 
s “The French Dickens.” His last work, “Soutien de 
Famille,” was just completed. It appeared in serial form 
in Illustration. He was very proud of the success of 
“Sapho” both in prose and music. But recently moved 
into the home in which he died, Rue de Université, near 
the Chamber of Deputies, he had planned having a “Pen- 
dre la Cremaillére”’ or house warming in a week or so, a 
féte at which Calvé and Réjane were both to be present. 
He it was, with Massenet, who chose Calvé to be the 
creator of Sapho. 

His head is spoken of as a “Christ head,” “cameo head.” 
His life, in fact, had been one long martyrdom to illness, 
so that in sort his soul, born a mondaine passionne, had 
become spiritualized. Patience, pity and ineffable good- 
ness had grown out of his sufferings. Moncel the sculp- 
tor, he who is making the bust of Alexandre Dumas for 
the Academy, is already at work on the head of Daudet. 
Probably never in case of death of a celebrity was news- 
paper praise so unanimous, so sincere and so eulogious. 

The funeral took place this morning in the Church Ste. 
Clothilde, in the St. Germain quarter across the Seine, 


years of literary life. 


of which César Franck was the revered organist, and 


These white clouds | 


who had been a friend of the family, | 


His wife, his | 


His death oc- | 
curred the same day of the month and week as that of | 


He was but fifty-seven years of age and had had thirty | 


almost back of the home of Pauline Viardot, the church | 
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where Gabriel Pierné is his successor as organist and M. 


Samuel Rousseau is maitre de chapelle. Massenet had 

charge of the music. Motives from Bizet’s “Arlesienne” 
| were played as entree by M. Pierné. “Rose des Morts” 
| web sung by MM. Auguez and Clement of the Opéra 
and Opéra Comique. “Solitude,” by Massenet, for vio- 
loncello; ‘ Sanctus,” for organ, by M. Dubois; Masse- 
net’s “ Pie Jesu,” a violin solo from “ Arlesienne,” and 
“Libera,” by Samuel Rousseau, were other selections. 
Daudet was passionately fond of music, especially or 
Bizet and Brahms. 

Everybody in the world of letters and art, with a large 
body of society and a solid mass of admirers of his works 
who did not know the man, were at the church and fol- 
lowed the procession to Pere Lachaise cemetery. Zola, 
Lemaitre, Drumont, Hennique, Hebner, his secretary, and 
Hervieu were pall bearers. George Hugo was among 
the members of the family who followed the chariot of 
flowers. Zola delivered the funeral address at the tomb. 
Bernhardt, Calvé and Réjane were among the sorrowing 
company. 


* * * 


Calvé unfortunately took cold by the exposure and 
“Sapho,” in which she was to appear in the evening, 
had to be suddenly changed at the last moment. To gra- 
ciously appease the immense house which had assembled 
to greet the actress, M. Carvalho not only presented them 
their tickets for the next “ Sapho” performance, but gave 
them the change of bill, “Barber of Seville,” gratis. 

Calvé has been beset by newspaper requests for “im- 
pressions of Daudet,” “thoughts of Daudet,” “opinions 
of Daudet’s works,” &c. These things annoy rather than 
please her. “There is no logic in that sort of thing,” she 
says, with some spirit. “Where is the sense of coming to 
me, an actress, an interpreter, poor, simple me, to pass 

| judgment on the works of a great creator like Daudet. 
Why should I. I am ocupied with my roles and my voice 
| and my acting. It is not my work. And then, I am not a 
writer. They try to get me to write and then turn round 
and laugh at my want of style? Why do not their writers 
| do that sort of thing whose business it is? Nobody thinks 
of asking a writer to give acting scenes as illustrations of 
| their consideration of a subject!” 

The beautiful Sapho is also nervous over private criti- 
cisms and well-meant advices of friends and acquaintances. 
Those, indeed, more than the professional critics, disturb 
her. “One tells me I make too much gesture; another 1 
show too much feeling; another this; another that. How 
can I modify my gestures? I am meridional! See, while 
I talk I make gestures all the time. I cannot express an 
idea without. Well, if I stop all this by force on the stage 
will I be myself? Will I be acting naturally or will I be 
a—mannikin? Oh, I wish people would let me alone! I 
wish there were no traditions; that is, I wish to heaven 
it were not all tradition, as it is in France. They don’t 
| watch and think the play. They watch to see if you do 
everything exactly as others have all done it before. Oh, 


my dear America! Ah, how often I sigh for America! 
One is so free there—and so loved! 
Calvé, too, is to give a “pendre la crémaillére” or house 


warming for her pretty new home in the Place des Etats 
Unis. It is an exquisite little nest, much more elegant and 
conventional than the artistic boudoirs of the Avenue 
Montaigne. Sweetest of the roms is her “salle d’etude,” as 
perfect a den as one would wish to have, and of which she 
is justly proud. Her latest toy is a superb three-quarter 
portrait in oils as Sapho. Positively, she is the most | 
glorious looking creature alive, in superb health, her 
voice at its very best. 

This expression, “pendre la crémaillére,” 
“hang the crane in the chimney,” and refers to the old 
usage of a portable hanger swinging out of the large fire- | 
place over the fire, and on which the great pot or oven 
containing the piéce de résistance of the feast was hung | 


signifies 


It is ased to mean house warming, as we have it, or good } 
cheer on entering a new home. 

Her new home is almost vis-a-vis with that of Emma 
The two prima donnas are now the best of 
Ever since the latter’s illness peace has been 


Eames. 
friends. 





| till spring. Mr. 


| of M. 


| Holmstrand, 


concluded forever. The gentle, sympathetic attention of 
the meridional French woman, who has the best and most 
tender of hearts, is no doubt responsible for this. 

Paris is now the headquarters of many notable song- 
birds. Calvé and Eames in the Place les Estats Unis; 
Melba in the Prony St. Monceau Park quarter; Sibyl 
Sanderson Terry, 104 Champs Elysées, near the Arc de 
Triomph; Emma Nevada, Avenue Wagram; Suzanne 
Adams, Place Wagram; Van Zandt, Avenue d’Ijena, and 
Nilsson, Clement Marot. 

* * * 


Fate seems to care for the tension of the French nerve. 
Besides the death of Daudet, distraction from the pain- 
ful patriotic conditions has been offered by the uncover- 
ing of the dust of Voltaire and Rousseau in the Pantheon, 
the result of a historical polemic; by the discovery of 
seven new Panama thieves (!) ; by discovery of the false 
imprisonment for twenty years (!) of two good men, for 
whose misfortune and death the state is held accountable 
to the extent of 150,000 francs; by Sara Bernhardt’s sensa- 
tional socialistic play, which causes much disturbance, 
even to the extent of people’s leaving the theatre; by the 
Opera House ball, at which electricity was made to aid 
in the festivity, and by the eighty-seventh representation 
of the “Damnation of Faust.” 

The old Chatelet on Sunday was packed as closely as 
it was four years ago, although the chef d’ceuvre has been 
incessantly given Colonne, still con- 
fined to his house, was replaced by his sou-chef, Mr. La- 
porte. The orchestra was in excellent order. Marcella 
Preger, the ideal Marguerite of the work, fortunately in 
sang the role. It was faultless to the point of 
Her voice has grown without los 
and her finish of execu- 


ever since. M. 


the city, 
absolute perfection. 
ing any of her exquisite timbre, 
tion is something remarkable. 

The only thing to be regretted is the absence of M. 
Fournets as Mephistopheles. Engaged at the Opéra, he 
was replaced by a singer good enough in other styles, 
but absolutely bad as the Devil. It is impossible to im- 
agine a part losing so much by treatment at different 
hands. Indeed, it must lose as sung by anybody but M. 
Fournets. Attention was as intense as though the com- 
position were being heard for the first time. 

The electricity at the Opéra ball was managed by means 
of a keyboard, every note of which lit 500 lamps at one 
pressure. Colors were made to harmonize with the 
phases of the dance. Quite a sensation was produced by 
a novel and graceful effect, and still greater effects are 
promised in the future. 

The well-known singing teacher, Mme. Renée Richard, 
a great favorite at the Paris Opéra House and one of the 
youngest and most beautiful of the professors here, has 
been engaged to give a series of concerts in Austria and 
Germany. She leaves Paris in January. 

Mr. Henneman, of St. Louis, has just reached Paris, 
with his wife, to take a course of instruction with M. 
Sbriglia. He is already delighted with his teacher and 
the efficient manner of taking hold of the needs in his 
Mr. Henneman was a child singer and later mem 
and an earnest piano student. 

He un- 
Returning 


case. 
ber of choir and chorus, 
He graduated from the Munich Conservatory. 
derstands harmony and has already written. 


| from Italy, he speaks of the bad pianos there, the loud ac- 


companiments, and the talking through music. The Ital- 
ian vocal emission and the language, however, are sec- 
he claims. He expects to remain in Paris 
Henneman is an exceptionally earnest 
singer and teacher. 

In M. Philipp’s concert this evening three songs 
Widor were sung, “La Nuit,” on words by 
“* Silence Ineffable,” by the same poet, and 
All three were charmingly novei 
They were sung by Mlle. 
accompanied by 


ond to none, 


Paul Bourget; 
“Le Doux Appel.” 
and excellently written. 
of the Monnaie, 
the accomplished author himself. He was looking re- 
markably well and had a cordial reception. There were 
three songs likewise by G. Pierné and a novelette for 
piano by M. Philipp won much ee These concerts 
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are doing a splendid work for French composers and also 
for French audiences. 

An interesting concert of modern Scandinavian music 
was given in the Salle Bodinére this week by Mlle. 
Holmstrand, of the Royal Theatre of Stockholm, 
and of the Monnaie, Brussels. Henri Marteau, Mlle. 
Hansen and a M. Leradé assisted. The Grieg C 
minor sonata opened the concert. The singer gave songs 
by Gade, Grieg, Bechgaard, Sjogren, Heise, Sinding, 
Hansen and Lalo. M. Marteau played “ Au Printemps,” 
by Grieg, transcribed by himself for piano and violin, and 
a romance by Svendsen, and Mlle. Hansen played 
three of her own compositions. Mlle. Holmstrand sang 
again at the Philipp concerts a few evenings later. 

A representation of an extremely droll character was 
given at that same salle the day previous, namely, “Chan- 
sons en Crinoline,” or droll songs of the time in which 
crinoline was worn in France, sung by artists in costume 
of the period including the famous skirt. Needless to say 
they were inimitably sung with all the mincing affectations 
and exaggerated chivalry of the time. It was most re- 
markable what an amount of pleasure the little Mlle. 
Mily-Meyer gave by the dainty finesse of diction 
and acting, although possessed of the voice of a worn 
crow. 

An excellent lecture, sparkling with wit and raillery, 
was given by M. Maurice Lefevre in connection with the 
chansons. He traced a vivid resemblance between dress 
and thought and gave a clever sketch of the theatre, 
music, songs, politics and literature of the crinoline 
epoch. He promised a return of crinoline and said no 
women could set fashion but the French 

The Mustel Organ House has organized in the music 
rooms a class for the special study of the modern harmoni- 
um, with all its improvements and perfections. M. H. 
Toby, a well-known musician and specialist on the instru- 
ment, will have charge of the class. 

At the famous Institut Polytechnique, Avenue Henri 
Martin, a course of lectures is to be given in graphology 
by an eminent specialist. Much interest is manifested on 
account of the peculiar movement of the idea just at this 
time. Further to indicate the practical tendency of the 
Institut it must be mentioned that the Yersin phono- 
rhythmic system has been adopted in the teaching of 
French to foreigners. Also that there is a school of act- 
ing connected with the work. 

An American teacher of singing who is receiving con- 
siderable attention in Paris is Madame Florenza d’Arona, 
of New York. Much surprise and interest is expressed 
in the number and variety of the accomplished pupils she 
is constantly preparing, both as professionals and as pro- 
fessors. In fact, Madame d’Arona has never dropped 
quite out of sight of the French capital, cosmopolitan art- | 
ist that she is. 

M. Falcke played recently at a concert several of the 
works of M. René Lenormand, a young composer of un- 
usual promise. 

The weekly receptions of Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger are 
more elegant and interesting than ever. His accom- 
plished daughter, the Baroness de Reibnitz, adds much to | 
the musical interest by her incomparable ballad singing. | 
A musical feature is the bringing to the front of young | 
singers and players and inviting teachers to be present. 

An organ concert was given this week at Christ Church, 
Neuilly, on behalf of the organ fund. M. Georges Mac- 
Master, the eminent organist and professor at the Rudy 
Institut, was director of the performance. He took an 
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|important part in the concert, playing “Theme varié,” 
Beethoven; Toccata, Wiernsberger; Adagio, from Men- 
delssohn’s first sonata; Gounod’s “Marche Religueuse,” 
and three interesting pieces of his own composition— 
“Offertoire,” “Invocation,” and “Marche Nuptiale.” The 
program was otherwise very interesting. A large number 
of people were present. Several prominent artists took 
part, and results were eminently satisfactory. 

M. Falcke played recently at a concert in which were 
several of the works of M. René Lenormand, a young 
composer of unusual promise. 

The “conféerence-etudes” on the Gregorian chant and 
musical paleographies, given by the Abbé Dom Mocque- 
reau before the Schola Cantorum Society, are largely at- 
tended and much interest is manifested. The Abbé is a 
most able and magnetic speaker, and full of warm enthu- 
siasm for the subject. 

The Chanteurs de St. Gervais gave a “Grand Messe” for 
the profit of this Society at St. Gervais on the 16th. The 
five-voice mass, “Salve Regina,” by Palestrina, was the 
burden of the music 

John Runkle Gallagher, an American violin student in 
the city, has become a member of an instrumental trio for 
practice. 

Miss Mitford-Paoli is studying with Mme. Marchesi 

The blind left-hand piano player, M. Debucquoy, whom 
Massenet has been kind enough to patronize, has attracted 
a great interest, not curiosity. He plays the greatest va- 
riety of compositions—Bach, César Zichy, Liszt, Winding, 
Wagner, Niemann, &c.; remarkable sonatas are among 
them. His professor was M. Koszue, director of the 
Conservatoire at Roubaix. He is a native of Lille and 
a thorough student of music. Attention is called to the 
left-hand work of Fumgalli, Boscovitz, &c., who were not 
obliged by misfortune to make a master of the left hand in 
piano playing. 

The d'Harcourt concerts are to be exclusively classic 
this year, the first to be given January 16 

New songs by Mme. H. Chretien at Enoch’s are “Les 
Ailes du Reve,” “Le Printemps c’est toi!” a “Valse Ma- 
zurka,” Styrienne,and “Danse Rustique” are characteristic 
piano pieces by this charming composer, one of the most 
capable fugue graduates of the Paris Conservatoire. 

Mme. Brema has arrived and commenced rehearsals 
of ““l’Attaque du Moulin,” at the Opéra Comique. 


Lewis Williams, Baritone. 


This excellent artist returned last week after a highly 
successful tour of four weeks with Nordica in the West. 
To succeed in association with a singer like Nordica is 
valuable evidence of his artistic abilities. The last con 
cert was given in Kansas City with the Oratorio Society, 
where Nordica sang the Rossini “Inflammatus” and Mr 
Williams the Druid Priest in Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis 
Night.” 

Mr. Williams, the possessor of a strong baritone voice 
of excellent quality, and who enunciates with unusual dis- 
tinctness, sang the part of the Druid Priest with fervor, 
and acquitted himself with great credit—Kansas City 
Times, December 21, 1897. 


Following are some recent notices: 


Mr. Williams, the baritone, was heard for the first time 
here last night, and made a most favorable impression 
He has a most excellent voice, and sings with engaging 
fervor. He was recalled many times.—Kansas City Jour- 
nal 
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Boston, Mass., January 2, 1898. 
| ee ask me about various settings of Goethe’s “Erl 
King.” I know little or nothing about them 

I believe thirty-nine or forty composers have tried their 
hand at this ballad, and I once read that Reichardt was 
the first. It was published in 1793. I have never seen it. 
Zelter wrote music to the poem, but he treated it, I un- 
derstand, in the same manner as Reichardt—as a romance. 

The setting that I like first of all is that by Lowe. I 
feel the truth of what Wagner is reported to have said, 
“My young friends, you think Schubert's ‘Erl King’ to 
be the best. Listen! here is one much finer; it is that by 
Léwe. Schubert's ‘Erl King’ is not quite true, but Lowe's 
is true.” The song that Schubert puts into the mouth of 
the Erl King is too human, too caressing. The boy has 
no cause to be frightened. But the simple yet unearthly 
phrase in Loéwe’s, that reappears with each entreaty of the 
demon, becomes as threatening to the concert-hearer as 
it was to the child. It is a great dramatic stroke gained 
And the end 
I have 


by the expression of monotonous mystery 
too, is more effective than in Schubert's setting 
heard Mr. Henschel sing Léwe’s ballad several times 
and each time it gains in its intensity 

You cannot easily imagine the ballad of Lowe as a 
piano piece, butchered to make a graduation holiday 
Alas! how often we are obliged to hear the hoofs of 
Schubert’s horses, and the riders are not all Rubinsteins 
The average pianist plays the piece as though he had 
first conquered and massacred Mr. George William War 
ren’s Tam O’Shanter 
x * * 

I find I neglected in my last letter to say anything about 
the ninth Symphony Concert, which was given December 
23. This shows you the impression made by the program, 
which I copy as a matter of record: Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony; Bach's Shepherd’s Music, from the “Christ 
mas Oratorio;” Humperdinck’s Prelude to “Hansel und 
Gretel;” (first time at these concerts); Two Northern 
Melodies for strings, Grieg; L’Arlésienne, suite No. 1, 
Bizet The prelude by Humperdinck was first played 
here—and imperfectly—at a concert given by the Boston 
Woman's Orchestra, under Mr. A. W. Thayer, April 30, 
1895, “imperfectly” because the orchestra was not full 
enough to meet the demands of Humperdinck’s score 
The opera was performed here for the first time January 
21, 1896, and again we gained no satisfactory idea of the 
overture. The satisfactory performance by the Symphony 


Orchestra was injurious to the reputation of the composer 
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What a pretty soap-bubble this prelude is, to be sure! 
It shines, it glistens, the colors are admirable, but the 


moment you try to put your fingers on any real substance | 


whish! it bursts and vanishes. And yet in England 
some of the critics couple Humperdinck’s name with that 
of Richard Strauss; “the two men to whom we look for 
orchestral music.” Or is this an instance of splenetic 
humor? 

x * x 

Thank God, there was only one concert last week! 

rhe program of the Tenth Symphony Concert, January 
1, was as follows: Mozart’s overture to “The Magic 
Flute; recitative and aria “O, Ruddier than the Cherry,” 
from “Acis and Galatea; Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, in E minor; scena and aria, “Schweigt, Glih’nden 
Sehnes Wilde Treibe,” from “‘Euryanthe;” and the over- 
ture to “Le Domino. Noir,” by Auber. 

Joseph Staudigl was the singer. He first visited Bos- 
ton in the spring of 1885, when I was, fortunately, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

There were some in the audience last night who won- 
dered whether he was the celebrated Staudigl whose “Eli- 
jah” is traditional. This was unjust to the gentleman, 
who is only about forty-eight years old. It was also an 
insult to the memory of his father. 

My interest in him as a singer is historical and genea- 
logical. If you should ask about his technical equipment, 


truth would wring from me these answers: 


Q. What kind of a voice has he? 
A. Bierbass. 

Q. How is his intonation? 

A. Quisby. 

Q. How is his tone production? 
A. Aggressively German. 

Q. How is his cantabile? 

A. Sawed off. 

Q. And the bravura? 

A. Go-as-you-please. 


Q. And his interpretation? 

A. Massive and concrete. 

Now I am fond of the air of Polyphemus, nor am I 
wearied by hearing the recitative about the trusty pine 
and “the hundred reeds of decent growth,” but I wish to 
hear this song in English: “Macht’gen Hauch” does not 
console me for “capacious mouth” and “O Rosig Wie 
Die Pfirsche’”’ may be an excellent translation, but some- 
how or other it does not bring Handel straight into the 
mind. 

Mr. Apthorp in his program notes speaks of various 
performances of the piece as concert music at Cannon’s 
and as opera at the Haymarket, May 17, 1732. But it was 
given in some sort of dramatic form at the Theatre-Royal 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March 26, 1731, and we know 
that additions were made to the original version. It is 
hard to reconcile this fact with the announcement on May 
6, 1732. “A pastoral opera called ‘Acis and Galatea,’ with 
all the choruses, scenes, machines and other decorations, 
being the first time it ever was performed in a theatrical 
way,” except by supposing that the performance at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Theatre was of the nature known as scrub. At 
this earlier performance the part of Polyphemus was sung 
by Richard Leveridge, who had then reached the age of 
sixty or sixty-one. 

Mr Apthorp also speaks of an operatic performance in 
London in 1842 as though it were the last. It is my im- 
presion that the cantata has been sung there as an opera 
since that date. Why did he not mention the perfor- 
mances by the New York Oratorio Society April 28, 29, 
1892, with costumes and scenery; Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, as 
Galatea; Mr. Rieger, as Acis; Miss Irene Pevny, as 
Damon, and Mr. Fischer, as Polyphemus? 

When Mr. Staudigl has time, I wish he would look over 
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Pauline Viardot’s edition of “O, Ruddier Than the 
Cherry”—“J’enrage, je suis en feu;” and 
*O, Nymphe plus vermeille 
Qu’un rubis de groseille.” 

He might then gain some idea of the possibilities of 
phrasing lurking in this sturdy tune. 

As for the aria from ‘“Euryanthe,” Mr. Staudigl did full 
justice to its inherent dullness. Lysiart is a desperate vil- 
lain, the most atrocious villain on the operatic stage; for 
musically he is a miracle of stupidity. I know I am all 
“Euryanthe” is a masterpiece and “Die Frei- 


wrong. 
schiitz” is a poor thing, but I prefer the poor thing. To 
me Weber is a man of one opera. “Oberon” is a deadly 
bore, in spite of Hector Berlioz and other enthusiasts. 

* 


ok 

Now, why was Mr. Staudigl, who is no better or worse 
than many singers heard in German gardens above the 
clashing of beer glasses and through clouds of tobacco 
smoke, invited to appear at a Boston Symphony concert? 

And it is given out that neither Mr. Ysaye, nor Mr. 
Pugno, nor Mr. Gérardy will play with the orchestra in 
Music Hall this season. 

We have been allowed to hear Mr. Staudigl; let us 
therewith be content. 

a " ok 

The orchestra gave an unsurpassable performance of 
the symphony by Tschaikowsky. In ensemble and in 
solos the players outdid themselves. Especially note- 
worthy was the solo of Mr. Hackebarth, the first horn, and 
the work done by Messrs. Pourtau and Metzger, the clar- 
inetists. 

Men whose opinions are entitled to great weight say 
that the Fifth Symphony is a greater work of art than the 
“Pathetic.” I cannot agree with them. 

The Fifth Symphony abounds, it is true, with passages of 
rare beauty and strength. The introduction is singularly 
impressive, and the allegro is of a high and sustained 
nature. The andante with its Italian melody—lItalian in 
its flowing breadth—is sensuously beautiful, but in spite 
of stirring, passionate climaxes, in spite of most inge- 
nious contrasts, the movement is too long. The waltz does 
not interest me. Yet there is one moment that disturbs 
and haunts. Let me quote from Mr. Apthorp: ‘Toward 
the close of this waltz movement of Tschaikowsky’s the 
theme of the slow introduction to the first movement of 
the symphony returns softly, and rather grimly, in the 
clarinets and bassoons, as much as to say: ‘Aren't you 
ashamed to be dancing waltzes when there is more 
weighty business in hand?’ ” 

But this return is still more sinister than Mr. Apthorp 
finds it. The hearer recalls the banquet of Lucrezia and 
the sound of the funeral chant and the sight of the coffins 
waiting to be filled. Or there is uneasiness among the 
dancers, for they smell the red death that smiles on the 
mask of the daring stranger. 

In the finale you hear Tschaikowsky saying to Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Balakireff, Glazounoff and the other radicals: 
“There, isn’t this Russian enough for you? You call me 
a cosmopolite; but listen, how doés this strike you for 
Russian music?” And there is fury that is epileptic. 

An exceedingly interesting, in some respects extraor- 
dinary work. What wealth of melody, rhythm, color! 
What dramatic feeling for contrasts, preparations, cres- 
cendos! What skillful use of rests! Does this theme 
seem tdéo sentimental? The treatment 1mmediately justi- 
fies the theme. Or is this one vulgar? Again the treat- 
ment glorifies it. 

But it does not seem to me that there is such a skyward 
flight of imagination as in the “Pathetic,” or such glowing 
passion, or such wild regret, or such vivid reminders of 
churchyard mould and industrious worm. 

Perhaps Mr. Paur was wrong in putting the overture 
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by Auber on the program; not because the piece is un- 
worthy, but because the finale of Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony should end a concert. There are symphonies that 
may well begin; there are symphonies that should be in 
the middle of a program, but such a work as the fifth 
with its overpowering finale, kills anything that comes 
after it. Perhaps Mr. Paur reasoned that the very light- 
ness of the overture might still keep the attention. But 
the experiment was not successful. After such a Cossack 
finale the ““Huldigungsmarsch” of Wagner might not have 
been out of place. 
m” * , 

The program for January 8 will include Mendelssohn's 
“Ruy Blas” overture, Loeffler’s symphonic poem for or- 
chestra and two violas d’amour obligatos, ‘‘ The Death of 
Tintagiles” (after the drama by Maeterlink), manuscript, 
first time; and Brahms’ fourth symphony. The violas 


d'amour will be played by Messrs. Loetfler and Kneisel. 
I understand that there will be a double-bass clarinet in 
the orchestra. 

When I said there was only one concert last week I 
forgot the invitation organ recital of J. Wallace Good- 
rich at the Arlington Street Church, the 3oth ult. The 
talented organist played Bach’s toccata, adagio and fugue 
in C major, and these chorals: “Herzlich thut mich ver- 
langen” and ‘“Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele;” César 
Franck’s pastorale, Salome’s sonata in C minor, the adagio 
(the first slow movement) from Widor’s second sym- 
phony in D minor. 

x * x 

I regret to say that I am unable to discourse this week— 
in a spirit of love—concerning the choral societies of 
Boston. Such discourse demands the preparation of fast- 
This holiday season is unfavorable to 
Besides 
I have not yet been able to determine exactly the average 
age of the members of the Handel and Haydn. Death 
Puitie Have 


ing and prayer 
the necessary consecration of mind and body 


has been very merciful to them. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, December 31, 1897 

RS. R. ANDERSON has been spending the holi- 

day week in New York, returning to Boston in 
time to resume teaching on the 4th of January. There 
was not much going on in the way of music while Mrs 
Anderson was in New York, but she managed to hear 
several of the well-known singers on Sunday evening at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mrs. Anderson has been 
taking lessons of M. Léon Jancey recently and will go 
abroad again next summer, spending most of her time in 
Paris coaching with one or more of the best known teach 
ers of that city. She has all her time taken this winter 
with pupils and has met with great success in her work 
She is devoted to her chosen profession, and it is a “labor 
of love” to show the right way to those anxious to learn 
She alwarys keeps up with the latest and newest methods 
and is a student in the true sense of the word. The 
students of the advanced classes at the New England 
Conservatory of Music gave a recital on the evening of 
December 29, the closing one for the year 

The new three manual organ is now completed and in 
its place in the studio of Everett E. Truette. It is a great 
success and everyone is more than pleased with it. A week 
ago Mr. Truette had a private exhibition for his pupils, 
about twenty of them being present. Many of his pupils 
live at a distance from Boston and were unable to be pres- 
ent. The day before Christmas, while Mr. Truette was 
out at lunch, a number of his pupils gained admission 
to his studio and decorated the chandelier with ivy 
wreaths, besides placing bouquets of roses and pinks in 
every available place. On the wall they hung an immense 
engraving, in a handsome frame, called “Les Preludes de 
Bach.” An Oriental table and a silver pocket-knife were 
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also among the presents left. Mr. Truette’s astonishment bert’s Quartet in G minor, and Haydn’s Quartet in B 
| flat. 


On Sunday morning the choir of St. James’ Church, 


when he returned may be imagined. 

A large orchestral class from the Daudelin School of 
Music will assist Miss Gertrude Capen in Steinert Hall 
January 19, in her reading of “Tone Pictures from Mo- 
zart’s Life.” Miss Florence King, contralto, and Van 
Veachton Rogers will assist in the delineation. Joseph 
Emile Daudelin will conduct the orchestra. 

Grahame Nobbs, tenor, and A. R. Frank, bass, will give 
a song recital in Steinert Hall on the evening of January 
12. They will be assisted by Miss Anna Wood, mezzo 
contralto, and John Manning, pianist. 

An interesting series of musical recitals will take place 
on Monday afternoons in January in Steinert Hall. They 
will be four national music lectures by Miss Emily Bur- 
bank, illustrated by piano recitals given by Miss Flor- 
ence Mosher. The subjects selected are: 1, Russia; 2, 
Poland; 3, Scandinavia; 4, Bohemia and Hungary. The 
Russian composers represented include Wrangell, Rach- 
maninoff, Seroff, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, | 
Moussorgsky, Borodin and Rubinstein. Among the Pol- | 
ish composers will be Chopin, Scharwenka, Moszkowski, 
Leschetizky, of whom Miss Mosher is a pupil, and Pader- 
ewski. The Scandinavian composers are Emil Sjorgren, 
Christian Sinding, Ludwig Schytte, Kjerulf and Grieg. | 
bohemia and Hungary include Anton Dvorak, Franz | 
Liszt and others well known in the musical world. 

“Tolanthe” is to be sung at Winchester in January by 
the Winchester Amateurs. Rehearsals are now in prog- 
ress under tne musical direction of S. Henry Hadley and 
stage direction of J. J. Todd. Miss Mary Bacon, Mrs. 
Annie Lord-Hooper, Miss Mary Hines, Mrs. C. H. Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Louis Bacon, Miss Florence Dyer, George 
Hawley, Fred Kerr, W. H. W. Bicknell, S. H. Hooper 
and John Tucker will take part, together with a full chorus 
of twenty-eight voices. 

Rehearsals are now under way for the new three act 
comic opera which the Bank Officers’ Association is to 
give at its annual entertainment in the Bijou Opera House 
January 26 to 29 inclusive. “Coreopies; or, the King’s 
Amulet” is the title; the libretto is by Joseph J. Todd, and 
the music by George Lowell Tracy. The general pro- 
duction of the opera will be under the management of Mr. 
Todd and the chorus will be in Mr. Tracy’s charge. The 
entertainment committee is composed of J. Adams Brown, 
president ex-officio; Joseph J. Todd, chairman; George O 
Stimpson, treasurer; Thomas W. Andrew, secretary; Will- 
iam O. Lovell and Charles G. Schirmer. 

James McCormick, superintendent of the tenor chorus 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, and Miss Ellen Gath 
are to be married on January 12. Mr. McCormick sings 
under Signor Rotoli in the St. James’ Church choir. 

The last two Boston recitals announced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Georg Henschel for the present season will be given 
in Association Hall on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons of this week, under the direction of Manager L. H. 
Mudgett. 

Carlo Buonamici will give a piano recital in Steinert 
Hall on Monday afternoon, January 17. His program 
éonsists of compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
M. Balakireff. 

Miss Josie Hartman, a young pianist who has played 
in concerts with great success in New York, announces 
a piano recital for February 2 in Steinert Hall. She will 
have the assistance of Miss Olive Mead, violinist. 

The second concert of the Boston String Quartet will 
take place in Association Hall on Tuesday evening. Mrs. 
Edith Perkins will assist. The program includes Schu- 


the first time in Boston C. Villiers Stanford’s Mass in G. 
After the mass Signor Rotoli’s “Glory to God,” for solo 
and chorus, will be sung. 

George W. Proctor will give a piano recital in Steinert 

| Hall on the evening of Monday, January 17. 

A unique and attractive volume has just appeared from 
the press of Oliver Ditson Company under the title of 
“Mother Goose Songs Without Words,” by Mrs. L. E. 

| Orth. It consists of seventy little piano pieces, illustrating 
the old nursery rhymes. Kindergartners are especially 
enthusiastic about them. 

The first piano recital of the new year at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music will take place on Wednes- 
day evening, January 5. It is the eighth eveninginthe fac- 
ulty course, and the program has been given previously, 
but is “repeated by request.” Edwin Klahre is the soloist. 

The second in the series of James W. Hill’s chamber 
concerts at Haverhill will be given on Thursday, January 
6, when Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel will be the so- 
loists. These concerts are always social events of the 
season in Haverhill and the audiences are composed of 
enthusiastic music lovers. This is the third season of 
these chamber concerts and they have steadily grown in 

| favor. 

Miss S. Marcia Craft, of Riverside, Cal., who has re- 
cently signed a contract with the Christian Science 
Church, at a salary of $1,000 a year, is a young singer of 
exceptional endowments, who has already won a place for 
herself among the foremost of Boston’s singers. This 
is but her third winter in Boston; she came weighed 
down by numerous responsibilities and with a voice which 
demanded training in every respect. Never despondent, 
always courageous and determined, she put her heart 
in her work, and last year secured the position of soprano 
in the Congress Square Unitarian Church of Portland— 
the largest church in Maine—which she has just relin- 
quished, to the great regret of Portland people. In con- 
cert and oratorio Miss Craft is also most successful. She 
studies and improves constantly, and will some day, ac- 
cording to the predictions of all who have heard her, be- 
come famous. She is a pupil of Charles R. Adams. Her 
voice is a large, full dramatic soprano of beautiful quality. 


A Chickering Musicale. 


NE of the usual pleasant and largely attended mu- 
sicales of Messrs. Chickering & Sons took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 28, in Chickering Hall. The 
soloists on this occasion were Miss Adelina Hibbard, 
soprano; Miss Jeannette Orloff, violin; Frank Taft, 
organ; John G.-Frank, bass trumpet, and Miss Hortense 
Hibbard, pianist. F. W. Riesberg was at the piano. 
Decidedly the most musicianly feature of the program lay 
in the work of Messrs. Taft and Frank, who played the 
prelude to “Parsifal” for organ and bass trumpet and the 
introduction to Act III., “Lohengrin,” in an exceptionally 
artistic and effective manner. Mr. Frank has a tone of 
admirable sonority and controls a large breadth of phrase 
with well modulated ease and authority. The organ play- 
ing of Mr. Taft in ensemble was marked by vigor and 
accuracy, many artistic combinations in registration and 
a great deal of finish. In his solos he displayed virtuosity, 
playing particularly well the toccata and fugue in D minor 
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under the direction of Augusto Rotoli, will perform for | 
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of Bach. The fugue was clearly voiced and distinct in de- 
tail. Altogether pleasant organ playing. 

Miss Hortense Hibbard was heard in two numbers of 
Liszt, a Mendelssohn-Liszt transcription and a little 
piece, “Cache-Cache,” of Pierné. The latter struck the 
fancy of the audience, something which the predominance 
of Liszt failed to do. The pianist played with earnestness 
and a certain technical facility which did not, however, 
touch the rim of brilliancy at any time. Her sister, Miss 
Adelina Hibbard—music is evidently in the blood—sang 
a group of four songs, French and German, and evoked 
certain applause. The “Aime Moi” of Chopin was a wel- 
come choice of song. 

Bach’s “Ciaconna” was the work chosen by Miss Orloff, 


| a very young and still short skirted violinist who has cer- 


tainly a pronounced talent for her instrument and ob- 
But the young player handi- 
capped herself too heavily, her powers not yet being ripe 
enough to cope with the difficulties of a work of this 
nature in any satisfying degreee. To choose for the con- 
cert room a task demanding such risk and effort is a mis- 
take. The Bach “Chaconne” is inseparable from some of 
the greatest violinists of generations. To say that Miss 
Orloff made no technical slips, intoned purely and reached 
the close of such a composition after the manner of a 
conscientious student amateur is to say a great deal. 
Some day, no doubt, she will be able to handle her tours 
de force with duly convincing energy. Applause for her 
was abundant and, returning, she played the Rubinstein 
Romance, written for piano in E flat, but did not play it 
with much feeling. 

This was a pleasant musicale, but Chickering & Sons 
have had more pleasant. 
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HE Mozart cycle ended at the Royal Opera House a 
week ago to-day with a performance of “The Magic 
Flute,” which in many respects was among the very best 
of the entire eight days’ undertaking. Certainly in none 
of the other operas was the chorus and orchestra of more 
importance or greater effect than in this work, in which 
the holy and mystic element of the loftiest kind alternates 
with Mozart’s gayest and at moments even frivolous 
musical mood. Dr. Muck had worked these contrasts out 
with the most loving care as to detail and the finest nu- 
ances of shading, and the members of both bodies, the 
orchestra as well as the chorus, followed his intentions 
with the utmost precision and intelligence. 

For the outward effectiveness of this model representa- 
tion of “The Magic Flute” Tetzlaff had done his utmost 
in a fine mise-en-scéne, some of the scenery, especially 
the moonlit lake with its colossal sphinx monument, 
being among the most beautiful and natural stage settings 
I ever beheld. 

The home personnel, unaided by any foreign guests, 
was likewise at its best in this work, each artist having a 
part well suited to his own special abilities. Thus Moed- 
linger’s sonorous but somewhat slowly responding bass 
voice shone to advantage in the portentous, deep, as well 
as low, musical utterances of Sarastro. In contrast to 
these stood the fine coloratura and pure soprano voice of 
Frau Herzog, who sang the second aria of Astrafiamante 
with considerable verve and gave out a clean, resonant, 
big E flat. Never have I heard Sommer sing better or 
act more interestingly than he did as Tamino, and Miss 
Hiedler, although the part of Pamina is perhaps not her 
best one, was thoroughly satisfactory. 

Hoffmann, as Papageno, and Frau Gradl, as Papagena, 
were a delightful couple, and I was very much amused 
also over th: Monostatos of Lieban. The three ladies of 
the Queen of Night were well suited to each other in 
point of voice blending, while the three Genii were pretty 
and well matched in appearance. 

Altogether, “The Magic Flute” representation was a 
very worthy and impressive one. 


** * 


“Don Giovanni,” in Italian and with the prominent 
guests of whom I spoke in my last week’s budget, was 
twice repeated before a crowded house in the course of 
the week. Of the second repetition I was able to attend 
the greater portion and can tell you about the little Italian 
tenor, Cremonini, who had been indisposed at the first 
performance of “Don Giovanni,” that he was not worth 
while engaging as a “guest.” The only thing that excused 
his appearance, or rather disappearance amid such a cast, 
was that through him it was possible to give the perform- 
ance in Italian throughout. For the rest Cremonini might 
better have stayed at home. He unites with entirely in- 
sufficient vocal means a tendency towards singing off the 


key on high notes. But his voice is not unsympathetic 
as long as he does not begin to use it vibrato. 

This, however, he does frequently, especially when he 
tries to be dramatic, and then his voice shakes like calf’s 
foot jelly. In the ensembles you could not hear him at 
all, and next to Rothauser’s and especially Lehmann’s 
voice it sounds dwarfish. 

In looks Cremonini is very juvenile and Lehmann as 
Donna Anna towered over him like a Valkyrie over an 
Alberich or a Mime. D’Andrade was at first not in good 
voice and hence even his Champagne song, which is his 
battle horse and is usually redemanded, was not of the 
wonted and sometimes quite thrilling effectiveness and 
was only moderately applauded. In the great ensemble 
and finale of the first act, however, he recovered himself, 
and in the second act was almost as fine as I ever heard 
him. 

I was much disturbed by the heavy and hard touched 
piano accompaniment of the recitative. Anybody who 
ever heard it played by Richard Strauss in a Munich per- 
formance of “Don Juan” will not readily take up with 
the Berlin Opera House pianist, who plays these recitative 
accompaniments as if he were rehearsing them with a 
poor singer. 

Tomaczek’s Leporello was only good in the very 
first part of the first act, in the trio of which with Donna 
Anna and Don Juan he brought out with clearness 
and individuality all the characteristics of the role, and did 
some excellent phrasing. Later on his singing grew im- 
pure and his portrayal of the part lost all distinctiveness. 
He was simply a crude Leporello. Miss Rothauser, as 
Elvira, was in every respect excellent and surprisingly 
satisfactory. 

Lilli Lehmann’s impersonation of Donna Anna was the 
reverse of the first one. In the Revenge aria she lacked 
dramatic and vocal forcefulness, but the Letter aria she 
sang with consummate art and in the true Mozart vein 
of delivery. 

Zerlina as well as Masetto were much better in this 
repetition. Excellent, and really of dramatic effect, was 
the scene between the Comendatore and Don Juan, 
which should have closed the opera. The quite undra- 
matic tail end which has been revived here in order to be 
historically correct, is a great and disappointing anti- 
climax. Mozart himself had consented to having this 
illogical ending of the opera cut off, and “Don Giovanni” 
was thus given without it in Mozart’s presence. Why, 
then, should the Berlin Royal Opera intendancy be more 
Catholic than the Pope himself? 

*** 

Concerts are growing beautifully less the nearer we are 
approaching the holidays. Still there was at least one 
good concert for each day of the week to attend, and thus 
I had no cause of complaint on the score of lack of em- 
ployment of my time. 

As is usual in the week of Beethoven’s birthday anniver- 
sary, his immortal name preponderated on all programs, 
and in the case of the two most important concerts of the 
week Beethoven monopolized the whole program. 

The first one of these concerts was the fifth Philhar- 
monic, under Nikisch’s direction. I have frequently noted 
before that Beethoven still draws in Berlin, and his potent 
name, together with the announcement of two soloists 
and the generally growing interest for Nikisch’s conduct- 
ing, had drawn to the Philharmonic so large an audience 
that the rows of chairs had to be placed in closer proxim- 
ity to each other, and thus a good many seats were added 
to the capacity of the vast hall, which was absolutely 
crowded, floor, boxes, gallery and all standing room be- 
ing occupied by an enthusiastic and very attentive 
audience. 

The program opened with the second “Leonore” over- 
ture, which is more rarely heard than the renowned third, 





and even less frequently than the much weaker first and 
the “Fidelio” overture. Still the work is much more than 
a mere sketch for the third “Leonore” overture, and in 
its first half is even a broader, perhaps more beautiful 
work, and surely just as important a work as the third. 
Of greater brilliancy in the latter, however, is the tre- 
mendous and glorious Coda, which carries away every- 
body who ever listened to it in a good, sweeping, inspired 
performance. And it is likely this very fact which actu- 
ated Nikisch in trying the astonishing experiment of sub- 
stituting the Coda of the third “Leonore” overture for 
that of the second at the end of this latter work. If suc- 
cess is the excuse for everything, then Nikisch can be ex- 
cused for this astonishing quid pro quo; but what was 
more astonishing than Nikisch’s experiment itself was the 
fact that not one of the Berlin critics seems to have no- 
ticed the substitution. They may reasonably be supposed 
to be quite familiar with the third “Leonore” overture, 
and yet without a single exception they did not hear that 
Nikisch tacked the ending of the third “Leonore” onto 
the second in place of its proper coda. This could not 
have happened in either New York or Boston, and it also 
would not have happened in Berlin if my friend Heinrich 
Neumann had still been on the Berliner Tageblatt, for, if I 
had perceived that he had not noticed the substitution I 
should certainly have called his attention to it. As it is, 
the unanimous oversight of the Berlin critics is quite a 
good joke. 

Miss Betty Schwabe was the first soloist at this concert, 
and she duplicated the success which she had achieved 
with the performance of the Beethoven violin concerto a 
few weeks ago at a concert of her own. She plays with 
wonderful technic, clean intonation and purity of tone. 
Her style and delivery are noble and of unaffected sim- 
plicity. In the big hall of the Philharmonie, however, 
her tone did not sound as massive, nor did her interpreta- 
tion strike me as Joachim-like as it had done at the Sing- 
akademie. The master himself sat in the auditorium and 
seemed much pleased, for he applauded vociferously just 
as the general public did. 

Herr Raimund Von Zur Miihlen sang Beethoven’s song 
cycie, “To the Distant Beloved.” There are some diffi- 
cult Lieder among these, and the singer’s now almost 
threadbare organ did not quite give out what he demand- 
ed of it. He had some good moments in the piano epi- 
sodes, but as soon as he tried to put in some verve or 
dramatic feeling he sang either in a stilted or in an ex- 
plosive style. Herr Von Zur Miihlen’s best singing days 
are evidently over, and that is probably the reason why 
he thinks of soon making a concert tour through the 
United States. 

For the first time since I have known him I did not 
care either for Nikisch’s usually so exquisite piano ac 
companiments, which likewise sounded to me affected and 
quite un-Beethovenish. But he was at his very best in the 
interpretation of the Fifth Symphony, a better and more 
fervent reading of which I have never heard from anybody 
in this wide world. 

** * 

Mrs. Luisa Sobrino delighted a large audience, among 
which I noticed many Americans, at her song recital, 
given, with the assistance of Margarethe Boye, in the 
Singakademie. The concert-giver was in happiest vocal 
condition, and her vibrant, pure soprano voice showed to 
unusual advantage in songs by Franz, Sommer, Brahms, 


Chopin, Massenet, Rogers, and Caracciolo. Mrs. So- 
brino’s chief merits consist in a beautiful pianissimo, 
graded artistically even in the highest register; fluent, 
intelligent phrasing, and nice discrimination in delivery; 
greater steadiness of attack might be advisable at times 


Why did she sing Massenet’s “Pleurez, pleurez! mes 
yeux” in English. The foreign text spoils the song com 
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pretty, and her charming stage demeanor was also in part | at the Bechstein Saal. 


responsible for the two encores she was forced to give. 
Miss Boye is an alto of promise. She needs more strict 


training, however. 
* ” + 


Conservatory pupils’ concerts are not always a pleasure 
to listen to, although it is frequently very interestingg to 
watch “the young plants shoot.” I must say that I was 
really pleased with the performance of Beethoven’s First 
Symphony on the part of the orchestral class of the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Conservatory at a benefit concert that 
was given by that institution at the hall of the Society of 
Friends. Herr Concertmeister Max Gruenberg has 
trained this youthful orchestra, in the string department 
of which the female element plays an important part, in a 
most thorough manner and they play with precision, as 
well as a promising attention to details of phrasing and 
general delivery. 

The only individual performance I could stay to listen 
to was that of Miss Eva Lessmann, the pretty young 
daughter of my confrére Otto Lessmann. She is a very 
talented and musical young lady, with a nicely developed 
finger technic and a good, soft touch, which, however, is 
still somewhat lacking in power. She played the Weber 
Concertstiick, and that she was able to pull through 
without a real disaster with such accompaniment as Pro- 
fessor Klindworth was able to afford her, shows that the 
young lady is just as plucky as she is musical and pos- 
sessed of rhythmic feeling. 


The program further consisted of the following se- 


lections: 

OE eer ee nek Pope Schubert 
Fl AYO” et eee Cornelius 
Miss Elisabeth Arnold, pupil of Dr. Goldschmidt. 
Sonata, op. § (first and second movements)...... Brahms 


Miss Marguerite Melville, pupil of Dr. Jedliczka. 
Sonata, op. 13, first movement, for piano and 
WRUNG a bun dcehs bu ia hoes cekeusctbabveu? Gabriel Fauré 
Karl Kessler, pupil of Mayer-Mahr; Franz Jerabek, pupil 
of Florian Zajic. 


Polonaise in E flat. ; as . Chopin 
Miss Margarethe Fre und, “pupil ‘of W. ’ Leipholz. 
Scenes from The Crusaders................. N. W. Gade 


Miss Else Pochu and Herr Boderke, pupils of Dr. Gold- 
schmidt, and the chorus of the Conservatory. 


eo... @ 


n 





On the same evening I heard some new piano compo- | 
sitions performed by Wilhelm Kurz at his second recital | 


About this young Prague pianist 
Leonard Liebling writes at length, and so I only give 
in short my impressions of the new pieces, among which 


the two most important seemed to me two serenades in A | 
flat minor and D flat major, by Vitczslav Novak. They | 


are rather dreamy and very interesting in harmonization. 
An antique flavor has Nedbal’s (viola player of the Bohe- 
mian Quartet) little suite “Aus Vergangener Zeit,” andtwo 
little pieces by Josef Suk, second violin of the Bohemians, 
pleased me by means of their National flavor. While all 
these works bore the decided stamp of Czech origin, 
Felix Blumenfeld’s variations characteristiques were in 
invention of the theme as well as in treatment, and espec- 
ially in rhythmic and harmonic devices, quite Russian. I 
could not get up any enthusiasm for them nevertheless. 


*_ * * 


A concert interesting to Americans was the one which 
Ritter-Brown, of New York, gave at the Singakademie 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and with the 
soloistic co-operation of Miss Edith Walker, formerly of 
New York, now of the Vienna Imperial Opera. 

If Mr. Ritter-Brown intended to show his ability as a 
conductor he made a great mistake, for he succeeded in 
demonstrating the very opposite thing, viz., that he is no 
conductor at all. The forces of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra performed the two Bizet “Arlésienne” suites, the Wag- 
ner “Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” four Schumann 
piano pieces in canon orchestrated by Théodore 
Dubois, and three dances from Edward German’s “Henry 
VIIL.,” a peculiar program, by the way. They managed 
to play these things without an apparent breakdown, des- 
pite the fact that Mr. Ritter-Brown waved a baton before 
their eyes. 


form, 





This shows that the Philharmonikers have routine and | 
| reading and general interpretation of the B flat symphony 


can hold together, if needs be, even without an orchestral 
conductor. Mr. Ritter-Brown, however, is a mere tyro, 
and he does not seem possessed of any of those qualities 
(least of all, with the which 
would go toward making him a conductor in the future. 
Better give it up entirely, while it is not yet too late, Mr. 
Ritter-Brown. 

The orchestra refused to play the accompaniment to the 
Revenge aria from Massenet’s opera “Herodias, 
was Miss Walker’s first solo, and Mr. Breuer, from the 
first violin, had to take up the baton. 

Miss Walker sang admirably, with 


command over his forces) 


great sweep, 


” which | 


in- 
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tensity and passion. Her voice is a big luscious alto, of 
great compass, and especially good in the upper register. 
She also gave three Lieder (Brahms’ ‘“Waldeseinsam 
Keit,” Franz’s “Das Meer had seine Perlen,” 
overwhelming “Die Allmacht’’), and of course was most 
enthusiastically encored. She followed up her success 
with Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” which, however, feil 
flat with the partially German audience. Leonard Lieb- 
ling played the piano accompaniments to the songs. 


and Schubert's 


* * * 


Last night the Royal Orchestra gave its fourth sym- 
phony evening, and of course likewise with a Beethoven 
the overture the well- 
the “Ruins of Athens,” 


program. This embraced and 
known Turkish March from 
which, under Dr. Muck’s concise and yet inspired, 
well as inspiring dircction, were performed so tellingly 
that the march was most enthusiastically redemanded. 
Then followed the G major piano concerto, in a per- 
formance by Edouard Risler, the Alsatian pianist, which 
was just as smooth and finished to it 
was highly individual and interesting as to reading. When 
Risler interpreted at the Philharmonie the Beethoven E 
flat concerto, and scored a semi-failure with it, I foretold 
that he would make a hit with the G major concerto, 
which is the most polished and virtuoso-like of Beetho- 
ven’s concertos, and consequently is more in Risler’s vein. 
“Es liegt ihm besser,” as the Germans say, and I was jus- 
tified in my supposition therefore. The cadenzas which 
Mr. Risler performed, although not quite Beethovenish 
in style or spirit, are superb, and I think they are Eugen 


as 


as technic as 


d’Albert’s, worked over by Risler. 
The third “Leonore” overture was played under Dr. 
Muck’s baton just as rousingly, if not more so, than it 


had ever been given under Weingartner’s, and also in the 
it was demonstrated that these concerts of the Royal Or- 


chestra can and will be given just as successfully in every 


way under Dr. Muck’s as they had before been given 
under Weingartner’s direction. 

At the next concert we shall have the Berlioz “Cor- 
sair” overture, Raff’s symphony, “Im Walde,” and Bee- 


thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
* * * 


As successor to Kapellmeister Langert in the Coburg 
court conductorship, Karl Pohlig has been selected. Poh- 
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lig has conducted at Covent Garden, London, where he| A little late in 1897 the statistical year book of the from London to superintend the final rehearsals, and he 


gave Wagner opera according to Bayreuth models. 
** * 


Arthur Nikisch has definitely closed with the Leipsic | 


Gewandhaus administration for life. He signed last week 
a contract which not only guarantees him a very high 
remuneration, but which also assures a life pension of a 
considerable amount to his widow and children in case of 
his demise or incapacitation through sickness or old age. 

This takes Mr. Nikisch out of all plans and considera- 
tions in conductor questions that may and probably will 
soon arise not only here in Berlin, but also elsewhere. 

** * 


Paderewski will be the soloist at the Leipsic Gewand- | 
haus concert of February 3, 1898. He will probably play | 
the Chopin F minor concerto and a number of unaccom- 
My ticket for the concert in question is | 


panied soli. 
already ordered. 
**** 

At the Philharmonic concert last Monday night I saw 
and spoke with Otto Goldschmidt, the former impresario, 
private secretary and accompanist of Sarasate. He is the 
husband of Mme. Bertha Marx, the excellent pianist, and 
they are at present living in Berlin, where Madame Gold- 
schmidt-Marx is deeply mourning the loss of her oldest 


son, a very talented young man, who a few months ago | 
Herr Goldschmidt | 


met death through a bicycle accident. 
told me that his wife’s health is seriously affected through 


grief. 
** * 


Sarasate is at present making a very successful tournée 


through Germany and Switzerland in conjunction with the | 


Cologne pianist and musical litterateur, Dr. Otto Neitzel. 
In the beginning of the coming year Sarasate will fulfil 
some remunerative engagements in Russia. 


** * 


A telegram fromr Cologne informs me that Kapellmeis- | 


ter Otto Lohse’s three-act comic opera, “The Prince 
Against His Wish,” will be first of all brought out at the 
Rhenish capital, where Director Hofmann intends to pro- 
duce the novelty in January next. 
** * 

To-day, on Weber’s birthday anniversary, the Berlin 
Royal Opera will give Weber’s ‘“Freischitz” for the six 
hundredth time. This performance of the most popular 


of all German operas before “Lohengrin” will be a spe- 


cially prepared, festive and commemorative one. 
**** 

Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich, the veteran pianist, pedagogue 
and former music critic, has handed into the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts a scientific treatise on the subject of “The 
Ornamentation in Johann Sebastian Bach’s Piano Music.” 


The report about this treatise which the musical senate of | 
the Royal Academy sent to Minister von Bosse is worded | 
“The work in its general dissertations must | 


as follows: 
be designated as a highly meritorious one. For the first 
time it is here proven in extended and convincing manner 
that the later prescriptions of Philipp Emanuel Bach and 
of Tiirck cannot retroactively be applied to the ornamen- 
tation of Johann Sebastian Bach.” 

* * * 


I met Bernard Stavenhagen the other evening at a con- 
cert here and he confirmed the reports that he had ten- | 
dered his resignation as court conductor at Weimar and 
that it had been accepted. He and his wife will remain in 
their present position until the end of this season, after 
which they will be open to another engagement. 

¢ as 





Prof. Joseph Joachim was decorated by Prince Regent 
Luitpold of Bavaria with the Maximilian order for Art | 


and Science. 


royal theatres of Berlin, Hanover, Cassel and Wiesbaden 
for 1896 is just now made public through Ernst Sieg- 
fried Mittler & Sohn in Berlin. Interesting to our read- 
ers is principally the activity of the royal opera, which in 
1896 gave performances on 342 days, part of which, dur- 
ing the summer months, were held at Kroll’s. The great- 
est number of individual performances was scored by 
| Goldmark’s new opera, “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
which was given thirty-four times. 
“Hansel and Gretel” follows, with twenty-seven perform- 
ances; then comes “Lohengrin,” with twenty-four, 
“Cavalleria,” with twenty; ‘“Tannhauser,” with eighteen 
performances. 


fourth of the whole year’s performances. To Mozart 
belonged twenty-five evenings; Beethoven, with his sole 
opera, “Fidelio,” figures ten times on the house bill; 
Weber had fifteen hearings; Meyerbeer was given on 
twenty evenings, and Gluck once. 
tasien im Bremer Rathskeller,” was given no less than 
forty-seven times. These, I repeat, are the statistics for 
1896. Those of 1897 will show considerable difference in 
the number of performances of several composers’ operas, 
but Wagner will more than hold his own. 
* * * 

At the concert of Miss Natalie Janotha, on last Sat- 
urday night, a fugue for piano, by Chopin, figured on the 
program. Regarding this hitherto unknown and unpub- 
lished work, Miss Janotha caused in the preliminary 
puffs for her concert the announcement of the fact that 
she is the owner of the precious manuscript, and that 
this fugue, “the only one which Chopin ever composed,” 
was played for the first time in public at this concert. 

The concert programs which are sent to the press in ad- 
vance contained the following remark anent this compo- 
| sition: “Fuge (manuscript bearbeitet von Janotha),” 
which means that the fugue has been worked over, rear- 
ranged or transcribed or something or other, by the con- 
cert giver. The program handed out to the public on the 
evening of the concert no longer contained the above re- 
mark, but in its stead the words: “Fuge (manuscript) 
Erscheint nachstens im Druck,’ which means will ap- 
pear in print shortly. There is something peculiar about 
this, and I begin to suspect that this unpublished fugue 
of Chopin’s is as much of an apogryph as was the Saint- 
Saens piano sonata dedicated to Victor Benham. 

ax oD 


Frau Herzog, of the Royal Opera, after her recent suc- 
cesses in the Mozart cycle, has now started for Moscow, 
where she is to be the soloist at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts. 


*_ * * 


It is asserted by a London paper that Emperor William 
has expressed a wish that the Marquis of Lorne’s 
opera “Diarmid” be given at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, and, as His Majesty’s wish is akin to a command, 
we shall probably hear the work which is presently being 
given in London, in Berlin in the near future. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of the Royal Opera are 
now busy studying Bungert’s “Odysseus,” which is to be 
the first novelty to be brought out in 1898. 

Leonard Emil Bach’s opera, “The Lady of Longford,” 
the libretto of which is said to have been written by the 
late Sir Augustus Harris, and which was first given at the 
London Covent Garden Theatre in July, 1894, with Ed- 
uard de Reszké, Alvarez and Eames in the cast, has just 
been produced for the first time in German at the Stadt- 
theater of Breslau. It was tastefully put on by Director 
Loewe, and met with considerable success, as the tele- | 
grams in the Berlin papers state this morning. The prin- 
cipals in the cast were the ladies Borchers and Gardini, | 
and Herr Franz Schwarz. The composer had come on 


Humperdinck’s | 


Wagner was altogether represented with | 
nine works, which took up eighty-four evenings, viz.: one- | 


Graeb’s ballet, “Phan- | 


was calied before the curtain a good many times. 
* + *~ 


The great operatic ensemble built up by Pollini is rap- 
idly falling to pieces now, for there is at present writing 
no definite successor of the dead impresario in view. Bit- 
tong, the stage manager, and Pollini’s right hand man, 
has refused to accept the directorship under the conditions 
which the administrators have imposed. He declares him- 
self unable to hold the artists together any longer, and 
some of them have already accepted other engagements 
to take effect at the close of the present theatrical season. 
Conductor Gille’s services have been secured by the Ber- 
lin Royai Opera and by the same institute the basso 
Wittekopf has been engaged. The tenor Birrenkoven 
found a new engagement at the Vienna Court Opera. 
Miss von Artner, the soprano, has closed for one year 
with Damrosch, and will be heard in United States next 
season; after which she is to enter the personnel of the 
Dresden Court Opera. Frau Schumann-Heink, the now 
famous contralto, will also make a tournée through the 
United States in 1898-99, but has accepted no further en- 
gagement after this one as yet. Kapellmeister Krzyzan- 
| owski and his wife, Ida Doxat, were reported as having 
been secured by the Weimar Opera House, but they deny 
this rumor. 


| 


* * * 

The Wagner family left Rome last week and returned to 
Bayreuth via Florence and Munich. Siegfried Wagner has 
finished the orchestration of the second act of his comic 
opera, which he hopes to have ready for first perform- 
ance at Munich in 1898. A newly published musical paper 
of Berlin asserts that Cosima Wagner is tired of the Bay- 
reuth singing school and intends giving it up altogether, 
and that Kniese is looking for another job. It remains to 
be seen how much truth there is in this rumor. O. F. 





BERLIN MUSIC NOTES. 

Wilhelm Kurz, from Prague, made a very favorable im- 
pression at his first piano recital in Saal Bechstein. Ex- 
treme neatness of finger technic, clear, musical phrasing 
and entire lack of the superficial pomp and circumstance 
that usually mar younger artists’ performances are the 
welcome virtues on which Mr. Kurz might base his claim 
to recognition. In the Wagner-Liszt ‘“Isolde’s Liebestod” 
the Bohemian pianist was not at his best. He seems 
possessed of sentiment rather than passion, and in conse- 
quence Chopin’s G major nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, fared 
better at his hands than Wagner’s transcendent erotic 
pzxan. A very interesting and seemingly not difficult 
etude calied “Am Seegestade,” by Smetana, and a collec- 
tion of charming, piquant tit-bits, labeled ‘“Carneval 


| Mignon” (op. 48), by Eduard Schiitt, afforded effective 


contrast to such weightier works as Paganini-Brahms’ 
variations, op. 35 (Book 2), Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue and Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody. 

On December 27 Emile Sauret will introduce Aldo An- 
tonietti, one of his most talented pupils, to the Berlin pub 
lic in the Singakademie. Sauret will lead the orchestra. 

Hermann Gura has been engaged for the opera at 
Schwerin in place of Carl Mayer, resigned. 

At his second recital in Saal Bechstein, Edouard Ris- 
ler repeated his success with public and critics. There is 
no doubt that in Risler we have to deal with an artist who 
cannot be measured by common standards. Though his 
interpretation of Beethoven’s and Chopin’s most familiar 
works is at variance with all tradition, and with the con- 
ception of all other eminent contemporary pianists, one 
dare not take Risler to task, for his playing convinces and 
has not offended even the most conservative Beethoven 
authorities. 

The Parisian pianist draws the most representative 
musical audiences Berlin can produce, and it is a note- 
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aonte fact that the pedagogues (Klindworth, Jedliczka, 
Scharwenka, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, &c.,) are almost more 
enthusiastic than the students, of whom one might, with 
greater reason, expect a liking for the new, the unconven- 
tional. Risler seems dominated by a feeling of most in- 
tense artistic earnestness, and therefore his individuali- 
ties, being based on sincerity and unfeigned reverence, 
neither startle nor repel. 

His hearers are bound to acknowledge Risler’s intellec- 
tual power, and they believe this artist-mind that views Bee- 


thoven with the searching, exhaustive eye of genius. To 
my mind, the secret of Risler’s unusual hold on the 
audience lies in his utter simplicity and naturalness. We 


have all been fed with so much talk about “the hidden 
meanings” of Beethoven that when we hear a good, 
straight, honest performance of one of his sonatas or con- 
certos we do not recognize it. Judging from the recondite 
utterances of some of our sage writers on musical sub- 
jects, it would seem as if Beethoven had composed with 
the sole idea of presenting posterity with a series of musi- 
cal puzzles so enshrouded in obscurity that a correct solu- 
tion were impossible. Risler shows us the real Beethoven 
—brusque, vigorous, dauntless, impetuous, tender, true, 
and, before all things, movingly human. By dint of some 
power not yet satisfactorily explained Risler has gone a 
step further than the leading pianists of to-day. No one 
else can declaim on the piano like Risler. 

Nathalie Janotha gave a piano recital at the Singak- 
ademie, before a small but very expectant audience. 
Great interest had been aroused in musical circles here 
by the announcement that Mile. Janotha was to play a 
hitherto unpublished nocturne, C sharp minor and a fu- 
gue (!) by Chopin. Both compositions proved more val- 
uable as curiosities than as works of art. 
prised that the nocturne remained unpublished while the | 
composer lived. This dragging to the light of a piece 
which Chopin may have thought buried in oblivion shows 
neither tact nor reverence on Mlle. Janotha’s part. The 
fugue may represent a mere exercise in counterpoint, pos- 
sibly torn from some note-book of Chopin’s student days. 
I heard the pianist in the “Kreutzer Sonata,” which she 
played with Prof. Dr. Joachim. 
violinists was not in perfect trim and “scratched” most 


abominably at times. In Mlle. Janotha’s playing I detected 


little of true work, and much of inartistic affectation. She 
played, however, on a very beautiful Steinway grand 
piano. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Franz Bellinger. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 


HILADELPHIA has recently lost one the most prom- 
its younger musicians in the removal of 


January 1, 1808. 


inent of 
Franz Bellinger from this city to Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bellinger came here five years ago with fresh laurels won 


both in concert playing and as conductor in singing com- | 


petitions in Germany, his native land. He had been stu- 
dent at Cologne, Brussels, Milan and Leipsic; later, 
structor at Cologne and successful orchestral and choral 
conductor. 

Mr. Bellinger has held an enviable position in Phila- | 
delphia, having been wonderfully successful as private 
teacher and having taught in some of the best known 
schools in the country. It was with genuine regret that 
his many friends and pupils learned of his decision to go 
to Indianapolis. 

The occasion of the change was the offer to Mr. Bel- 
linger of the position of music director of one of the 


The Nestor of modern | 


I am not sur- | 





Mr. | 
| violin pupils from the class of Richard Arnold. 


| 


“the commanding position in musical mat- 


easily affords 
as was said by one of its 


ters in the State of Indiana,” 
prominent men. 

John P. Frenzel, chairman of the music committee, 
in an interview with a reporter of the Indianapolis News, 
said: “I regard the engagement of Mr. Bellinger as one 
of the biggest forward strides that Indianapolis has taken 
in a musical way for a number of years. In talents and 
education he ranks right along with Van der Stucken and 
men of that class. And aside from his music, he is a 
thoroughly educated and cultivated gentleman.” 

It being already late in the season, Mr. Bellinger has 
immediately taken up the heavy work of the year, and is 
already part and parcel of the musical life of Indianapolis. 
That city has gained by our loss, and we wish Mr. Bel- 
linger the success and appreciation he is sure to win; for 
he has thorough musical training as well as temperament, 
and is an industrious worker. 

At present, to her own credit be it said, it looks as if 
Indianapolis would heartily respond to the call for better 
things musically than have ever been in that enterpris- 
ing and interesting city. Mr. Bellinger is a musician who 
has already made no small name for himself as composer 
and conductor, and Indianapolis is sure to be heard of 
with him as her musical leader. ay 


Scharwenka Conservatory Concert. 


CONCERT was given on Tuesday evening, December 
vocal and violin pupils of the Schar- 
This was the pro- 


8, by piano, 
wenka Conservatory in Steinway Hall. 


gram: 

a ee ry ee Liszt 
Miss Anna Balz. 

WTOC, DOR TOR Basis oak pai ANetiweiaes 0 Chaminade 

IE: ON iin. cnrhd anigamasie in siae hee nee on Lane 


Miss Isabel Carleton. 


Violin, Adagio from E major Concerto........... David 
Charles Mattmann. 
Peis POO Te -Sciies he os 0 de < kinins v0<0n0s0 Liszt 


Albert von Dénhoff. 


Wocal, Belailicte Grkaee.. occcccccccccccecces Von Fielitz 

ee I ia w og hn 4 koe keccveceed Von Fielitz 

OSE, SI bas ns hess be a chene ss cisee< Mackenzie 
Miss Katherine S. Parsons. 

Paae, Dees, OP. BE. Be Ws os ccns occesceces Chopin 

Miss N. Davis. 
Veta ( ee iid oa deena ek bes dbiceoss eds Svendsen 
Miss penenen McCall. 

Woes Bowe Bie ae Bes cts stansicee «do00cedsus Foote 
Miss o—_- L. Thebault. 

Peet, CI obs cc cctscessnandereecss Chaminade | 


Miss Rachael Nordlinger. 
Orchestral accompaniment on a second piano by AIl- 
fred Veit. 
Of the four piano pupils three were those of Her: 
Xaver Scharwenka and one of Alfred Veit. The vocal 
pupils were from the class of Mrs. Emil Gramm, and the 


It is a fact not always remembered that the pupil of the 


| public concert room is not always the pupil of a class- 


in- | 


| 


largest choral societies in that part of the country, to- | 


gether with one or two other important positions, which | 


room hearing. Nerves often play havoc with a pupil's 
public effort and simultaneously fill the teacher’s cup with 
mortifying disappointment. At this Scharwenka concert, 
however, things went with remarkably confident smooth- 
ness, although in one or two cases there can be no doubt 
that pupils failed to do themeselves full justice. The in- 
stances were, however, separable, and had chiefly to do 
with the surety of piano fingers. 

Energy, character and spirit marked the playing of Miss 
Anna Balz, who gave the Liszt Rhapsodie with technical 
certainty and brilliancy and plenty of élan. She was re- 
called and had to play again. Her work deserved to sat- 
isfy the professor, since she lost no point through being 





**Mme. Beumer confirmed the 
impression of her artistic powers 
gained at her previous appearance ; 
namely, that she is a brilliant and 
accomplished coloratura singer.’’— 
New Yorh Tribune, Nov, ro, 1897. 





‘‘Mme. Beumer is undoubtedly 
a well schooled and experienced 
singer, and she was heartily ap- 
plauded and recalled."—New York 
Herald, Nov. 10, 1897. 


The Great Belgian Soprano 


YNA BEUMER 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 


15 


ill at ease. Young Von Dénhoff attacked the Liszt Polo 
naise with positively reckless ferocity, immediately trans 
forming the piano into an orchestra as far as sonority was 
concerned, and then proceeded with dragged and un 
steady rhythms through a familiar work which would 
have done better with less noise, more life and a due reg- 
ularity of gait. The youth has great talent and enormous 
and should not let excitement 


force, but he needs control, 
over tonal volume blind him to the value of color, to say 
nothing of rhythm or of technical clearness. He blurred 


a good deal. Nerves were probably in question here 

The Chopin G minor Ballade was a heavy weight for 
the temperamental as well as technical shoulders of Miss 
N. Davis, who also showed nervousness in her technic 
She played, however, very creditably 

Excellent work, clean, tasteful, rhythmic and stamped 
with a great deal of finish was done by Miss Rachael Nord 
linger in Chaminade’s Concertstiick. The pupil had the 
advantage of the musicianly accompaniment on second 
piano of her teacher, Alfred Veit, who, the way, got 
in his orchestral episodes—including some big octave 
rushes and choral masses—with tremendous brilliancy and 
authority. Miss Nordlinger came through with ease and 
precision, and some crochety points of attack were covered 
by her with satisfying certainty. This Concertsttick, not 
often heard, was a feature of the evening. 

Congratulations are certainly in order for Mrs. Gramm 
for the work of her class. There were three good voices 
placed and trained to most intelligent use 
Miss Isabel Carleton, soprano, had gained confidence by 
the time of her second number and sang the “Hush-a-Bye” 
Her voice is of lovely and brilliant quality 
Each pupil sang with taste, and refinement, 
and there were few amateurish crudities apparent. Miss 
Katherine S. Parsons’ contralto was most happy in Mac- 
kenzie’s “ Spring Song,” while the soprano song, “ Love 
Me if I Live,” was sung so daintily and expressively by 
Miss Blanche Thebault that the young singer was obliged 
to return and repeat it. Truly excellent work was this o1 
the Scharwenka Conservatory vocal department, and 
the diction of the pupils calls for special comment. 

Chas. Mattmann handled his violin as an artist of ster 
ling promise exhibited sound musical intelligence, 
with technical facility. The Svendsen Romance was sym 
pathetically played by Miss Margaret McCall, 
a pure and pretty tone. Emil Gramm played 
piano accompaniments to the violin numbers with great 
delicacy and Miss Helen Collins accompanied the vocal 
pupils excellently. 

It was a highly successful pupils’ concert 
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admirably 


charmingly. 
sympathy 
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who has 
the 


Felix Heink in New York. 


Felix Heink, the musical director of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Conservatory of Music, was in New York participating 
musical and social functions which oc- 
It is reported that Mr 


of 


in several of the 
curred during Christmas week. 
Heink has been offered the musical direction of one 
the New York conservatories. 
> 
XAMINATIONS for Associateship and Fellowship 
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will be held in New York city January 25 and 26, 18908 
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511 West 145th St., New York. 
CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Chairman Exam. Com. 
Mae Church, New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
Wabash avenue, January 1, 1898. 


HEN the enormous possibilties of this great city, 

with its wealth, its culture and its wondrous pro- 

gressiveness are taken into consideration the year that 

has just passed away has not reflected such glory music- 
ally as we had a right to expect. 

As in other cities, failure and disappointment have been 

noticeable. First, Rosenthal’s unfortunate illness, which 


threw a gloom over the beginning of the season, then the | 


disaffection of various former members of the Grau com- 
pany threatened that organization with collapse. The 
apathy of the public, too, was really remarkable. Noth- 
ing “drew” in very large numbers, and only private enter- 
prise prevented the year 1897 from being not only a finan- 
cial but an artistic failure, inasmuch as few of the chief 
artists had the incentive to continue in their work and de- 
voted their time almost exclusively to teaching. 

So the year 1897, which began so badly, was true to it- 
self and ended badly, for the inimitable Sembrich, who 
had been announced to close the musical season of 1897 
and open that of 1898, telegraphed fom New York her 
regrets that sudden influenza prevented. Hundreds were 
disappointed, for she has many devoted admirers here. I 
know one man who heard her in 1885 and whose loyalty 


‘eteahiee The Lalo Concerto was eetils number, after 
which he played an encore of Max Bruch’s. 
i ee 


Apart from the Thomas Orchestra, the opera, and the 
Apollo Club, the only concerts given by visiting artists 
during the earlier part of the year 1897 were those of 
Nordica, Calvé, Halir, at Wolfsohn’s Jubilee; Sousa, 
| Carreho and Huberman. During the last three months 
of 1897, Miss Ulrich (Mlle. Noldi) and Miss O’Brien gave 








the only two large concerts at Central Music Hall. The 
society doing the best work, of course, was the Apollo 
| Club, who presented two new works to Chicago 
audiences. These were Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” and | 
Goring Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark.” 

In addition to these works, the annual performance of 
“The Messiah,” Mackenzie’s “Rose of Sharon,” Rheinber- 
ger’s “Christoforus,” and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” were 
given. The club’s work was most favorably regarded, 
and, notwithstanding the depression of the times, the or= 
ganization showed an advance in sales. The Mendelssohn 
| Club also had considerable success, giving three concerts 

| by subscription. The Amateur Musical Club also con- 

tributed its quota of music to the list of socially musical 
| functions, under the very able presidency of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Ullmann. 

All the conservatories were well represented in concert | 
work, the Chicago Musical College leading as to the num- 
ber of events with the American Conservatory, Chicago 
Conservatory and the Gottschalk Lyric School following 
in the order named. 

In the list of private teachers and entertainers Emil | 
Liebling stands pre-eminent, giving no less than seven 
concerts himself and playing at many given by other | 
artists. J. H. Kowalski gave several studio recitals and 
several public entertainments. 

Mr. Sherwood was among those giving recitals and also | 
one very largely attended concert at Central Music Hall. 














to her marvelous gifts had since never wavered. He pur- | 


chased fifty seats to present to some of his friends, while | . 
| a number of times, and these two former students, with | 


another purchased twenty, and altogether, notwithstand- 
ing much holiday enterprise and merrymaking, the Audi- 
torium bade fair to be crowded. But the week ended 
shows us no Sembrich nor any likelihood of her coming 
to Chicago. A magnificent house was assured, with hosts 
of old friends and the newer generation ready to become 
so. Therefore it seems extraordinary that no hope is held 
out that eventually we may hear her. 


** * 


The concert given by the Thomas Orchestra, however, 
apparently suffered little pecuniary loss from Sembrich’s 


non-appearance, for the Auditorium was crowded to hear | 


a gorgeous program beautifully played, with Gerardy, 
’cello soloist. The young virtuoso has improved in his 
method of interpretation since last here, and his perform- 


| baritone, but possibly the leading singer so far as the 





| 


ance was of course enthusiastically encored. But his se- | 


lection was not of the most taking character, and it would 
have been preferable if he had attacked some more fa- 
vorite composition. 

The orchestra was in unusually good form, and played 


with delicacy and finish Dvorak’s delightful “Carnival” | 


overture, the lately-produced Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite, 
“Scheherazade” (Op. 38) and Schubert’s unfinished sym- 






W. C. E. Seeboeck, Carl Becker, D. A. Clippinger, Au- | 
gust Hyllested and H. S. Perkins were among the other 
Chicagoans heard in recital last year. 

Local artists were tolerably well represented. In the | 
early part of 1897 Helen Bradley was heard three times | 
in important concerts; George Hamlin was also heard 


Frank T. Baird, undoubtedly obtained the lion’s share of 
engagements. Mrs. Katherine Fisk sang at two concerts. 
George Ellsworth Holmes, the finest baritone Chicago 
possesses, was also persona grata with audiences here, | 
and was received by acclamation as not only the leading | 


West is concerned. Miss Jennie Osborn, too, was an- 
other to advance rapidly and was received with general 
favor, her taking voice and manner gaining for her sev- 
éral excellent engagements, notably with the Arpollos. 
Mrs. Harrington Furbeck, Mrs. Rommeis Thacker, Miss 
Estelle Harrington, Mrs. Christine Nillson Dreir and the 
leading lyric soprano, Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, were 
also heard with the biggest organizations, 

The greatest successes among the visiting artists at the 
end of 1897 must be accorded Bispham, Ysaye, Campanari, 
and Nordica; while Chicago’s fine artists who have all 
appeared recently receiving enthusiastic recognition are 
Bruno Steindel, L. Kramer and Edmund Schuecker. One 
of the most noted events of 1897 was the appearance of 
Leopold Godowsky with the Chicago Orchestra when he 
gave such a magnificent performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
first concerto. 


| to be paid until the band reached Chicago. 


Atmisiae the music of rs can be summed up as ar- 
tistically satisfactory, but financially wanting. In other 
words although eminent musicians were here ready and 
willing, yet the public, owing to the stringency of the 
times, was during the first half of the year unresponsive. 

Fortunately in the latter portion a better state of affairs 
existed on the part of the public, but, peculiarly enough, 
the local artists have not been placed sufficiently in evi- 
dence, and this part of the subject I propose to go into 
more extensively in a future letter. 

* * 7 


A large audience worked up by glowing accounts from 
other cities to a pleasurable anticipation of a musical treat 
assembled last evening in Central Music Hall to welcome 
the famous Banda Rossa. It was about the time an- 
nounced for the commencement of the concert when those 


| present were electrified by a statement from the stage that 


some obstacle had arisen owing to which the Banda Rossa 
would not play and money paid for the tickets would be 
refunded at the box office. 

Rumors of trouble and financial embarrassments had 


| been rife during the preceding day, and I had even re- 


ceived private information of possible serious difficulties, 
but none the less the culmination came as a surprise. 
Manager Carl Rosenfeld and Signor Sorrentino, the band- 
master, had come to a deadlock. The latter demanded 
considerable back salaries. Mr. Rosenfeld maintained the 
band was indebted to him for excess payment over his con- 


| tract, and the players went on “strike.” 


To the doing of this opportunely and most effectually, 
a previous proceeding of a similar kind in New York 
had been full of useful experience. 

The story of the trouble so far as can be gathered is 


| as follows: Manager Rosenfeld, after the negotiations with 


Signor Sorrentino in Naples, for this American tour, had 
engaged the maestro and his fifty-five bandsmen for eleven 
months at a total cost of $142 a day and actual traveling 
expenses, not inclusive of hotel bills. 

No sooner was the band in New York than the gay Ital- 
ians found that the cost of living in the hotels of the Unit- 
ed States was somewhat heavier than in Naples. A two 
days’ strike was the consequence, when Manager Rosen- 
feld gave in and made a new contract to pay $175 a day. 
While the band was playing in Cincinnati a telegram 
was received from the manager that no more money was 
Early yester- 
day morning Signor Sorrentino called on Manager Ros 
enfeld to collect the overdue salaries, and was informed 
that the New York or second contract was void, and that 
instead of his owing $2,000 the band was indebted to him 
$2,800 for excess paid over original contract amount. 
After consultation among the band members it was de- 
cided not to play. 

It is stated that some concerts will be given by the 
Banda Rossa in this city during next week, one being for 
a local charity. Then a return will be made to the East, 
Signor Sorrentino declaring that he has several offers 
from Boston managers. According to other members of 
the band there is a possibility that it will be a Chicago 
fixture for the winter season. 

Manager Rosenfeld expressed himself as outraged by 
the treatment accorded him. He says that not only has 
$20,000 been spent in making a reputation for the band, 
but that $3,000 was advanced in Italy, and that of this $200 
only has been repaid. “The demand for a release from all 
his obligations and a $2,000 bonus was something impos- 
sible to agree to, and now, as he threatened to do if re- 
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fused, a strike has been ooniitinti Of course, if he at- 
tempts to play under his.own or other management, suit 
will be brought against Signor Sorrentino and the band 
for breach of contract and an injunction at once secured.” 


Notes or CuHIcaco ArRTISTs. 


It is rare to find a finished pianist equally good as an | 


organist, but this is just what that fine solo and ensemble 
pianist Walter Spry can claim. He gave an organ recital 
at Quincy lately, playing the following program: 


Pee eee Gets. 1. SURGE. i vices c6cc ever ot edins Bach 
Andante from Fifth Symphony................ Beethoven 
a i PI lt Real: cla Tours 
Melodie and Intermezzo. ............0..eeeeeeeees Parker 
Cemvptte Soomt: Mies oii os 00 sv sic od bes di ws'ivivn Thomas 
II atin tas elie tneen: indinehs otirdenwidinaateaeiesmiiell Dubois 
rear Spry 


Apropos of the above the Quincy Whig said: “Mr. 


Spry is a master of the organ and produces from this in- 


strument great waves of melody, which roll with grand 
effect and echo back most beautiful harmonies. The ‘Fan- 
taisie on American Airs,’ 
Spry was one of the most thoroughly enjoyable selections 
of the evening.” 

Walter Spry was assisted at his recital 
Schulze, violinist, and Mrs. Devine, vocalist. 

Frederic W. Root has shown me some 
pupil, Miss Genevieve Lester, now on tour through the 
South with the Hughes Concert Company. As it her first 
concert work, the following would indicate that she has 
begun a career of success: 

Miss Genevieve Lester charmed the audience with her 
soprano solos. Her voice is pure and strong and per- 
fectly under control. She received several encores.— 
Knoxville Sentinel 


by Walter 


Those who have been familiar with her singing hereto- 
fore were prepared for excellent work in the vocal line, 
but they hardly expected the treat this young lady gave 
them.—Cairo Telegram. 





Miss Genevieve Lester has charmed audiences here sev- 
eral times before by the exquisite beauty of her voice. 
She acquitted herself admirably last night and received 
many hearty evidences of popular favor.—Cairo Bulletin. 





Miss Lester, the soprano soloist, throws her whole soul 
into the piece she is singing and becomes seemingly ob- 
livious to her surroundings by entering into the soul of it 
Her expression and finish are excellent and she is blessed 
with a voice marvelous in its sweetness. —Roanoke Times. 





Miss Lester has a strong yet sweet soprano voice, which 
is under perfect control. 
sense of tone and power of interpretation appeared in 
Raleigh. Her highest notes are true and clear and her 

many graces are given opportunities, of which they never 
fail to take advantage.—Raleigh, N. 

I see Charles W. Clark is visiting Chicago. It is good 
to note that a few weeks since THe Courter gave much 
of the credit for the work he accomplishes to Frederick 
W. Root. If I remember rightly, Mr. Clark. when he 
first came to Chicago, studied two years with Mr. Root, 


| 
| 


January 25. 


| capacity of pianist, 


and again some three years ago it was the Chicago | 
teacher who coached Mr. Clark for the “Walkiire” music 
for a Crystal Palace concert. All of which goes to prove 
that Chicagoans may learn some things, but not all things. 
in another city. 

Gustin Wright, who I understand is a pupil of Guilmant, 
gave two organ recitals December 20 and 23. He had the 
artistic co-operation of Miss Jessie Dunn and H. Truax. 
The last named, a pupil of that clever teacher Mrs. O. L 
Fox, leaves shortly for an extended stay in Europe. 

A joint pupil of William H. Sherwood and Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler gives a concert in Central Music Hall 


assist him. This will be a momentous occasion to Robert 
W. Stevens, as it is his first public appearance in the 


| president of the Sherwood Club. Mr. Stevens is a nephew 


composed and played by Mr. | 


notices of his | 





| to the highest pitch. 


Never has an artist with rarer | 


of Silas G. Pratt. He will play two concertos, accompan- 


| She was accompanied by Mr. Spry. 


He has engaged the Thomas Orchestra to | 


for at present he is best known as | 


ied by the orchestra, which supplies the balance of the | 


program. 


Miss Aileen Brower, whom I have had occasion to no- | 


tice several times recently, gave a song recital in the 
Athenzum on Wednesday of last week. Considering the 
youth of this very pretty girl the program she sang was 
It included selections from Moszkowski, Le- 
Miss Brower is only sixteen 


remarkable. 
Schubert and Gounod. 


cocq, 
and reminds one of the pictures of Lady Millais when 
Mrs. Ruskin. Her voice is developing and her musical 


intelligence most pronounced. Given years enough train- 
ing, the young Western girl should fulfill the predictions 
made for her. 

A fashionable musicale was given at Riverside last week 
by the Vilim Trio, who had the assistance of Mme. Ragna 
Linné. The program was interesting and enhanced by 
the singing of the notable Swedish dramatic soprano, who 
is a favorite everywhere. 

The Quincy Morning Whig in describing the concert 
given by the Spiering Quartet and Walter Spry had the 
following favorable comment: 

That was a splendid audience at the Luther Memorial 
Church last night, and it occupied every available seat in 
the beautiful edifice. The attraction which drew out all 
these people was the famous Spiering String Quartet, of 
Chicago, which appeared under the auspices of the faculty 
of the Conservatory of Music. Much has been said in 
praise of this organization and expectation was roused 
However, it is only necessary to 
state that the most critical must have felt himself amply 


| rewarded by the splendid character of the program and 


the excellent execution of every number. 

The Spiering String Quartet consists of Theodore B. 
Spiering, first violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; 
Adolf Weidig, viola, and Herman Diestel, ‘cello, and all 
are masters of their various instruments. In last evening’s 
concert they were assisted by Mary L. Adams and Walter 
Spry, both of the Conservatory faculty. While some of 
the audience may have considered the program extremely 
classical, it was none the less senjoyable. The first num- 
ber introduced the quartet in Beethoven’s op. 18, No. 4, 
C minor. The program says that this is one of the com- 
poser’s earlier compositions, but it is certainly one of | 
most brilliant, and serves as an excellent means of dis- 
playing the artistic methods of these artists. The aeenai 
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number was a ‘cello solo, “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch, and 
gave Mr. Diestel ample opportunity to show his marvel 
ous powers on this most difficult of instruments. He was 
rapturously applauded and responded gracefully. The 
quartet next performed in the same splendid manner “An 
dante Cantabile,” Tschaikowsky, and “Scherzo,” Cheru 
bini. Miss Adams sang three selections from Schubert, 
“The Inquirer,” “Faith in Spring” and “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark.” She was in excellent voice and was heartily ap 
plauded. Miss Adams is a great favorite and justly s« 
Mr. Spiering proved 
‘Album Leaf,” 


himself a veritable maestro in his solos, 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, and “Farfalla,” Sauret. His playing 1s 
commanding and as near perfect as possible. The last 
number was Schumann’s famous op. 47, for piano and 
strings, and was the gem of the evening, the audience 
showing its deep appreciation by frequent and unre 
strained applause 


Much of the success of last night’s concert is due to 
Walter Spry, director of the Conservatory of Music, who 
has labored faithfully and unceasingly in its interests. It 


has been said that Quincy people do not appreciate good 
music, but that theory was disproved last night 

Mrs. Nellie Bangs, Skelton gave 
Soper School of Oratory the 16th ult. 
clever pianist, teacher, accompanist, 
added to her profession by coaching singers, in which she 
has proved herself in many instances most valuable. 

Frederick Carberry has been adding to his laurels 
Detroit Free Press said of him: 

Of the performers, Frederick W. Carberry 
tenor, was pleasantly heard for the first time. 
light in volume, well trained in both upper 


at the 
Skelton is a 


a faculty concert 
Mrs. 
and 


has recently 


The 


a Chicago 
His voice is 
and lower 


registers, and admirably adapted for concert work. He 
was first heard in the aria, “ Strengthen Ye the Weak 
Hands,” from “ Isaiah,” a somewhat difficult composition 


for the voice unless assisted by an orchestra, but Mr. Car 
berry overcame the handicap of a piano accompaniment 
and sang with an artistic finish. Later in the evening he 


gave the Miserere scene from “I! Trovatore,” with Mrs 
Ellis, and was also heard in two songs, “ Were My Song 
With Wings Provided,” by Hahn, and “ Thanks for Thy 


widely different in theme, but 


Hand,” by Grieg. Both are 
and was given a hearty 


Mr. Carberry did them full justice, 

encore. 

direc- 
East 


Max Bendix and Leopold Godowsky, under the 


tion of an Eastern manager, will make a tour of the 


shortly. Before leaving Chicago they will be heard here 
at Central Music Hall. Upon this occasion a vocalist will 
also contribute to the program 


Some weeks ago I identified Harry J. Fellows with the 
Anglicised Americans. It was a mistake which it is a 
pleasure to correct. Mr. Fellows is an American; always 


when he went to Lon 
Mr. Fellows had 
Mme 


studied in this country until 1806, 
don and took lessons from Randegger 
his tour with Genevra 


most decided success on 


M*BAROLET-JASMIN, 


Paris Pupil of the renowned FLORENZA d’ARONA 





and graduate of the d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course, has 
arrived and will give vocal lessons at her 


Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N.Y; 


90% 


wwe 


Studio, 








Remington Squire, Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 125 East 24th Ath Street, New York. = Sole Control ; 





€. €. Cowne, Cenor. 


Che New York 
Ladies’ Crio: 








Cilian Carlismith, Contralto. 





Dora Ualesca Becker, Flavie Van den Hende, 


Vio 


Clemente Belogna, Basso. 

















—— mesa, Counc | 


Goanere Meredith, Soprano. 











Heinrich Meyn, Baritone. 


Each a 
Soloist! 


Mabel Phipps, 
Piano. 
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Johnstone Bishop, with not a iain voice among his 
criticisms. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte gave a concert last Monday, 


with Miss Helen Buckley, Bruno Kuehn, Edmund 

Schuecker and Arne Oldberg. This is the program: 

NE, WEEE ES siden cienstcsndavnneah ends se sehbiwan Ritter 
W. Middelschulte. 

Chromatic Fantaisie — PN cede des ticsdvgeee" Bach 


Arne Oldberg. 
Ave Maria (organ, harp and violin accom- 


SURI i is 5 dir oes hk Seite we ove Bach-Gounod 
Miss Helen Buckley 
LOGUE: iio i5a<)s odeo eee edeek< ateesiienet Wieniawski 
en Kuehn. 
Fautaisic for harp, GOs DBs os ccgsc dees 00 es wvevs Schuecker 
Edmund Schuecker. 
Cancatc VasiiOiie nhc cccedaccsdescctsucs Middelschulte 
W. Middelschulte. 
Variations on an original theme, op. II.......... Oldberg 
Arne Oldberg. 
ROMANS -oc0\e 80 cscedae esse seeds Veusesens Bohm 
Bruno Kuehn 
RAIS occ s.civaéesonthininbhie muadiiebinyninn CHeaaae Handel 
Violin, harp, organ 
DOME nsec dewccenasl sdde ne eae ni cedieetonkee Adam 
Miss Helen Buckley 
Oe eS SP a eer eee Chopin 
Arranged by W. Middelschulte. 
Concertéats 18 G GRENOR eo onc cdcesacevesc ccs hiele-Haupt 


W. Middelschulte. 

William H. Sherwood’s performance in Pittsburg re- 
cently received the following eulogies: 

The soloist at this pair of concerts was William H. 
Sherwood, the celebrated pianist, of Chicago, who has 
been heard here before, but never under more favorable 
circumstances than on Friday evening. A large audience 
was present and liberally applauded the meritorious per- 
formances of the evening. 

Mr. Sherwood distinguished himself in the Bee- 
thoven concerto in E flat, which was given a fine in- 
terpretation. He has a marvelous technic and easily holds 
a place as one of the finest concert pianists of America. 
He was so ably supported by the orchestra in this number 
that he arose at the close and, after acknowledging the 
vociferous applause of his auditors, turned to Conductor 
Archer and complimented him for the admirable work of 
his players, saying that he had never had finer support 
from an orchestra. This must be quite flattering to Con- 
ductor Archer, for Mr. Sherwood has performed in con- 
junction with several of the large orchestras of the coun- 
try. The work of the orchestra in Weber-Liszt polo- 
naise was not so well done.—Pittsburg Press. 





The soloist of the evening was William H. Sherwood, 
pianist. His work demonstrated that he fully deserves the 
title. Mr. Sherwood is a polished performer, but he is 
not a wonder by any means. He possesses a great deal 
of good old-fashioned technic and plays in beautiful time, 
and puts much fire into his work, which also possesses a 
great deal of delicacy. He was first heard in Beethoven’s 
concerto for piano and orchestra in E flat, a work that 
would be more enjoyable if it were not so long. The 
orchestral accompaniment was good. An encore was de- 
manded, Mr. Sherwood at length responding with a 
waltz by Schubert-Liszt, for piano alone, a piece of rare 
beauty and allowing the display of tremendous technic. 
His second solo was a polonaise for piano and orchestra, 
by Weber-Liszt. 

It is said that a well-known Milwaukee singer possess- 
ing an unusually powerful bass voice intends taking resi- 
dence in Chicago. He will be a decided acquisition to the 
musical ranks here. 

Frederick Lillebridge, of whom a good picture appeared 
in the Chicago edition of the Mustcat Courier, was a 
pupil of A. I. Goodrich, of harmony fame. Mr. Lille- 
bridge’s compositions show unusual talent and bear the 
impress of great studentship. 

Frank King Clark, the young basso, is enjoying much 
popularity. His recent successes at private musicales 
have led to numerous larger engagements. This week he 
will be heard at two concerts and with the Amateur Musi- 
cal Club to-morrow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young have been giving recitals, 
concerts and lectures at Denver, San Diego, Salt Lake 
and numerous other Western cities. They have made not 
only artistic but financial success, large audiences being 
always in attendance. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


THE 








CINCINNATI, January 1, 1898. 


HE fourth afternoon and evening concert of the Sym- 
phony season on Friday afternoon, December 31, and | 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


| demands. As an encore to his first number he sang a bal- 
lad by Hawley. 
| A concert by the Symphony Orchestra under direction 
of Mr. Van der Stucken, on Thursday evening, December 
| 30, in the Auditorium at Delaware, Ohio, brought the sev- 
| enteenth annual convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association to an impressive close. Some two thousand 
| auditors were present. The orchestra was in excellent 
| form and scored an unqualified success. Each number 
| received enthusiastic applause. ‘“Caliban’s Pursuit,” from 
| Mr. Van der Stucken’s ‘ ‘Tempest,” was so well received 
| that it was given da capo. Paul Haase, baritone, of 
the College of Music, made a decided hit. He sang “Wo- 
| tan’s Farewell” with noble conception and dramatic power, 
| and there was fine pathos in his rendering of the aria from 
“Hans Heiling.” He responded to an encore with a song 
by Hawley. 

On Tuesday evening, December 28, the atmosphere in 
the Odeon was redolent with the songs, glees and soft 
music of mandolins and banjos from old Princeton, and 





Saturday evening, January 1, in Music Hall, presented the | | an audience of fashion was cheered and brightened by the 


following program: 


Protests, Creeete 200 TG 6 00.60 d0c coc cc ste sine vox Bach 

Symphony in B flat major, No. 12..........-..++ Haydn 

FG EE SU oa cae ac bee ccnsccecevecah Marschner 
Paul Haase 

RSE R Eee Oe eb y ewe ek, Thea pe E. A. MacDowell 


Caliban’s Pursuit, from The Tempest..F. Van der Stucken 


Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, from 
EEL o Cdlicwudbpaney sied4a0r sees tant se ¥Ere Wagner 


Paul Haase. 


This was an exceptionally beautiful program. Begin- 
ning with Bach, the foundation of the classics, followed 
in the line of development by Haydn, it closed with Wag- 
ner, the legitimate conclusion of Bach and Beethoven. 
The two modern side dishes by MacDowell and Mr. Van 
der Stucken were good relishes. The orchestra had just 
returned from a concert given at Delaware under the 
auspices of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, and 
this additional preparation, coupled with the encourage- 
ment that rewards success, was perhaps one of the reasons 
why it played with particular animation and enthusiasm. 
The symphony of Haydn, with its absolutely pure and 
classic forms of development, afforded unalloyed pleasure. 

Its spontaneity seems to be as fresh as a bed of wild 
flowers, yet cultivated by the highest art. The orchestra 
played with vivacity, grace and classically woven texture 
More shading, more delicacy in the contrasts, more sub- 
tlety and character in the poetry would have been features 
of improvement. There was some uncertainty in the 
attack of the brass, too; but shortcomings such as these 
are easily overlooked in the general result, which was a 
real credit to the orchestra and Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
interpretative powers. In the Bach number the rhythmic 
accentuations and periods were made in the genuine style 
and spirit of the old master. 

Impressive was the choral by the brass instruments. 
The fugue brought the resources of the orchestra into 
masterly play—the several divisions playing together with 
admirable unanimity of purpose and fine tone blending. 
Mr. Van der Stucken excels in the clearness of his read- 
ings—everything is as definitely outlined as a silhouette— 
sometimes even at the sacrifice of delicacy and poetic 
shading. An impressive and at times imposing reading 
was that of the “Walkiire” selection. Its conception was 
good. The contrasts were bold and striking; some of the 
effects massive. 

Paul Haase, baritone, left a splendid impression. He 
has a voice whose rich, adequate material is only excelled 
by its musical quality. It is full and penetrating and rises 
to dramatic power as easily as it expresses the sentiment 
of gentler moods. He has self-composure and artistic 
control. He sang the aria from “Hans Heiling” with fer- 
vor, tenderness and dramatic feeling. ‘“Wotan’s Farewell” 
was a veritable triumph for his vocal art. He put in it a 
noble conception and fulfilled its exacting interpretative 





memories of college days. Almost every number was 
encored, and a few were welcomed with double encores. 
| There is something in the college glee that is irresistibly 
attractive. No gauge of high musicianship need be ap- 
plied for results—the very naturalness and spontaneity of 
the thing brings with it success. It is the rollicking, exas- 
peratingly funny song that pleases the best. 


*** 


Mrs. Anna Spanuth, vocalist and voice teacher, has 
been warmly congratulated upon the success of her 
drama, “Problematic Natures.” Mrs. Dunbar, the lit- 
erary consort of mine host of the Gibson House, it is 
said, has offered to translate the work into English, and 
it is the intention of the authoress to present the play on 
the American stage. Mrs. Spanuth was called in front of 
the stage on the occasion of its initial production at the 
Odeon, on Wednesday night, and presented with a laurel 


wreath. 
- * ~ 


The Marien String Quartet, composed of Messrs. Ma- 
rien, Dasch, Schliewen and Mattioli, assisted by Miss 
Marie Schwill, soprano, gave a concert at Sidney, Ohio, 
on last Tuesday evening. The hall was crowded with a 
fashionable and appreciative audience, many being turned 
away and unable to get seats. After the concert the par- 
ticipants were entertained by Judge Staley, himself a musi- 
cian and a performer on the violin. They will, on invita- 
tion, give another concert there in March, also in Colum- 
bus, Delaware and Piqua. Mr. Weiss is the energetic 
manager of the quartet. 

*_ * * 

The subscription list for the series of unique concerts 
to be given by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Haase in the Odeon is 
meeting with considerable encouragement. Mr. Haase’s 
superb singing at the last symphony concert has awak- 
ened considerable interest in his future work. His wile 
is a soprano of rare gifts and attainments. The first con- 
cert takes place on the evening of January 11 in the 
Odeon. Alexander Weiss, at the College of Music, has 
undertaken the matter of subscriptions. 


*-_ * * 


Alexander Weiss, of the College of Music, has added 
to his management Mrs. Katheryn Hauk-Talbot, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. J. A. Homan. 


Cablegram. 
COLOGNE, January 2, 1898. 
Musical Courier : 
TTO LOHSE’S comic opera, “Der Prinz Wider 
Willen” scored a great success here yesterday at its 
premiére. It was received with remarkable a 








ALEXANDER SILOTI, 


“\Liszt’s Favorite Pupil. 
In America, January until April. 
Address THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York, 








over, 
Violin Soloist. 


Pupil of Ysaye, Halir 
and Marsick. 


Care of The Musical Coaner, 


te DORER PIANO SCHOOL, 


POUCH MANSION, 345 Clinton Avenuc, 
LUDWIG DORER, Director. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VOICE CULTURE 


Under the guidance of 


LAURA CARROLL DENNIS. 


Instruction in all branches of the singer's art. 


Studio: 163 West 84th Street, 


Anita Rio} 


ADDRESS: 204 West 114thiStreet. 





New York. 
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Mrs, ELIZABETH NORTHROP 


Oratorio, 
Concert and 
Musicales, 


ADDRESS 
LEADING 
AGENTS— 
MUSICAL 
COURIER. 





Personal address : 


338 West 56th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


thirty-two people who registered with them Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, they placed twenty-four of them in 
positions before the singers left their office. 

This looks like business, both for Thomas & Fellows 
and the people who register with them. A number of the 
best church positions are being tried for now quietly. The 
confidential manner in which Thomas & Fellows handle 
the business intrusted to them seems to be just what or- 
ganists and church committees wanted. 








NEw YORK, January 3, 1898. 
R. GERRIT SMITH somehow or other found time, 
toward the end of last year, to give a dinner to 
Alexandre Guilmant, to which a few choice spirits were 
bidden. Among them were Dudley Buck, Richard Henry 
Warren, Thomas Hastings, the architect, Roderick Terry, 
D.D., pastor of the church where Brother Smith plays ye 
organne; William C. Carl, known to us all, and who 
therefore needs no qualifying terms; Frank Hastings, and 
James B. Williams. Some musical people came later, 
the following contributing numbers, vocal or instru- 
mental: Messrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Heinrich Meyn, 
Charles B. Foote, Barend van Gerbig, Mrs. Smith and 
Miss Hall also doing their share. 
Mme. Eno Wadsworth-Vivian last week 
uniquely worded invitation: 





issued this 


18 East EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
New York. 


At any time between 8 P. M. of Friday, December 31, 
1897, and 12:01 A. M. of Saturday, January 1, 1898, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vivian will be pleased to see Mr. , to at- 
tend the departure of an old friend and the arrival of a 
new one. 

December 28. 


A houseful of people responded personally, and a very 
pleasant evening (and part of next morning) was spent, 
with the assistance of some music, punch and con- 
comitants. : 

Miss Lulu A .Potter, soprano, of Newark, N. J., con- 
tinues busy, what with her church, her many pupils, her 
concert singing and her Garcia Club of twenty-four female 
voices. This latter gave a concert not long since, when 
the Newark Daily Advertiser said this next morning: 

The opening number was a chorus, “The Water Lily,” 
by Abt, which was sung in a creditable manner by the 
awe. e . 

Two choruses, the “Spinning Song,” and “The Maiden’s 
Complaint,” by Fischer, were well rendered by the mem- 
bers of the club. * * * 

A mutual friend writes me of Miss Porter as follows: 

Her pupils are beginning to be acknowledged now. 
One of them, Miss Caroline Vieser, sang at the Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening and was very successful. She 
has an exceptionally strong soprano voice. You will hear 
of her again. This week she has been kept busy with the ; / 
oneretta “The Merry Milkmaids.” 











Organists anticipating changes in their choirs would do 
well to put in their applications for singers now, as a 
number of churches have already done. Thomas & Fel- 


| lows want more good voices, tenors and bassos especially. 


She Will Be Star Soloist. 

The popular young Belgian singer Mlle. Alice Verlet 
will be the star soloist at the Southern Musical Festivals 
to be given in all the leading Southern cities during the 
entire month of May. 


Clarence de Vaux-Royer, Violinist. 

This finished artist played at William Edward Mulli- 
gan’s recital on Sunday evening last at St. Mark’s Church 
the air on G string of Bach and Romanza of Saint-Saéns 
His work was remarkably well done, his purity of tone 
and phrasing being especially noteworthy. Mr. Mulligan 
accompanied most sympathetically, forming a delightful 
orchestral background. 


Ffrangcon-Davies. 

This eminent baritone will arrive in America early in 
March and will appear in a few song recitals with Mme. 
Emma Juch. He will on this visit introduce his “con- 
stellation” evenings, a combination of music and recitation 
employed in the interpretation of some standard works. 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies has been engaged for a number of | 


the most important spring festivals. 


Testimonial to Schuecker. 

On Thursday evening, January 13, a testimonal concert 
will be tendered to P. A. Schuecker in recognition of his 
completion of twenty-five years’ service as organist of the 
West Presbyterian Church. The following artists will 
appear: Mrs. Shannah Cummings, soprano; Mrs. Carl 
Alves, contralto; William H. Rieger, tenor; Ericsson F. 
Bushnell, bass (composing the choir of the West Church); 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist, and H. E. Distelhurst, 
Chas. Herbert Clarke, James Metcalfe, Chas. B. Hawley, 
composing the Mendelssohn Quartet Club. Louis F. 
Dressler, accompanist. 

Studio Musicale. 
On Tuesday evening, December 28, Frederic Mariner 


tendered an impromptu musical to Mr. and Mrs. Franz | 


P. Kaltenborn at the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fif- 


teenth street. 


A choice program was played by Miss Florence Traub, 


who certainly proved by her marvelous execution, breadth 
of tone and general excellence in phrasing and interpre- 
tation that she is the little artist claimed by her admirers 


Among her selection were “Chant Polonaise,” Chopin- 


Liszt; Ballade in A flat and the G flat Etude, by Chopin, 


Paolo Gallico also gave what he very modestly termed | and the big Liszt Polonaise in E, attempted by so many 
a “musicale” on the same evening in Tuxedo Hall, but | but rarely played as this little lady, but fifteen years old, 


which I doubt not was a very artistic affair. I have heard 
his pupils, and there are some embryo artists among them. 
His pupils’ concert, with orchestra, in Carnegie Lyceum 
last spring, in which the Schumann Concerto, the Saint- | i 
Saéns, the Hungarian Fantasia, and other works of that 
calibre were played by young folks, under eighteen years 
of age, remains fresh in the memory. 

Thomas & Fellows, the choir agents in Carnegie Hall, 
had a remarkable experience the past fortnight. Out of | 


performed it. 
racy in her attack! 


Such tonal effects; such freedom and accu- 


Mr. Kaltenborn added to the enjoyment of the even- 
ng by playing the “ Vivace” number from the Ries suite; 


also the adagio movement from the concerto for violin of 
Mendelssohn. 


It is a pleasure to listen to so excellent an artist as Mr 


Kaltenborn, whose playing is masterful, his tone broad 
and of a rich, sonorous quality. 


Possessed of plenty of 
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magnetism he has the power of actually compelling his 
audience to listen, comprehend and enjoy his playing. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Franz P. Kalt 
enborn, Mrs. Thomas Bloodgood Peck, T. B. Peck, Jr., 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil, Hermann Beyer-Hané, Madame Beyer; 
Mrs. Lucy Love, manager of the Damrosch Opera Com 
pany; Miss Garland, of Bangor, Me.; Miss Gertrude Gar 
diner, of Boston, Mass.; Miss Florence Traub and Mrs 
Traub. 

Gottschalk in New Orleans. 

J. V. Gottschalk, traveling representative for Victor 
Thrane, spent the holidays in New Orleans, his old home. 
He is booking Mr. Thrane’s artists for a series of con- 
certs in Texas. 

Reception to Guilmant. 

The Manuscript Society will tender a reception to M 
Alexandre Guilmant at their third private meeting (this) 
Wednesday evening, January 5, at the Transportation 
Club. 

J. Harry Wheeler. 

Miss Louise Daggett, an artist pupil of Mr. Wheeler, 
sang at a concert in San Antonio, Tex., last week and had 
six recalls after singing “ Heart’s Delight,” by Gilchrist 
She also sang “ Hear ye, Israel” with great effective- 
ness and scholarly interpretation. Another pupil who is 
an artist is Caroline Baenziger Gardiner, the Chicago so- 
prano, who has a beautiful voice and warm musical tem- 
perament. Mr. Wheeler’s first season in New York is 
proving most gratifying. 

* Gustav Hinrichs. 

Gustav Hinrichs is filling his time for teaching very 
rapidly, and a number of his former pupils have resumed 
their studies with him return to this city 
Among the large number of those who fill prominent 
positions upon the operatic stage at present, his charm- 
ing wife, formerly Miss Katherine Fleming, is at present 
reaping laurels upon the concert platform; she recently 
sang with excellent succcess at the concert of the Hobo- 
ken Quartet Club and the Orange Mendelssohn Choral 
Society, both being under the direction of that fine musi- 
cian and composer, Johannes Wirschinger. 

She also sang at the last concert of the New York Press 
Club and the concert given by the Montefiore Club of this 
city, her splendid contralto voice and excellent method 
gaining recognition for her, as well as for her husband 
and teacher. Next week she is to be the guest of honor 
| of the Chiropean Club at their reception and luncheon at 
the Knapp Mansion in Brooklyn. 

Third Mulligan Organ Recital. 

The third organ recital by William Edward Mulligan, 
which took place at St. Mark’s Church on Sunday even- 
ing last, was a highly artistic performance. Mr. Mulli- 
gan is beyond doubt a remarkable and versatile artist; 
first and above all things a superior organist and after- 
ward a capital pianist and accompanist. The excellence 
of the combination in his case is exceptionally worthy 
of note, Mr. Mulligan proving quite as felicitous and sat- 
isfactory in one groove as the other 

The Third Sonata, op. 56, of Guilmant 
Mr. Mulligan might well have delighted the French mas 
The first movement, 


since his 


as played by 


ter, could he have been present. 
allegro confuoco, was given with a striking dash and brill- 
iancy; while the adagio was played with poetic dreami 
ness and charming registration. Three short pieces by 
Salomé (dedicated to Mr. Mulligan) 
by Saint-Saéns were also interpreted with musical author 
ity and finish. 

Mr. Mulligan justly takes rank among the finest organ 
ists of America and may be cordially congratulated on the 


and a Saraband 


high artistic success of his recitals. 





Mme. LAURA 


DANZIGER-ROSEBAULT. 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


“ Her playing a revelation.” —BSerlin Tageblatt. 
pe Audience enthusiastic.” —New York erald. 

“ Foreign approval indorsed here.”—New York Sun. 
“ Great musical feeling.” —New York Staats-Zeitung. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, 
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New York City. 


F course it was a misprint, yet it is not alto- 

gether inappropriate to call it “The People’s 

Chloral Union! Perhaps it would better suit the 
soporific Oratorio Society. 





LTHOUGH he has a knack of writing popular 
comic operas, Reginald DeKoven is not a 
power in critical estimates of music. His article on 
opera in New York in the current Scribner’s is an 
excellent specimen of bad history. Mr. DeKoven 
should always verify quotations, even if he leaves 
out the quotation marks. 


A PERFECTLY disinterested eye-witness re- 

ports that the German opera company of 
Damrosch and Ellis, now singing in Philadelphia, 
is the worst equipped as to scenery, costumes and 
voices that voung Mr. Damrosch has had the 
impudence to impose upon an unsuspecting public. 
But he will discover that New York is not Phila- 
delphia. 


T HE Cosmopolitan University has announced its 

series of courses or branches of studying. 
There are about a score of them. The first course is 
Wisdom. When we hear who the Professor of 
Wisdom is, we shall join his classes. Till he is ap- 
pointed Wisdom may cry aloud in the streets, but 
we shall not regard her. But who can be the Pro- 
fessor of Wisdom? 


E oe new management of the Brooklyn Acad- 

emy of Music is placed in the hands of Ra- 
fael Navarro, which appears to us as the best New 
Year’s gift the Borough of Brooklyn has had. Mr. 
Hooper and his Brooklyn Institute relinquished all 
aims at spreading in the line of lessees of public 
halls and are more intent upon developing a taste 
for musical entertainments, for which purpose one 
of Professor Hooper’s committee will visit Europe 
soon to engage “talent,” as it is called, directly, 
thereby saving commissions and applying them to 
the advancement of individual prestige in an en- 
tirely novel manner to be explained hereafter, when 
we will explain it. 

Naturally, if Professor Hooper were an organist 
and chloral, beg pardon, choral director and com- 
poser, &c., he might also become a beneficiary 
under the system soon to be developed, but Profes- 
sor Hooper claims to be only a farmer, and true to 
his natural instincts he permits his associates to en- 
ter the more remunerative fields of musical manipu- 
lation. There is a great future—a great future 
ahead, too, for the Brooklyn Institute under the 
acute supervision of a combination of minds whose 
intellects are diffused in so many varied and inter- 
esting directions. 





THE CONFUTING OF MOSES. 


UR old acquaintance, the critical Moses of 
New Haven, has been at his funny tricks 
again. He has been telling his yokel friends that 
an orchestral conductor should not use the baton; 
that it is useless, &c., ad nauseum. The story got 
into the London Musical Standard and brought 
forth the following squelching reply: 


Wuy Conpuct witH A Baton? 


To the Editor of The Musical Standard: 

S1r.—“Why Conduct with a Baton?” in your issue of 
December 4 has caused me fo little interest. Your con- 
tributor expends a great deal of space in expatiating upon 
the manifold essentials of a conductor and follows this by 
advocating the disuse of the baton; at first sight an illog- 
ical sequence of ideas. The notion of the writer of the 
article in question seems to incline toward some branch 
of hypnotism or animal magnetism! In short, that the 
conductor should sit in the midst of his orchestra and im- 
bue his men with his ideas—with the help of an occasional 
wink or smile. Conductors would certainly have to be 
"born, not made.” 

If I were one of a “skilled body of artists” I certainly 
should not feel any “humiliation” in being under the con- 
trol of Dr. Richter’s baton—with its “toneless beat and 
metronomical movements.” Mentioning Dr. Richter will, 
of course, suggest the occasion when his orchestra played 
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the five-four movement of the “Pathetic” Symphony 
without any beat. In my mind that was necessarily a 
more mechanical and metronomical reading than any- 
thing done under his baton. Referring to past ages of 
music does not stand for an argument. Music has ad- 
vanced; and the modern orchestra of 100, playing modern 
works with few rehearsals, cannot be classed with an 
eighteenth century church choir and orchestra doing com- 
paratively simple works after many rehearsals—and per- 
chance indifferently. 

We might as well say, “Why use the ninth position on 
the violin? Corelli didn’t.” Yours faithfully, 

JANus. 


Again we make the inquiry: Where was Moses 
when the lights went out? In New Haven or in the 


dark? 


ORATORIO IN RELAYS. 


W* are accustomed to get our oratorio with one 
conductor throughout, one soloist in each 

role. But there is nothing unique about this. This 
is the “commonplace” of which Tennyson speaks 
as being so very “common.” This is monotony. 
Now, on last Wednesday afternoon, December 
29, a new departure was made in this matter of or- 
atorio in New York, embracing novelty and variety 
in a piquant degree. “The Messiah” was billed for 
performance in Carnegie Hall, with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, and among the soloists Ellison van Hoose, 
tenor. The New York Symphony Orchestra hap- 
pens to be at present in Philadelphia, assisting Mr. 
Damrosch in the presentation of that versatile 
scheme of opera which he has made his metier this 
But a piece of deception of this kind did 
The majority of “Mes- 


season. 
not embarrass things any. 
siah” lovers, it was calculated, might hardly dis- 
tinguish the personnel of an orchestra so long as 
the conductor was there, and a scratch band might 
pass muster. It did. Individual factors, however, 
are different. Mr. Damrosch could not pass an- 
other man off as himself, nor could the tenor Van 
Hoose, who is also engaged in the operatic venture 
now in Philadelphia and directed by Mr. Damrosch. 
Both men had to put in an appearance. Both men 
did. 

And thereby hangs the tale which gives to our 
metropolis its henceforth noble prestige for brilliant 
originality in the conduct of oratorio affairs... Dam- 
rosch conducted and Van Hoose sang just about 
half way through the oratorio. But what would 
you? Opera was running in Philadelphia. Time 
was up, if a train was to be caught. A man cannot 
be present in two places at the same time. Which 
performance to choose? The opera, of course. A 
bas the oratorio. The conductor of the New York 
Symphony and Oratorio societies had set things 
under weigh. Now off to Philadelphia, he and his 
tenor, and let any other two men of hardihood and 
will lay hold of the deserted ship and steer her into 
port. 

Was ever such an opportunity for three men of 
genius? Elliot Schenck jumped to the desk and 
grappled the headless ranks like a really sound 
musical man. The delightful charm and impress- 
iveness of the situation lay in the wholly impromptu 
character of each man’s action. Henry Wolfsohn 
arose and with the eye of Mars, live with the spirit of 
Jeremiah, bade a man arise from the audience and 
straightway raise his voice in the tenor’s strains. An 
inspired man rose. He was called Mitchell by Mr. 
Wolfsohn, who in his prophetic exaltation had 
shouted forth: “I know a man who can sing the 
tenor part,” and suiting the action to the word des- 
ignated the man Mitchell with his managerial fore- 
finger. Ina trice the orchestra had struck up under 
Elliot Schenck, and the new tenor had his place in 
the solo ranks. Of course the audience hardly 
thought of the tenor as Mitchell. He was to them 
just the spirit and genius of song summoned to the 
rescue by the breathlessly astounding and unfailing 
inspiration of management. 

It was the greatest coup d’effet ever struck in a 
New York concert room, and the public can only 
be supposed to marvel much at the heroic action of 
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men faced abruptly by an unlooked-for climax, to 
which they rose with surpassing alacrity. 

These men were, of course, assumed to have sat 
through the Damrosch half of the performance un- 
conscious of any forthcoming call. The imminent 
honor and glory of hurling themselves unrehearsed 
into a gaping breach was unknown to them, while 
the scratch band (New York Symphony Orchestra, 
so-called) and the published singers plowed 
through their half-way journey under Damrosch. 
There they sat, unexpectant as they were unpre- 
pared, men whom nothing but the most confident 
musicianship and a unique courage of experience 
could induce to assume the task ready to burst 
upon them like a cyclone. Of course they were not 
supposed to know anything of the asides floating to 
Mr. Damrosch from the wings, “Getting late;” 
“Time nearly up;’ “Last minute;” “Cab at the 
door;” “Run for your life,” otherwise “the Phila- 
delphia opera.” Of course they were not. What 
audience would want them to know and spoil for 
itself the belief in that eloquent prestidigitatory tab- 
Hey, presto! and the thing was 
done. Long live the doers. Mr. Schenck, by the 
way, did his share bravely. But really, the galvanic 
shock must tell on these men some day yet, though 
it did not at the performance. 


leau. Eureka! 


What a fatuous, credulous public is this which 
Mr. Damrosch thinks he owns! Let us get at the 
hub of the farcical situation. Mr. Damrosch is an- 
nounced to-day as the conductor of an opera com- 
pany, French, German and Italian, touring the 
country, as the conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Society, and likewise of the New York Ora- 
torio Society. Mr. Damrosch has decided that 
“motley’s the only wear.” Sole director of opera in 
three languages and conductor of New York’s 
Symphony and Oratorio societies at the same time 
means indeed a musical uniform of motley hue, 
converting its wearer into a veritable clown of 
Seriousness in any groove 
A piecemeal at- 


agile moods and antics. 
must needs be thrown overboard. 
tention is the best each task can receive, while sym- 
metry and consistency are terms which the conduc- 
tor of such a versatile scheme is willing to bury at 
the start. Every department suffers; in the present 
case opera least of all, since opera is said to be the 
most profitable and therefore receives the giant’s 
share of preparation. Mr. Damrosch is striving to 
serve not alone two, but three masters, and to ac- 
complish the feat of simultaneous worship, bend- 
ing the right knee in a city of the West, the left in a 
city of the East at one and the same juncture. He 
has attempted the impossible, and ridicule, with 
failure, are the result. The silly spectacle of last 
Wednesday, with its impromptu pretense, was a 
most patent piece of burlesque, seen through by 
everyone of instinct present. It had its ludicrous 
side, but it also had its serious musical moral. It 
illustrated to the public beyond all appeal the hope- 
less futility of Mr. Damrosch’s hydra-headed pur- 
pose and taught it to spell for itself in plain syllables 
the exact effect on music in New York of so grasp- 
ing and irreconcilable an enterprise. 

Logical sentences of solution are not difficult to 
write. A man cannot juggle for long with estab- 
lished institutions. He must stand by them or for- 
sake them—no half measures. Either, then, for Mr. 
Damrosch his favorite opera and no symphony or 
oratorio, or the symphony and oratorio and no 
opera. The gap between his present advertised 
promises to the public and his ability to perform the 
same constitutes a fraudulent situation. For prac- 
tical personal testimony to this refer to “The Mes- 
siah” of Wednesday last. 

Mr. Damrosch, we repeat, has chosen motley for 
his wear, a coat in sooth of manf colors. He has 
made of himself a thing of shreds and patches, and 
the public looks for whole cloth, backed by sound 
interest and good faith. The public will have it, 
too, or know for what. A piece of farce-comedy 





and lightning change of conductor and singer will 
not cajole it into content with broken faith and dis- 
organized performances. 

No; to each organization its own leader, and a 
leader faithful to his post. Failing this, there is 
nothing left to look for from the ship neglected save 


her running on a rock and splitting into fragments. | 


A BARMECIDE FEAST. 


W HAT would be thought of a man who at this 

stage of civilization invited a great number 
of guests to partake of a banquet and then, like one 
of the Barmecides in the Arabian Nights, set before 
those whom he had summoned an array of empty 
dishes? Would he be considered a practical joker 
or a barparian? And how many times would he be 
able to play the same crude joke on the same peo- 
ple? Not more than once, it might be thought, un- 
less the people were extremely gullible. 

Yet the Barmecide feast of the “Messiah” is 
spread year after year here in New York and people 
flock from the city and suburban towns to attend 
Are they conscious of not being properly enter- 
tained? Do they see the empty dishes? Are they 
hypnotized by the host? Do they hope that if 
faithful in their attendance the host will, like the 


21 
not be filled in more legitimate fashion. The ends 
are worthy, even if the methoa is not satisfactory. 
The money received benefits a worthy object. 

What special object is benefited by the money 
received each season through the Christmas per- 
formance of the “Messiah?” Is the performance 
given for other reasons than as a catchpenny 
scheme to fill a depleted treasury? If it were given 
for other reasons would not adequate musical value 
be offered to compensate for attendance? 

The better class of musicians and music critics 
long ago gave up going to hear the “Messiah,” pos- 
sibly fifteen or twenty years ago. 
go from habit, as they go to the Christmas tree or 
Perhaps the time may come 


The masses still 


the church sociable. 
when they, too, will stop to ask themselves why 
they should encourage poor interpretation of sacred 
music? Why they are not entitled at least to hear 
reverent, careful interpretation of this oratorio? If 
the people want the “Messiah” they should have it 
every Christmas, even every Fourth of July, if they 


| choose, but they should not be deluded into fancy- 
| ing they know the “Messiah” as they hear it sung 


Barmecide, in the end try to satisfy their hunger? | 


But how long do they intend to wait? How long 
do they expect to keep on accepting invitations 
and even pay for the privilege of crowding his spa- 
cious halls? How long before they will ask some 
reasonable return for time, money and attention be- 
stowed? 
to laugh in his sleeve? “How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 

These musical conundrums might be propounded 
indefinitely. But we do not desire just yet to add a 
puzzle department to our paper and offer prizes for 
correct solutions. We will not add to the number 
of musical mysteries in the universe if we can help 
it. But dropping metaphor, we do feel called upon 
to set before our readers a few plain considerations 
in answer to at least one question frequently asked 
of THe MusicaL CourteER: Why do so many at- 
tend a poor performance of the “Messiah” each 
season? Some other questions regarding the Ora- 
torio Society may be answered later. The “Mes- 
siah” has now become an integral part of the city’s 
religious life. From the time of its first perform- 
ance in London more than a century and a half 
ago—the very first performance took place in Dub- 
lin, 1742— it has been assumed to be the true musi- 
cal expression of English religious feeling. For 
all this time it has nobly held its place. Its mag- 
nificent choruses, clear and melodious and illustrat- 
ing the best contrapuntal devices of the composer’s 
day, are even yet worthy of attention. The cli- 
maxes can still arouse a thrill of admiration. Many 
parts, indeed, may yet be studied as splendid ex- 
amples of choral writing. Some of the arias can yet 
be placed beside the arias of modern oratorio and 
not lose by comparison their beauty, their dignity, 
their pathos and their brilliancy. And all this is 
true notwithstanding the old-fashioned roulades 
and fioriture with which Handel embroiders some 
of his themes, and which are not in harmony with 
present views of sacred choral music. There is 
still, we repeat, much musical beauty in the “Mes- 
siah”—when it is properly sung. 

3ut there is not enough beauty in it as sung by 
the Oratorio Society to warrant public approval. 
The “Messiah” for the past few years has been un- 
worthily interpreted, and, it may be suspected, for 
unworthy ends. It is no longer a musical affair; 
it has been converted into a religious function. it 
seems to be presented as if it were an annual straw- 
berry festival or a church bazar, functions which 
are disapproved of by many church-goers as catch- 
penny schemes unsuited to the dignity that should 
govern in church matters. But the festival and the 
fair pour money into a treasury that too often can- 


How long shall the Barmecide continue | 


by the Oratorio Society at present; the choruses 
mangled and mutilated, lacking in volume and cor- 
rect intonation; the voices ill-balanced; the lack of 
rehearsal evident in a thousand ways, in precision of 
attack, in purity of intonation, in delicacy of shad- 
ing, in general perfunctoriness of interpretation. 

Directed by a leader who sets his private aims be- 
fore his public duties, coming before the public 
without sufficient rehearsal, the society has evi- 
dently lost heart. Taken by individuals the society 
is worthy of much praise; en masse and as it ap- 
pears in the “Messiah,” it has become a crying 
shame to the city. It ignores the splendid oppor- 
tunity afforded it of educating the people, many of 
whom hear it but once a year, to appreciate the 
highest standards in music. It vitiates the standard 
they may have by showing how much better many 
a chorus in a country town can sing. 

Much might be said as to the constant choice of 
“The Messiah” for holiday performances instead 
of some of the noble and serious later works to 
which the attention of the people should be directed 
during this season. little doubt that 
who attend would prefer the opportunity 
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many 
of hearing some other oratorio now and then. This, 
however, is not the important question. The main 
point is, What right has the society, judged by the 
usual standard of ethics, to present a poor perform- 
ance and thus take advantage of the religious in- 
stinct of the people? Would not true love for 
music, true devotion to art, true desire to advance 
the city’s musical interests dictate a different 
course? 

It is truly a curious spectacle this, of thousands 
hurrying at Christmastide to pour shekels into a, 


coffer for the sake of attending a Barmecide feast. 


THE NEW DAY. 
HERE was darkness over the face of the earth. 
The wassail bowl was empty, the yule log 
dying; hushed was the sound of merrymaking and 
hushed the patter of the feet. Only 
| through the air seemed to quiver the rhythmic beat 


dancers’ 


of the myriad waltz notes which had sprung to mo- 
mentary life and passed away, tiny butterflies of 





| sound, many colored, glimmering, flashing, hurry- 
ing on into the eternal night. The memories of 
them rustled in the brain of him who had wandered 
sleepless and ill-content to the housetop; and their 
rustle was like that of withered oak leaves whishing 
in the chill December wind. An hour ago the waltz 
notes have been signs of gaiety, now they were sig- 
nals of regret. He looked below him at the circling 
darkness of the horizon line where he knew the 
hills and sky and water met in Nature’s everlasting 
trinity, and he looked above him at the innumerable 


hints of worlds rolling in endless concentric circles 


| through illimitable space. And the sound of the 
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good or ill but thinking makes it so,” he muttered 
under his breath. ‘The sounds are not at fault, it is 
I who have changed. I hear them no longer in the 
present, but in the past.” 

The darkness seemed to draw closer and pass 
cold, frozen fingers over his face. A clock in the 
church tower struck the hour of three and stilled 
even the faint murmuring of the notes. Now he 
knew that the old year had lain itself quietly to rest 
in Time’s great churchyard, and the chill that 
comes before a new dawn and a new day hovered 
about the world and possessed the soul of the man. 
“So would I, too, pass onward, old year,” he sighed. 
“The work of one shall not be missed from all the 
myriad achievements of the busy world. I have 
striven with brain and hands; I have caught in my 
brain the many-fibred golden strands of thought 
which the wise men of the past flung forward. | 
have woven them with the dark and bright threads 
of the present to make a fabric that shall endure. It 
is incomplete; it is torn by vandal hands and alien 
feet. A tent for the divine goddess of music it was 
to be, underneath which she might dwell in peace 
and protected speak her message to the great new 
world whose love for art is just now awakening. 
My brain is tired of feuds and strife, my heart is 
sick with want of faith; old year, 1, too, would rest; 
like you, be silent, my questions answered, the no- 
ble stillness of the ages about me. At your feet | 
would lie, wrapped in the half-completed fabric I 
have woven.” Deeper now the darkness over the 
face of the earth, and more intense the stillness. 

Clash! a ringing sound to arms. Clang! a 
rhythmical, sonorous canzonet! Strong, steady, 
musical vibrating through the darkness. “What of 
Reason?” a clarion tone rang out. “Leave Dark- 
ness and Poetry alone. Who has been you com- 
panion through all these years of toil? Who has 
held you to the loom, has shown you how to weave 
the paterns and make enduring the fabric? For 
whom do you forget your comrade in arms? For 
a sentimental image of yourself? Pish! Up! 
awake!” And the grasp of a mailed hand and the 
clang of a sword against armor stirred the soul of 
the man. He turned himself to the East. Already 
a faint streak of clearness gleamed under the over- 
hanging purple and gray. “Oh, that I might see 
the meaning of my work!” he cried; “might know 
the worth of it; might know if resujts would justify 
the labor! Give me insight to the future, O Rea- 
son! Tell me what the year will bring!” “That 
Reason cannot do,” the knight in armor said. 
“You shall work because only so do you know the 
meaning of life; you shaH work because not to do 
so is to aid decay and death, the forces that baffle 
life. Your work shall be great or it shall be small, 
when weighed in the scales of Time; with that you 
have nothing to do. But this you may know. Be- 
cause it has for its aim the preservation and devel- 
oping of that which is good and beautiful in itself, 
the work shall be completed; if not by you, then 
by another. The ego is not important so the work 
be done. The god of music shall not lack shelter 
and a home though you halt beside the way.” 

The words rebuked the man. His eyes caught 
the gleam of the naked sword which shone coldly 
in the dawning light. “Yes, on with the work!” he 
cried. “It is not I, nor a thousand I’s—in question. 
It is the home for music that calls for all I have to 
give—Music, the latest born of the arts, and the 
most beautiful. Music, many of whose children are 
unarmed, unskilled in the art of defense. Bring me 
your hosts, O Reason; aid me to build a citadel 
where all may come, where all may learn, whence 
none may go forth unaided; wherein none may 
linger without gain. From this citadel, the home of 
Music, shall be sent, O Reason, your messengers 
to and fro about the earth, carrying words of cheer 
and words of encouragement. From the citadel 
shall shine——” 


The man suddenly saw that the gray and purple 
and steely underlying glitter had vanished from the 
Eastern sky and so, too, had vanished the knight in 
armor. Instead, an opalescent glamour filled the 
upper sky and in the midst of saffron, rose and 
many tinted vapors shone Apollo with his lyre. 
And the morning stars added flute-like tones to the 
chorus of celestial harps which accompanied his 
song of a new day. “Because the work is worthy, 
so shall it endure. Because the work is worthy, so 
shall its value increase. Because the work shall 
continue worthy, victory and praise! The new day 
dawns. No longer shall systems, corrupt and ne- 
farious, flourish; no longer shall personalities take 
the place of principles; no longer shall the few be 
exalted at the expense of the many; no longer shail 
the people worship strange gods. My presence 
shall be felt in the new land as in the old. No more 
shall the foreigner usurp the native’s rightful place. 
Yet shall the foreigner have equal greeting. 

“False idols shall be overthrown. No more shall 
Bacchantic women with disheveled hair shriek hys- 
teric pezans to my dismantled priests. The shrines 
where I am worshipped shall be purified and my 
oracles shall ring true. All clatter of unruly 
tongues shall be stilled and the trivial gossip word 
be hushed. Nor shall scandal wax greater near my 
shrines. The number of my temples shall increase 
throughout the length and breadth of the land and 
gold and gems shall not be lacking for adornment. 
“A mighty temple shall arise wherein the most 
worthy shall appear to sing with fresh, free voices 
my dithyrambic hymns. No musical dictatorship 
shall quell them, nor shall ephemeral accompani- 
ment sustain them. For the instruments shall be 
worthily tuned by the same hands for many a year, 
and the priest who guides them shall be lifted unto 
office by merit alone. Victory and praise! 

“My temples shall be endowed as are halls of 
medicine and halls of learning. The art which I 
have nurtured shall wax greater in every vale where 
beams from my lyre’can penetrate, and on every 
mountain peak which they touch with morning 
flame. Victory and praise!” 

And the multum in uno man, the composite man 
of THE MusicaL Courier staff, wondered if the 
song of Apollo would prove true. If the new day 
had really dawned. 


DEATH OF CARVALHO. 


a HE death of Leon Carvaille—who changed his 
name to Carvalho—in Paris Tuesday of last 
week, removes one of the musical landmarks of the 
French capital. He was born in 1825 in one of the 
French colonies and was an excellent singer. At 
the Opéra Comique in Paris he met Mlle. Miolan, a 
famous soprano of the company, and in 1853 he 
married her. From 1872 to 1874 he managed the 
Theatre de Vaudeville, and not finding it profitable 
he became the stage manager at the Grand Opéra. 
In 1875 he sought the appointment of director at 
the Opéra Comique, and held that position until the 
day of his death. He was arrested and sued after 
the famous fire in 1887, in which one hundred and 
thirty-one persons perished. He was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and there was an at- 
tempt to make him liable for damage suits. He ap- 
pealed and a year later was acquitted. He was 
decorated,and altogether his life seems to have been 
a successful and happy one. Considering his Gallic 
birth his musical sympathies were catholic, and be- 
ing a shrewd man of affairs his management 
was marked by foresight and prosperity. No 
successor has yet been named as manager of the 
Opéra Comique, but Albert Carré, the present man- 
ager of the Théatres du Gymnase and du Vaude- 
ville, is believed to have the best chance. 
Among other candidates are Victor Capoul, who 
is in New York, and M. Colonne, the well-known 
conductor. 


The Evening Sun made the following editorial 


remarks: 

Counting the fun he has seen, Léon Carvalho, director of 
the Paris Opéra Comique, is translated by apoplexy at 
the comparatively early age of 300. If some theologians 
be right, Carvalho’s award in the next world should be 
snares grievous, “for he had his good things in this 
ife. 


All the fun M. Carvalho enjoyed was the straight- 
ening out of prima donna’s quarrels. Life behind 
the scenes in Paris is far from being an orgie; in- 
deed, considering the reputation they have, the 
Parisians are the hardest working people on the 
globe, and the late director of the Opéra Comique 
was no exception to the rule. 


“The Nervous System, and Its Influence 
Upon the Singer.” 





By J. Harry WHEELER. 


HE nervous system exerts an influence upon human 

life greater than most persons realize. Indeed, in 

its varied relations it is more of a mystery than is elec- 

tricity; it is a mystery that man has not yet been able to 

penetrate or comprehend. In investigating its wonderful 

influence, one is carried beyond this life out into the 
realms of immortality. 

This unfathomable nervous current, controlling every 
thought of the mind and every action of the body, has 
more influence upon the singer, in its exhilarating or de 
pressing effects, than upon any other class of individuals. 
If one has serious mental trouble, the nerves become de- 
bilitated, the tone loses its quality, the voice gets out of 
tune, and singing is a constant effort. In the system of 
nerves are those termed the motor-nerves. These nerves 
control all the muscles of the body, hence it will be un- 
derstood that they control the muscles which govern the 
contraction and relaxation of the vocal cords, also the 
muscles of respiration. If the motor-nerves become 
weakened from overwork or sickness, singing in tune or 


with power will be impossible, respiration will be im 
paired, the voice will become weak, and in extreme cases 
entirely lost. When weakened by sickness, the voice does 


not return to its normal condition until the body regains 
its entire vigor. 

If you would keep yourself in good voice, keep the body 
strong, in other words, keep the nerves strong. When one 
is in poor voice, having no cold or catarrhal trouble, it 
will always be found, upon investigation, that it is attri- 
butable to some cause producing nervous debility. An 
artist pupil said to me a few days since: “I cannot sing 
well to-day, and yet I cannot tell why, for I have no cold.”’ 
After asking several questions, endeavoring to ascertain 
the cause, I inquired if the hour of retiring had been late, 
the answer was: “Yes, I have not retired for several 
nights until between 12 and 1 o'clock.” That gave me the 
key to the whole trouble; the nervous system had become 
exhausted. 

Never expect to sing well if you go to your lesson tired. 
Sometimes a pupil leaves home in good voice, but when 
she reaches her teacher finds she cannot sing. Why? Be- 
cause, fearing she would be late at her lesson, hurried, 
thus weakening by excitement and overwork the motor- 
nerves of respiration, as well as other motor-nerves called 
into active exercise in singing. Often a pupil will leave 
her home earlier than usual in order to spend a few hours 
shopping before going to her singing teacher; the result 
is fatigue and a poor lesson. I would emphasize that in 
order to sing well, the singer should be rested in mind 
and body. All who depend upon the voice for success, be 
it singer or speaker, should lead a restful life, mentally 
and physically. Before making a public appearance, it 
would be will to give one’s self the benefit of an hour's 
sleep, it would quiet the nerves, rest the mind, invigorate 
the body, and give to the voice a more powerful and better 
quality. 

There is no one spot of the human framework that needs 
so much strength as the spinal column. It is the source 
from which start out the nerves upon their life-giving 
journey. One can only be at his best when this life-giving 
current is healthy and vigorous. 


American Artists in Europe. 


Henry Wolfsohn has arranged for a number of his 
artists to appear in Europe this coming season. Lillian 
Blauvelt will sing in Germany in the fall, her début being 
in Leipsic, at a Gewandhaus concert. 

Evan Williams has been engaged for a number of con- 
certs in Queen’s Hall, London, and for the Royal Nation- 
al Eistedfodd of Wales. He will also sing at one of the 
Richter concerts in St. James’ Hall. 

In July the Sousa Band will make a tour in Germany, 
playing in most of the large cities of the country as well 
as in Austria and Hungary. 
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ELusIon. 


Where shall I find thee, Joy? by what great marge 

With the strong seas exulting? on what peaks 

Rapt? or astray within what forest bourn, 

Thy light hands parting the resilient boughs? 

Hast thou no answer? * * * Ah, in mine own breast 

Except unsought thou spring, though I go forth 

And tease the waves for news of thee, and make 

Importunate inquisition of the woods 

If thou didst pass that way, I shall but find 

The brief print of thy footfall on sere leaves 

And the salt brink, and woo thy touch in vain. 
—William Watson in Literature. 


COULD wish you a Happy New Year, but I sball 

not. Rather doI wish for you work, work in abund- 
ance, for of alldreary existences that of the man or 
woman without work is the most. The devil, so 
runs the old saw, finds work for idle hands. The 
devilis then a friend; but it is notso. The only 
devil the idle encounter .is the thrice-accursed demon 
of ennui, that most loathsome demon who sits astride 
hag-ridden humanity when it has not the brain to 
dare the hand to do. 

So I conjure you to work well the coming twelve- 
month, counting not the gain, nor yet the glory, for 
happy indeed are those who can labor for the sheer 
love of art, asking nothing but that they be left in 
peace to pursue their arduous way. 

You remember how Schopenhauer harped on the 
advantages of liberty, the leisure of the man with 
the settled income. Few of us may hope for this 
ecstatic condition, yet we can and should steal a few 
hours from the devouring concerns of life, for study, 
reflection, fora face to face interview with our ego. 
These stolen meetings, when the soul gazes at the 
wordly man and asks of it an accounting, are the 
most precious and ennobling of our lives. It is then 
that our thews are strengthened and it is then that 
we renew ourselves for the fight. Some call it pray- 
ing, and many are too fearful to be interrogated by 
the stern inward monitor, and fall asleep, and even 
in sleep the renovating psychic processes silently 
take place, bringing to the fretted and unhappy 
peace and understanding. 

Tolstoy in his old age, after long preaching good 
faith and works, inveighs against the work that 
stupefies, the deadly round of occupations that dull. 
He, the wisest man of Russia, knows that an art, 
science, profession or business pursued merely for 
money getting begets brutality, and does not en- 
noble. If your work offends you cut it off, and take 
to tramping, for at least the picturesque may be 
studied at first hand. Better be a good brakesman 
than a bad Beethoven player. 

It is unnecessary in a land that eats, drinks and 
dreams of gold to bid you put money in your purse. 
The entire community is doing nothing else, some 
portions of it even putting away the money that 
belongs to another. 

But I must not dip into politics. 


* 
* * 


This is pre-eminently the day of scientific criti- 
cism. In old Rabelais and in beloved Burton we may 
find divers discussions about the relation of a man’s 
liver to his poems, but on the shivering brink of the 
twentieth century man is measured, weighed, 
tested, and his intellectual productions are gauged 
by his height, depth, capacity for liquor, blasphemy, 
long hair, chastity and complexion. The anthropom- 
etry of genius is the term and Havelock Ellis, as I 
shall show you, has made some pretty measurements 
of men of genius, and among other things exploded 
the notions that smallness of stature was the rule 
among them. Inhis list I find among the big men 
such names as George Borrow—‘‘ Lavengro” Borrow 
—who was 6 feet 2 inches ; Carlyle, within 1 inch of 
6 feet; Darwin, 6 feet; Coleridge, 5 feet 9% inches; 
Dumas fils, 5 feet 10 inches; Fielding, over 6 feet; 
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Hawthorne, 5 feet 10% inches, and Shelly 5 feet 11 
inches. This last is a surprise to me, for I always 
fancied Shelley small and ethereal. Thackeray was 
6 feet 4 inches and Walt Whitman 6 feet. Walt 


seemed even taller when I saw him last in 1880, and | 


then an old man, but a magnificent old man, belong- 
ing like Walter Savage Landor to that ‘‘race of 
splendid and savage old men” announced by him- 
self. Bismarck, Bunyan, Charlemagne, Columbus, 
Corot, Delacroix, Flaubert, Froude, Emerson, 
Goethe, Edmond de Goncourt, Helmholtz, Von Hum- 
boldt, Ben Jonson, Dr. Johnson, Moliére, Nietzsche, 
Mirabeau, Richelieu, Ruskin, Schiller, Schopen- 
hauer, Sterne, Taine, Tasso, Tennyson, Thomas 
Aquinas, Tourgeneff, Jean Paul Richter and Words- 
worth were all big men, men far above the average. 

In the list of men of genius of medium height are 
Beaconsfield, Byron, Dickens, Gladstone, Bulwer, 
John Stuart Mill, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Swift, 
Voltaire, Zola, Wellington, Baudelaire, Alexander 
the Great, Chopin, Sir Thomas Browne, Browning, 
Confucius, Camoens, Dante, De Foe, Hazlett, Heine, 
De Maupassant, Luther, Poe, Michael Angelo, 
Newton, Spinoza, and Verlaine. 

The little fellows are Balzac (nearly 5 feet 4), 
Beethoven (5 feet 4), William Blake, barely 5 feet; 
Kant, 5 feet, Keats 5 feet, Meissonier, 5 feet; 
Napoleon (5 feet 134), Nelson (5 feet 4), De Quincey (5 
feet 3), Aristotle, Albertus Magnus—the great 
master of a greater pupil, Aquinas—Cezsar, Calvin, 
Dryden, Erasmus, Faraday, Garrick, Gibbon, 
Giotti, Goldsmith, E. T. W. Hoffman, Harvey, Ho- 
garth, Horace, Kepler, Lamb, Locke, Mendelssohn, 
Milton, Montaigne, Mozart, Spencer, Wagner and 
Turner. And when you come to think of it, it’s a 
rather strong showing for the little men, isn't it ? 

But where does Shakespearecomein. ‘‘Of middle 
height, spare and of sweet countenance,” he has 
been described, but as Mr. Ellis shows, the height 
standards vary with each century. It is an inter- 
esting question, and I intend to get up a table of 
anthropometrical measurements of musicians, or 
better still let me suggest the subject to my ingeni- 
ous and learned friend Prof. J. A. Willhartitz, of Los 
Angeles. His researches would be an extremely 
valuable supplement to those of Havelock Ellis. 


+ 
* * 


Here is a characteristic paragraph from the Satur- 
day eview. It is written by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, and is villainously truthful; 

‘*The world is to the weak. The weak are the 
majority. The weak of brain, of body, the knock- 
kneed and flat-footed, muddle-minded, loose-jointed, 
ill-put-together, baboon-faced, the white-eye-lashed, 
slow of wit, the practical, the unimaginative, for- 
getful, selfish, dense, the stupid, fatuous, the 
‘candle-molded,’ give us our laws, impose their 
standard on us, their ethics, their philosophy, canon 
of art, literary style, their jingling music, vapid 
plays, their dock-tailed horses, coats with buttons in 
the midle of the back, their hideous fashions, aniline 
colors, their Leaders, Leightons, Logsdails, their 
false morality, their supplemented monogamic mar- 
riage, social injustice done to women, legal injustice 
that men endure, making them fearful of the law, 
even with a good case when the opponent is a 
woman; in sum, the immense ineptitude of modern 
life with all its inequalities, its meannesses. its petty 
miseries, contagious diseases, its drink, its gambling, 
Grundy, Stock Exchange, and terror of itself, we 
owe to those, our pug-nosed brothers in the Lord, 
under whose rule we live. 

‘*Wise Providence, no doubt, has thus ordained it, 
so that each one of us can see the folly of mankind, 
and fancy that ourselves alone are strong, are wise, 
are prudent, faithful, handsome, artistic, to be loved, 
are poets (with the cursed gift of rhyme left out), 
critics of music, literature, of eloquence, good busi- 
nes men and generally so constituted as to be fit to 
rule mankind, had not some cursed spite, to man’s 
great detriment, cozened us out of our just due.” 


>= 
7 aa 


The world is to the commonplace, not to the weak, 
and perhaps it is better so. A globe ruled by 
genius would be a mad place; but what a hell of a 
time there would be if Friedrich Nietzsche ruled the 
roast for a year. It would be worse than a visit 
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| stellar space, with their heat rays and the black, 
| death-dealing vapor. 


* 
* » 


Andrew Lang comments on the ‘fantastic 
| choices ” made by the late F. T. Palgrave in the sec- 
ond series of ‘‘Golden Treasury” lyrics. But he 
adds: ‘‘ However, lam not making a collection of 
modern poems, and Mr. Palgrave was doing so. I 
would liefer thrust my hand into the den of several 
lively cockatrices. ‘ What!’ the critics cry, ‘youram 
in Percy Popjoy, and you don’t give a line of Poseidon 
Hicks—the unique Hicks! Va, vieux cagot?’ Now, 
one might never have heard of Hicks, whose friends 
would salute one in this fiery fashion. I never heard 
of Mr. Palgrave’s Mr. Wilton; perhaps it is a nom 
de guerre, There is just one comfort—Mr. Palgrave. 
like myself, seems unacquainted with the muse of 
Mrs. Meynell. 1am not alone in giant ignorance.” 


The French author whose works brought in most 
money in his lifetime was Victor Hugo. Their sale 
has been still greater since his death. In that time 
they have brought in £240,000. Louis Blanc sold 
the copyright of his ‘‘ History of the Revolution ” for 
£20,000. It is now read only in popular illustrated 
editions, and is sold chiefly to radical town coun- 
cils for prizes at their communal schools. Thiers 
obtained the same price for the copyright of his 
‘‘History of the Consulate and the Empire.” Cha- 
teaubriand received half as much for his memoirs. 
Victor Hugo was paid a royalty of 1 fr. a volume for 
‘* Bug-Jargal,” ‘‘ Hans d'Islande,”’ and ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris.” The latter was, next to ‘‘ Les Misérables,” 
his most popular work of fiction. ‘‘ Les Misérables” 
would have never been written had not Eugéne Sue 
found telling subjects in the slaughter-house men, 
seamstresses and concierges who figure in ‘‘ Les 
Mystéres de Paris.” La Bruyére was godfather of 
his publisher’s daughter, Mlle. Michallet. He gave 
her as a christening gift the copyright of ‘‘ Les Car- 
actéres.” The work brought her £4,000. ‘‘ Emile,” a 
work that revolutionized education, brought Rous- 
seau £240. Nobody reads it now, unless to pass an 
examination in the literature of the last century. 
Flaubert sold the copyright of ‘‘ Madame Bovary” for 
£16 to Michael Lévy, who made a fortune out of that 
book and Renan’s works. Renan signed an agree- 
ment, which he never sought to evade, when he was 
a mere essayist. He was to receive a fixed annuity 
from Lévy in return for all he might write, and he 
bound himself to furnish a certain number of works 
in a given time, The income seemed wealth to him 
when he signed the agreement, but the merest mess 
of pottage in after life. Old Dumas was paid a cen- 
time a letter for his feuilleton of ‘‘ La San Felice.” 
He had been paid by the line, but the lines were so 
short that the publisher felt that he did not receive 
full value. French literary rules favored Dumas. 


* 
7 * 


There is one thing that Daudet said that I greatly 
admire ; ‘‘It is, in a sense, a matter of indifference 
to me whether even the next generation cares to 
read the best thing that I have written! I have 
never allowed myself to be hampered by that grand 
possibility—neglect.”’ 

There you have ina practical working form the 
Nietzsche philosophy, the stoical philosophy of a 
Hedonist. Enjoy art while you may, but be satisfied 
with the enjoyment. To be read or understood by 
your own generation is, as sensible Walter Besant 
says, an honor accorded to few. The play impulse 
which is at the bottom of all art is its own reward. 
Why should the huge, brutal, stupid public partici- 
pate in the joys of the elect? A great success, 
literary and artistic, is usually tantamount to a 
mediocre work of art. ‘‘Trilby” was enjoyed as 
never was the Ninth Symphony, but where is 
‘‘Trilby ” to-day? Far better ask Colonel Waring 
where is the mud of yester-year ! 


* 
* . 


To young genius about to explode I caution pru- 
dence. If your work is great enjoy it; enjoy it as it 
comes red-hot from the crucible, for municipal 
rewards are insecure, like the friendship of princes. 
If it is not good, why sell it for a farthing, and go 
feast like a fool. The stupid, the thieves of other 
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men’s brains, and the mediocre are the only happy 
persons in art and literature. 
+ 5 + 

This little poem, which recalls to me the Sutro 

Sisters, is translated from Coppée by two sisters, 


Arabella and Louisa Shore. It is called : 
Morceau A QuaTRE Mains. 


The windows open on the park 

Where the tall trees, from glade to glade, 
With arching foliage greenly dark, 

Bathe all the summer lawns in shade. 


I turn about to rest anew 
My head in yonder easy chair, 
When, lo! the landscape still I view, 
Reflected in the mirror there. 


Idly I smile, as o’er and o’er 
Two parks to right ard left of me, 

Now through the glass, now thro’ the door, 
Repeat each other, tree for tree. 


And, by a pretty sort of chance, 
The two young sisters sit apart, 
Complete in dainty elegance, 
To play the music of Mozart. 


Just as the landscape double seems, 
The other’s copy each appears, 

And the same golden jewe! gleams 
Repeated in the four small ears. 


Their eyes upon the keys are bent, 
So I may scan, as I repose, 
The same rose in their tresses blent, 
And on each mouth, too, the same rose. 


And, sometimes, rising from my place, 
I steal to the piano near, 

And lean upon the ebon case 
To see them rather than to hear. 


* 
* * 


There recently arrived in Christiania a German 
circus called Le Cirque du Nord, at which a clown 
impersonated Dr. Ibsen in a very funny manner. 
The great pessimist strongly objected to this ‘ viola- 
tion of individuality,” and got more than one editor 
to protest in his name, but it was without avail, and 
crowds still visited the Cirque du Nord to see the 
pseudo-Ibsen. 


* 
- - 


I wonder why they call Ibsen a pessimist? Ibsen, 
to be sure, has, like Grieg, Scotch blood in his veins, 
and Scotch means moralizing. It certainly did for 
the Stevenson of the essays. If Ibsen has any fault 
it is his insistencwefi the moral side of his dramatic 
thesis. He is agreater moralist than Gustave Flau- 
bert, but not as great an artist, for a great artist 
never preaches. Yet we constantly read of Ibsen's 
viciousness. Ibsen, a northern Calvin in his thresh- 
ing of evil—Ibsen vicious! 

Is it not silly? And when Ibsen is well drubbed 
the name of poor, innocent Maeterlinck is dragged in 
for a share of the abuse. Either these fault-finders 
are ignorant of the two authors or else they wilfully 
malign them. Maeterlinck has read too much Poe 
and Shakespeare, or rather he has absorbed too 
much of their horrific spirit, but he is a gentle, mystic 
in most of his writings, a curious student of death and 
love; the greatest minds of earth have been pos- 
sessed by these two themes—the two weightiest 
themes of life, Surely, to consider death is not mor- 
bid! Whitman deals with it nobly, and from Hesiod 
to Maeterlinck it has been the constant meditation 
of all master minds. To Walter Savage Landor it 
was not even as seriousas love. Hear him: ‘‘ Death 
itself to the refiecting mind is less serious than mar- 
riage. * * * Death is not even a blow, is not 
even a pulsation; it is a pause. But marriage un- 
rolls the awful lot of numberless generations.” 

For being prepossessed with the idea of mortality 
Maurice Maeterlinck, a noble, pure mind, has been 
called morbid, and heaven knows what Richard 
Strauss has mot been called! The fact is that it is 
the same to-day asa hundred years ago when Hazlitt 
wrote: 

‘‘What is the prevailing spirit of modern litera- 
ture? To defame men of letters, What are the 
publications that succeed? Those that pretend to 
teach the public that the persons they have been ac- 
customed unwittingly to look up to as the lights of 
the earth are no better than themselves, or a set of 
vagabonds, miscreants that should be hunted out of 
society.” There must have been Nordaus in those 
days. 

If a man has originality the best way to belittle 
him is to cry aloud ‘‘ degenerate,” and the fools will 
join youin the hunt. It was ‘‘ atheist” in Shelley's 
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classed as a ‘‘degenerate,” and we know what 
Nordau calls Wagner. Itis a poor, pitiful game. As 
for morbidity, you may find itin greater abundance 
in the Bible:than any book I know of, and even while 
you may scorn the notion of sacred authorship, 
there is no denying its being great literature. 


* 
x * 


A clever writer in the London Musical Standard. 
has written an amusing interview with Wagner and 
Beethoven concerning the vexed Richard Strauss 
and symphonic poem question. Wagner of course 
sits down heavily on Strauss, but Beethoven is of a 
different mind. Listen to him : 

‘*‘Dolts, fools, blockheads !” cried a voice on the 
stairs, and in a second Beethoven was in the room. 
‘*Dolts, fools, blockheads ! Because a musician like 
Richard Strauss writes some eccentric stuff the wise- 
acres say the symphonic poem is impossible. Why 
the whole tendency of music has been toward the sym- 
phonic poem. My ‘‘Eroica,” ‘‘ Pastoral” and Ninth 
Symphonies are singled out because I gave them 
titles. But do you think that my sonatasand my un- 
titled symphonies had less meaning for me? Herr 
Wagner is right. The symphonic poem must be an 
expression of the composer's own feelings and moods. 
There is the proper subject for the musician.” 

‘* And the form ?” I ventured to ask. 

‘‘Whatever form comes handiest,” replied Bee- 
thoven with vehemence. ‘‘ Do you think I was wedded 
to the symphony form? I altered it a great deal, 
and if I lived now I would alter it still more. Ask 
Mozart here !” 

‘Yes,’ interposed the Salzburg master; ‘‘it is 
very amusing to see us classical musicians held up 
as eternal examples as to form. I have just read 
Grieg’s article. It is very nice of him to say the 
pleasant things he does, but I assure you that I can't 
understand you modern people wanting to go back 
to me. If I were alive I would write as moderns do.” 


* 
- * 


And perhaps that is just what Mozart would say. 


* 
” - 


From the /ndependent | take this delightful passage 
about books—books, the best friends in this vale of 
tears : 

Here, then, is a singularly bright and, beautiful 
passage from amedizval writer, Gilbert Porretanus 
or de la Porrée, who became Archbishop of Poictiers 
in 1142. He was once left alone in his monastery 
while all his brethren had gone for change of air to 
the seaside, and he wrote : 

‘‘Our house is empty, save only myself and the 
rats and mice, who nibble in solitary hunger. 
There is no voice in the hall, no tread on the stairs. 
The clock has stopped, * * * the pump creaks no 
more. But I sit here with no company but books, 
dipping into dainty honeycombs of literature. All 
minds in the world’s history find their focus in a 
library. This is the pinnacle of the temple from 
which we may see all the kingdoms of the world and 
the gloryof them. I keep Egypt and the Holy Land 
in the closet next the window. On the side of them 
is Athens and the Empire of Rome. Never was 
such an army mustered as I have here. No general 
ever had such soldiers as I have. No kingdom ever 
had half such illustrious subjects as mine, or half as 
well governed. I can put my haughtiest subjects up 
or down, as it pleases me. * * * I call ‘Plato,’ 
and he answers ‘ Here '—a noble and sturdy soldier. 
‘ Aristotle,” ‘Here’—a host in himself. ‘Demos- 
thenes,’ ‘Cicero,’ ‘Cesar,’ ‘Tacitus,’ ‘Pliny ’— 
‘Here !’ they answer, and they smile at me in their 
immortality of youth. Modest all, they never speak 
unless spoken to. Bountiful all, they never refuse 
to answer. And they are all at peacetogether. My 
architects are building night and day without sound 
of hammer; my painters designing, my poets sing- 
ing, my philosophers discoursing, my historians and 
theologians weaving their tapestries, my generals 
marching about without noise or blood. I hold all 
Egypt in fee simple. I build not a city, but empires 
ata word. I can say as much of all the Orient as 
he who was sent to grass did of Babylon. * * * 
All the world is around me, all that ever stirred 
human hearts or fired the imagination is harmlessly 
here. My library shelves are the avenues of time. 


blossoms are cast down here. It is the garden of 
immortal fruits, without dog or dragon.” 


* 
* *~ 


‘‘A true classic,” writes Saint-Beuve, ‘‘is an 
author who has enriched the human mind, increased 
its treasure and caused it to advance a step; who 
has discovered some moral and not equivocal truth, 
or revealed some eternal passion in that heart 
where all seemed known and discovered ; who has ex- 
pressed his own thought, observation or invention, in 
no matter what form, only provided it be broad, great, 
refined and sensible, sane and beautiful in itself; 
who has spoken to all in his own peculiar style, a 
style which is found to be also that of the whole 
world, a style new without neologism, new and old, 
easily contemporary with all time. Such a classic 
may for a moment have been revolutionary; it may 
at least have seemed so, but it is not; it only lashed 
and subverted whatever prevented the restoration of 
the balance of order and beauty.” 


* 
* * 


Poor Nietzsche, maligned, misunderstood and a 
victim to his own intensity of nature and devotion to 
his ideals! Havelock Ellis in his dispassionate criti- 
cal study of the man and his works sums up the case 
thus: 

‘‘It is a consolation to many—I have seen it so 
stated in a respectable review—that Nietzsche went 
mad. No doubt, also, it was once a consolation to 
many that Socrates was poisoned, that Jesus was 
crucified, that Bruno was burnt. But hemlock and 
the cross and the stake proved sorry weapons against 
the might of ideas even in those days, and there is 
no reason to suppose that a doctor's certificate will 
be more effectual in our own. Of old time we killed 
our great men as soon as their visionary claims be- 
came inconvenient; now, in our mercy, we leave the 
tragedy of genius to unroll itself to the bitter close. 
The devils to whom the modern Faustus is com- 
mitted have waxed cunning with the ages. Nietsche 
has met in its most relentless form the fate of Pas- 
cal and Swift and Rousseau. That fact may carry 
what weight it will in any final estimate of his place 
as a moral teacher; it cannot touch his position as 
an immensely significant personality. It must still 
be affirmed that the nineteenth century has pro- 
duced no more revolutionary and aboriginal force.” 


® 
* ~ 


Thalberg, almost more than anybody else, illus- 
trates perfectly my theory that a composer is 
governed by the limitations of his own technic, 
although we find Beethoven soaring above it, and 
writing music for the piano that may be properly 
denominated orchestral. Itis the fashion to decry 
Thalberg as being artificial, weak and altogether 
useless. This is, I think, a mistake, although his 
‘*Fantaisies on operatic themes” are machine made 
and, with Liszt's, should have been consigned to the 
artistic limbo. 

Nevertheless, Thalberg has done good and lasting 
work. He first, both by precept and example, en- 
forced on pianists consciousness—the necessity of 
singing on their instrument. He introduced a dis- 
tinctly vocal style into piano music and his ‘ L’Art 
du Chant pour Piano” is a sadly neglected book in 
these days when pounding passes for poetry and 
digital development for true virtuosity. Thalberg’s 
piano playing was as chaste and as objective asa 
chiseled Grecian statue, and just as cold, but it was 
a miracle of polish and repose. We are perhaps too 
much carried away by frantic exhibitions of force 
and fury. Rubinstein and his Russian roar are being 
unsuccessfully imitated by every callow and suck- 
ling virtuoso. The loss to art is great, the symmetry 
and sense of proportion are ruined by those furious 
explosions of pianism which pass for individuality, 
but which are mere technical brutalities. I have had 
occasion before to refer to the necessity of a pianist 
never allowing himself to unmask the shallow 
tone of his instrument, and thus fatally destroy all 
the illusion of a /¢gato, for piano /¢gato at its best is 
but an illusion. Now Thalberg by his suave style 
succeeded in making the piano sing, and those who 
still remember him speak of the magic of his vocal 
fingers with their deft manipulation of some broad 
cantabile, and its marvelous gossamer-like accom- 
paniment of involved arpeggios. Thalberg’s ar- 
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vanished from our piano recitals, but some of his 
original compositions are worthy of praise, and are 
too little known. Take the original etudes, or his 
excellent tarantelle in C minor, all gems in their 
way—why are they so seldom heard? I think a 
little more Thalberg and a little less Liszt would 
benefit our young students of the piano, who have to 
use the wrist and forearm inordinately in modern 
compositions and neglect the fine esthetic beauties 
ot a pure and singing finger touch. 

Carl Tausig represents the very opposite pole in 
‘*pianism " to Thalberg; he was fire and flame in- 
carnate, he united all the digital excellencies of the 
aristocratic Thalberg, including his supreme and 
classic calm to a temperament that, like a comet, 
traversed artistic Europe and fired it with enthusi- 
astic ideals. If Carl Tausig had only possessed the 
creative gift in any proportion to his genius for re- 
production he would have been a giant composer. 
As a pianist he has never had his equal. With 
Liszt's fire and Biilow’s intellectuality he neverthe- 
less transcended them both in the possession of a 
subtle something that defied analysis. We see it in 
his fugitive compositions that revel on technical 
heights hitherto unscaled. Tausig had a force, a 
virility combined with a mental insight that made 
him peer of all pianists. It is acknowledged by all 
who heard him that his technic outshone all others; 
he had the whispering and crystalline pianissimo of 
Joseffy, the liquidity of Thalberg’s touch, with the 
resistless power of a Rubinstein. 

He literally killed himself playing the piano; his 
vivid nature felt so keenly in reproducing the beauti- 
ful and glorious thoughts of Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin, and, like a sabre that was too keen for its 
own scabbard, he wore himself out from nervous ex- 
haustion. Tausig was many sided, and the philo- 
sophical bent of his mind may be seen in the few 
fragments of original music he has vouchsafed us. 
Take a Thalberg operatic fantaisie and a paraphrase 
of Tausig’s, say of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” and com- 
pare them; then one can readily gauge the vast 
strides piano music has taken. Touch pure and 
singing was the Thalbergian ideal. Touch dramatic, 
full of variety, is the Tausig ideal. Oneis vocal, the 
other instrumental, and both seem to fulfili their 
ideals. Tausig had a hundred touches; from a 
feathery murmur to an explosive crash he com- 
manded the entire orchestra of contrasts. Thalberg 
was the cultivated gentleman of the drawing room, 
elegiac, but one who never felt profoundly (glance at 
his etude on repeated notes). Elegant always, 
jocose never. Tausig was a child of the nineteenth 
century, full of its ideals, its aimless strivings, its 
restlessness, its unfaith and desperately skeptical 
tone. If he had only lived he would have left an 
imprint on our modern musical life as deep as Franz 
Liszt, whose pupil he was. Richard Wagner was 
his god and he strove much for him and his mighty 
creations. 

7+ 

Some day I hope to make an extended study of 
Tausig and his compositions. Scant justice has 
been accorded him by biographers. Louis Ehlert 
wrote enthusiastically; so did Wietzmann, but the 
best story yet told of his personality is by De Lenz, 
the author of ‘‘ Les Trois Styles de Beethoven.” 

Jessie Shay. 

Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, will play at a concert at Fish- 
kill on January 17. 

Xaver Scharwenka’s Removal. 

After consultation with Steinway & Sons Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka has relinquished his studio in the Steinway 
Building, and will henceforth be found at the Scharwenka 
Conservatory of Music exclusively. 


Marie Barna. 


HE dignified beauty of Marie Barna is evident to any 
one who looks at the picture on the front page of 

this week’s Musicat Courier. It speaks for itself. It is 
one of the many elements which have contributed to her 
advancement. But it is one of the lesser elements. Val- 
uable as an attractive appearance may be, it is less worthy 
of note than intelligence and the qualities that result from 
education. Thousands who Marie Barna in 
this country and abroad consider that, apart from any 


have seen 


question of her attractive appearance and musical merit, | 


she honors the profession she has chosen. Like many 
others among the American girls who have adopted a 
musical career, she aids in elevating the general tone of 
the musical profession, both socially and intellectually. 
By birth and training Mme. Barna has been endowed 
with certain advantages which have helped her greatly in 
meeting the exacting and unceasing demands of a musical 
career. Her father was Judge Barnard, of California, and 
her education was gained mainly at Mills College, Oak- 
land. Those who know anything of the educational insti- 
tuitons at Oakland and San Francisco know how favora- 
bly they compare with similar institutions in the East and 
know, too, that the training received in these Western 
colleges well equips an apt student to meet successfully 
Madame Barna’s stage presence in- 
Her move- 


the problems of life. 
dicates the advantages of a good education 
ments and her words bespeak her superior intelligence, 
her poetic nature and her will power 

During her recent appearance in operatic roles in Phila- 
delphia she quickly conquered the nervousness incident to 
her operatic début in this country, and proved equal to the 
dramatic requirements of: the exacting parts she sang 
And her comprehension of the minor essentials to good 
interpretation was not less evident than her grasp of the 
larger meaning of the Wagnerian heroines she portrayed 


: ay . . | 
She proved beyond doubt her possibilities as a Wagnerian | 


soprano. 


So far as America is concerned Mme. Barna’s appearance 


in Philadelphia may be regarded as the present apex of a 


pyramid of musical successes 


Her singing in this coun- | 


try had been mainly confined before to concerts and fes- | 


tivals. She began preparing for her future work when 


quite young, only eighteen, and at that time was warmly | 


praised by Adelina Patti, who advised her to study for 
This end she steadily kept in view through all 
and while she was singing in 
and in the 


opeta 
her arduous early studies 
churches and in Canadian concerts 
many New England festivals 
asked for. Nor did she forget her operatic aims when she 
received appreciation for her singing with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, the Cecilia, of Boston, the Apollo Club 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 


Quintet Club, her tour with 


Boston 


where her services were 


of Boston, the 
Mendelssohn 
Sousa 


and during 
But not until 1894 did she begin to extend her studies in 

Then she studied for some time 
In the spring of 1896 Sir Augustus 


the way she had desired 
in Paris with Sbriglia 

Harris engaged her for three seasons at Covent Garden, 
but the engagement was not fulfilled owing to his death 
She did not therefore remain idle. During the winter she 
sang in opera in Italy, her Elsa in “Lohengrin” and Mimi 
being highly com 
Mimi the 


in Puccini's opera “La Bohéme” 
At her last 
recalled her eleven times 

Among the special compliments paid her by composers 


values Puccini's 


mended appearance as audience 


abroad, the young soprano especially 


gift of a handsomely bound copy of. the opera “La Bo 
héme,” and a part of the original manuscript 

As only a singer of dramatic force can adequately in 
terpret the roles of modern Italian opera, it is not neces 
sary to point out the special musicianly qualities of Marie 
Barna. Her poetic temperament is evinced in the artis 
tic touches with which she colors the strong outlines of 
her roles; her temperament 
love scenes with passionate fervor and the tragic scenes 
But these advantages and qualities 


enables her to imbue the 
with gloomy force. 
which have been mentioned—education, attractiveness, 
temperament, poetic feeling—would be of little worth in 
an operatic career without the great desideratum, a suita- 
This, it is generally acknowledged, Marie 
A pure, resonant voice, flexible enough for 


ble voice. 


Barna has 


25 


ornamental singing and rich enough to express a deep 
emotion. 

She has such control over it, moreover, that her tones 
are sure and she uses it with a fine reserve which is some- 
what unusual, but which makes her strong declamatory 
passages all the more effective. As an American born 
and bred, as a student whose aims are noble, and as a sin 
cere, refined and highly gifted artist Mme. Barna should 
be more warmly welcomed by Americans than ever be- 
fore. For the promise of her early being 
fulfilled, and she bids fair to become the bright particular 
star among American operatic singers. 

Concerning her recent appearance in the roles of Briinn- 
hilde, Sieglinde and Venus, many appreciative press no 
A few of them are selected for 


career 18 


tices have been written. 
publication as giving more distinctive impressions of her 
in these several roles than can be easily set forth in a brief 
general sketch: 

As to the Briinnhilde of the evening, Madame Barna is 
to be congratulated, although she was exceedingly nervous 
owing to the recent acquisition of the role on her part 
She, however, sang with surprising dramatic force, and 
disclosed a soprano voice of great purity of tone, which 
was not in the least hard, even in the shrill exclamations 
called for in this exacting music, and which also gave 
every evidence of flexibility and a warmth of color which 
made the expression of love emotion particularly enjoya- 
ble. Trained in the modern school of the dramatic Ital- 
ians, Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncavallo, Madame Barna 
has an artistic equipment that does not halt at trifles 
Her Briinnhilde was, therefore, an effort that was an ar 
tistic thing in itself and full of rich promise.—Philadelphia 
Press, December 7, 1897 


The highest interest of the representation was concen 
trated in the American début of Mme. Marie Barna, who 
sang a Wagner part for the first time in German. As 
Briinnhilde she showed that she possesses a highly ci 
tivated, resonant, dramatic soprano voice, and that her 
studies in the art of singing have borne good fruit. If we 
take into consideration the nervousness, in consequence 
of a first appearance in a new role and in a new country 
her début was very successful. After the opening phrase 
“Heil dir Sonne” a momentary uncertainty vanished, and 
the rest of her performance to the end was highly artistic 
At the conclusion she was repeatedly called and over- 
whelmed with flowers.—Correspondence of the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, December 7, 1897 

Seldom has any Siegfried awakened a more beautiful 
Valkyre. She made an exquisite picture as she begged 
Siegfried to leave her and go his way. At first Madame 
Barna’s voice sounded as if it were hardly powerful enough 
to cope with the orchestra. but it was only for a short 
time, and she sang the final duet magnificently. * * * 
The promise is a fair one for the future.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, December 7, 1897 


Madame Barna, as Venus, revealed to the full the nota 
ble beauty of her sweet soprano, and to a degree to admit 
of no question concerning her high artistic status. Her 
pleading with Tannhauser was deliciously and dramatic 
ally sung.—Philadelphia Record 


Madame Barna achieved a striking and complete su 
Venus, a character in which she was and 
heard to great advantage.—Philadelphia Ledger 


cess as seen 


Mme. Marie Barna was the star 

Her Sieglinde was a most intelligent and able rendition 
She sang the music, and avoided, as much as possiblk 
forcing her voice 

In the beautiful duet 
was particularly effective 

And in the scene with her lover and brother, in Act 
Second; where she is bewildered, exhausted, Madame Bar 
na sang and acted ably. 

On more than one occasion her rang out 
and strong, and with a dramatic force that convinced m« 
of her ability to sing such roles as Valentine in “Les Hu 
guenots.” 

Madame Barna has a fine stage presence; she is grace 
ful, refined, earnest.—Sunday Item 


with Siegmund Madame Barna 


tones clear 


The Sieglinde of Barna gave that artist an opportunity 
for the display of more finished work than she has yet 


done. Her voice tones were rich and expressive, and het 
notes were always clear and certain.—Philadelphia In 
quirer 





Scarcely less fine was the Sieglinde of Madame Barna 
which was impressive at all points —Evening Telegraph 


A truly gratifying feature of the afternoon was Madame 
Barna’s artistic treatment of Sieglinde. It was by far the 
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best work she has done this year, and was marked by a | The Arlington Quartet, of St. Louis, has just given a 


tenderness of manner and a pleasing quality of voice that | 
were full evidence that her artistic training has been of the 
best. The Wagnerian roles are all so new to Madame 
Barna as to make her success of yesterday surprising. She 


has a felicitous manner and infuses the simplest phrases 


with just the right shade of meaning, and she took advan- | 
tage of all that was beautiful in the Sieglinde music to 
show her lyrical powers, and consequently one’s favorite 
strains had a happy interpretation. While absolute fa- | 
miliarity with the part may add to the force of the de- 
clamatory passages, as it is, 


Press. 


From Our Exchanges. 


Rene Salomon, a talented young violinist who has just 
returned to New Orleans from Paris, where he has stud- 
ied in the conservatories and was the recipient of medals 
and honors, made his début recently in that musical 
Southern city with a weil arranged program. 

George McBride, of Oakland, Cal., was one of the vocal 
pupils heard recently in the recital given by Willard J. 
Batchelder. John W. Metcalf assisted with piano selec- 
tions. 

E. T. Baldwin, of Manchester, N. H., has for many 
years been known as a church organist, chorus conductor 
and teacher of music. Many of his former pupils are now 
teaching in different parts of the country. 

The pupils of Eugene Bonn, Rochester, N. Y., gave 
their first musical of the season recently, entertaining a 
large audience with a capitally rendered program. 

Prof. E. J. Dooley, who has recently taken charge of 
the choir and musical services at St. Mary’s Church, Al- 
bany, has proved to be a welcome addition to the musical 
circle of that city. 

Frank Danz is meeting with great successin his bi-week- 
ly concerts in Minneapolis. On Sunday evening the en- 
tire house was sold and all the standing room taken. 

The pupils of Mrs. Etta E. Shew, Buffalo, gave an en- 
joyable recital December 16. The concert of the Union 
College Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Club, of Buffalo, was 
hailed with delight by all the college boys at home for 
the holidays. 

Henry S. Hendy is choirmaster and organist at St. 
Mary’s-on-the-Hill, Buffalo. The musical service for 
Christmas as arranged by him was excellent in every 
particular. 

Dr. Joseph Dutra, the tenor of the First Universalist 
Church, in Worcester, will sing at the first of a series of 
concerts to be given in Association Hall on January 6. 

Charles Russell has been engaged by Beveridge Web- 
ster as teacher of the violoncello at the Pittsburg Conser- 
vatory of Music. A recital will be given to introduce 
Mr. Russell to the friends of the conservatory. 

Two young women of great musical ability are Miss 
Cecile and Miss Maude Finley, of Kirksville, Mo., who are 
well known in social circles in St. Louis. The young 
ladies will spend the winter in the South. 


by reason of its pathetic | 
grace, her Sieglinde gives true satisfaction.—Philadelphia | 


| director of St. Joseph’s German Catholic Church, Brad- | 


} 


| 


charity concert, when an excellent and varied program 
| was enjoyed. 


| F. Katzenbach has just completed a year of very suc- | 
| cessful service as organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s | 


| Episcopal Church, Oakland, Cal. 


A. P. Quesnel, of St. Paul, was the soloist at the Apol- | 


lo concert in Minneapolis recently. 
Herve D. Wilkins, of Rochester, N. Y., gives weekly 
musical receptions and recitals in his studio. 


Prof. William L. Magee, direcor of the Lincoln Man- | 
nerchor, of Pittsburg, has been chosen organist and choir | 


dock, Pa. 

Miss Mary B. Gabler, of Brownsville, Pa., 
William M. Stevenson, of Pittsburg. 

Miss Minnie Franklin Appleton, well known in Attle- | 
boro, Mass., as a pianist, gave a successful recital recently | 
in the Bates Opera House. 

The Amphion Club, of San Francisco, held its first re- 
cital at the residence of Mrs. George Spicker early in 
December, when an excellent program was presented. 

The Hopkins Art Institute, of San Francisco, are hav- 
ing a series of attractive musical evenings this winter. 

Elaborate and appropriate music for the Christmas- 


is a pupil of 


tide was given in all the churches throughout the coun- | 


try, special programs being carefully arranged by the or- 
ganists. 


Town Talk, of San Francisco, has a full page picture | 


Ladies Orchestra, which shows 
The organization is spok- 


of Professor Hastings’ 
many interesting personalities. 
en highly of by the local press. 

Some of the women who are holding the position of 
musical directors may be mentioned Miss Katherine 
Crawford, of Chicago, Fraulein Schoen-Rene, of Minne- 
apolis, and Miss Elsie Shawe, of St. Paul. All these 
women have attained a remarkable degree of success, and 
the excellence of the work done reflects much credit upon 
them as musicians of a high order. 

Miss Minna Bruere is secretary and manager of the 
Choral Symphony Society of St. Louis. She is also an 
excellent soloist. 

Don Pardee Riggs has reorganized the Clara Schu- 
mann Quartet, of San Francisco. Mrs. Anna Newbegin 
has resumed her place in the quartet and Mrs. A. G. Cole- 
man, contralto, is one of the new members. The Liter- 
ary and Musical Club, of Camden, Ala., met at the house 
of Mrs. David McIntosh last week. The next meeting 
will be January 3 at the Wilcox Hotel. 

Miss Ray Frank is giving a course of lectures on mu- 
sic at the residence of Mrs. Leon Sloss, San Francisco. 

Joseph Mischka, of Buffalo, has just purchased a very 
fine, new Steinway baby grand, of which great praise is 
heard from all who have listened to it. 

The first concert of the Grand Forks (N. D.) Choral 
Union was recently given in that city. The society was 
Prof. Carlos D. McAllister, 


excellent in every respect. 





é ; | Flower Garden.” 
organized early in the autumn and the work done was | Flower Garden 


who has officiated as conductor since the commencement 
of the society, led the chorus at the concert. 

The pupils of T. J. Van Bradt and D. J. Van Bradt gave 
a recital at the residence of Mrs. Russ, Buffalo, recently. 

Miss Jennie Allen is supervisor of music in the Titus- 
ville (Pa.) educational department. 

Angelo M. Read, of Buffalo, has written a new song 
entitled “A Ballad of the Boat,” which has received 
specially good notices from critics. 

The recent concert of the Masten-Park High School 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mrs. Robinson, in Buf- 
falo, was so successful that another concert will be given 
in February. 


Bertha Bucklin. 


The young violinist played at a concert in Albany, 
| N. Y., December 29. She has returned to the city, and 
may hereafter be found at 149 West Seventieth street. 


Victor Baillard. 


This favorite young baritone is busy this season, what 
with his “ Mikado” role (to be sung again on the 15th), 
his position as solo-baritone of Christ Church, Brooklyn, 
his concert singing, and his various other musical inter- 
ests. He is still young, and is surely gaining that repu- 
tation he deserves. 


Another d’Arona Pupil’s Success. 


A large audience attended the organ recital last week 
at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and were treated 
not only to some superb organ playing by Selden Miller, 
but also to various vocal numbers by Miss S. Agnes Mori- 
son (pupil of Madame d’Arona, of New York). Mr. Mil- 
ler was heard, among other numbers, in the Fourth 
Sonata of Mendelssohn, Toccata in F, Bach, and in two 
andantes by Merkel, all of which he played most artistic- 
ally. Miss Morison met with so cordial a reception that 
she had to give two encore pieces in addition to her al- 
lotted numbers, which included the beautiful aria “Bel 
Raggio,” from “Semiramide.” 


Russian Musical Society. 

The Russian Musical Society of New York, with its 
chorus of sixty Platon Brounoff director, an- 
nounces a Russian Musical Festival of Slavonic operatic 
and national music, to be held in Tammany Hall on Sun- 
day evening, January 9. The society will be assisted by 
Miss H. Diamant, soprano; C. Feininger, violin; E. 
Bromberg, basso cantante; H. Barnblatt, tenor; J. Jaffe, 
baritone; Pl. Brounoff, composer aud pianist; Ch. 
Hashow, accompanist; Mr. Verschuboff, assistant, in 
selections from the operas “Askoldova Mogila,” “Halka,” 
“Ruslan and Ludmila,” “Onegin Igor.” 

There will be a dance afterward, during which Professor 
Zentner’s orchestra will play Platon Brounoff’s “In the 
National costumes will be worn and 


voices, 


national dances danced. 
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Second Powers-Mannes Mus icale. 
HE second of the series in Carnegie Lyceum found 
all the boxes filled, the parterre full to overflowing 
and people standing, such was the interest manifested to 
hear this program: 


Polonaise (Le Bal)......-...ssccccerscvecs Rubinstein 
Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 
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Franklyn Van Rensselaer Bunn 

ok, soins, cone chins c4gacurbeeeaertecgedins Hahn 

Pes PORNO a a0 is. katoe ce bescceegeteres Lenormand 

Hey Doliy, Ho Dolly. .........ccescccsccescecees Loomis 

Miss Grace Gregory. 

ee oe See eee er mre Beethoven 
Gavotte from the E major sonata for violin 

(SRBCEOTIBEMIEE) 2. 00 voces ccccscescceeccccess Bach 

Sarabande...............++++++-(A. D., 1697-1764) Leclair 

TRUE G60 0000 bso seb uWAls oPevseeaebeeecsue Leclair 

David Mannes. 
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NUE ¢ cc oncectas socdecccestheseseney MacDowell 

BAER FES Pri er. MacDowell 

Poloasic’, O96 :GB. os cvceedsccdcesovecevesecces MacDowell 

Mrs. Hadden-Alexande:. ; 
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Miss Gregory. ; 
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Dvorak 


Songs My licther’ Taught Me 
(Two gypsy songs.) 
Mr. Bunn. 
Accompanist, F. W. Riesberg. 


one of 


Mrs. Alexander is a newcomer here, Professor 
MacDowell’s best pupils; she need pose as no one’s pupil, 
however, for the lady is a full-fledged artist. She has 
artistic abandon, a strong and supple wrist, flexible and 
always musical touch, and a reserve power which allows 
of surprising climaxes. These are the main features of 
her playing, but they poorly indicate what the artist 
achieves. She is also to be thanked for introducing to an 
intelligent and appreciative body of listeners a set of 
piano pieces not generally played; ten years hence Mac- 
Dowell’s will become standard. 

Of Franklyn Van Rensselaer Bunn much good had been 
heard, and on this, his first public appearance, he proved 
that he fully justified it. His is a high lyric tenor, espe- 
cially suited to his first group of songs; its quality is at 
times reminiscent of that silver-throated tenor’s, Rieger’s. 
Undoubtedly his finest effects are made in points of 1eli- 
cacy and dainty sentiment. His career will be watched 
with interest, for youth, health and ambition are his, and 
these, covpled with the first requisite of the singer, voice, 
should lead to glory. 

Miss Gregory substituted for Miss Marguerite Hall, 
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| who was ill, and who will sing next time (January 12). 
She is thoroughly artistic in all she does, and was espe- 
cially so in the French songs. 

Mr. Mannes is at all times a sincere, earnest, manls 
young violinist. The Beethoven Romanze in F breathed 
reverence, dignity, lofty classic sentiment; the Bach Ga- 
votte was rhythmic, of solid musical texture, even in the 
dance form, and the bright, even wittty Leclair Tambourin 
set all heads a-wagging. 

Mr. Riesberg accompanied all the artists. 

Besides Miss Hall, Herbert Miller, baritone, will appear 
at the next Wednesday morning, January 12. 


Music Notes. 

7 as bright San Francisco paper Town Talk, which 

has a specially interesting music department, had in 
its December 4 issue portraits of five prominent members 
of Santa Cruz musical circles, Miss Minnie Dyer, Miss 
Maude Hohmann, Miss Grace Delamater, Miss Ethelbert 
Louise Morey and Fred R. Howe. There was a drawing 
room recital in Santa Cruz recently at the residence of 
Lieut. A. A. Morey, when the leading amateurs of Santa 
Cruz were present and were unanimous in their praise of 
which was arranged by Miss Morey. Miss 
of Oakland, Mrs. Lora 
Percy Fenimore, baritone, were 
B. B. Pixley were 


the concert, 
Grace Carroll, 
Effey Adams, soprano, and 
the soloists. Miss Morey and Mr. 
heard to advantage in a duet. 

The Montreal Daily Star has an account of the opening 
of the Dominion College of Music in that city on the even- 
ing of December 1. The exercises took place in Karn 
Music Hall, St. Catherine street, and the 
marked by appropriate ceremonies. One of the features 
of the evening was the address by the vice-president, R. R. 
Stevenson. In the course of his remarks he said: 

“The Dominion College of Music was organized by a 
few of our leading musicians in 1894. The charter was ob- 
tained and the college launched under the approval and di- 


mezzo soprano; 


occasion was 
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| é ee : 
} generously donated scholarships, entitling the winner to 
| 


The following scholar- 
H. W. Reyner, Mus. 


one year’s free course of tuition. 
ships have already been promised: 


Bac., A.R.C.O., and Septimus Fraser in piano playing; 
Mr. C. E. B. Price, A.R.C.O., and William Bohrer in 
singing; P. J. Iilsley, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., in theory of 
music. 


“ These scholarships will be awarded after competition, 
and the examinations for the same will be held during 
Christmas week. With reference to the organ scholarship, 
it may be said that upon the completion of the large three 
manual electric organ to be erected in this hall, a scholar- 
ship in organ playing will be offered for competition. The 
organ is expected to be in place early in January. 

“ All students,” continued the speaker, “ were to have 
the advantage of the free privileges of rudiments of music, 
harmony, lectures by members of the faculty upon all 
musical subjects and upon the throat in its relation to 
singing by a well-known medical man of this city. There 
would also be pupils’ organ recitals, concerts 
given by the college, and by eminent artists when visiting 
Montreal, and special rates to a large number of the con- 
certs held in Montreal.” 

A very pleasant musical program followed the address, 
those taking part being Messrs. S. Fraser, Baker, J. J. 
Goulet, Miss Moffat, Miss Starke, Mrs. Benjamin Bur- 


concerts, 


land, and Mrs. Findlay Refreshments were also served 
Walter Henry Hall. 
The 4 o’clock choral service of St. James’ Episcopal 


Church, at Seventy-first street and Madison avenue, is 
rapidly becoming one of the musical features of this city. 
This service is of course under the able direction of Wal- 
ter Henry Hall, organist and choirmaster. As a trainer 
of boys’ voices, Mr. Hall has no superior in this country, 
and the beautiful tone produced by his boys is a source 
of wonder and study to the great number of musicians 


who come to hear this service. Theo. Van Yorx, tenor, 





rect patronage of Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
L.L.D., Cantab., Chancellor of the McGill University, and 
R. W. Heneker, Esq., D. C. L., L.L.D., Chancellor of the 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville. 

“The first examination was held in June, 1895, when 
three condidates presented themselves for examination. 
In order to show the need for this step, it may be stated 
that at the last examination, held in June, ninety candi- 
dates were examined in Montreal, Ottawa and Sher- 
brooke, the examinations lasting over three days.” 

After alluding to the admirable location of the college, 
Mr. Stevenson made the following announcement: 

“In order to stimulate and encourage students in the 
several of the teachers have 


various branches of music, 


and Will W. Thomas, basso, both well-known soloists, are 
members of Mr. Hall’s choir. 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert 
Nordica and Plancgon were the soloists at the last Sun- 
day night concert at the Metropolitan, which was well at- 
tended. Nordica sang the aria “ Erzebet,” from Erkel’s 
Hungarian opera, and a group of songs by American com- 
posers, MacDowell, Chadwick, Mrs. Beach and de Koven. 
Plancon was in good voice and proved the usual favorite. 


There was nothing novel or significant, however, to re- 
cord in the case of either artist. Seidl conducted, and 
several familiar orchestral numbers were greeted with 


much applause. 
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Mrs. Knapp" s Musicale. 


RS. JOSEPH F. KNAPP’S splendid apartments, 
which include the smaller ball room of the Hotel 
Savoy as part of the suite, and which serves now as a 
music salon, was the scene last Tuesday of a most enjoy- 
able musicale, the participating artists being all pupils of 
Francis Fischer Powers. No one realizes what this means 
unless these so-called “pupils” have been heard; they are 
in reality young singers from o’er all the land whose 
vocal acquirements have been gained of Mr. Powers, him- 
self a fine singer, and not exclusively a teacher. 

Mrs. Knapp herself is well known as a composer; who 
does not know that popular young folks’ hymn, “Blessed 
That is hers. Her “Ring Again the Christ- 
mas Bells,” a stirring carol (sung Christmas day at Rut- 
gers Presbyterian Church by 200 children), published in 
1884 in Harper’s Young People, and “Angels Roll the 
Rock Away,” for Easter, are both much sung. Her most 
ambitious work, however, is “The Prince of Peace,” a 
cantata, which was brought out in 1884 at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, with a chorus of 750 voices, Thomas’ 
Orchestra and Mrs. Ella Earle Toedt, suprano; Miss Em- 


Assurance?” 


ily Winant, alto, and other soloists, under the direction | 
of C. Mortimer Wiske, the performance netting the M. E. | 


Church Home several thousand dollars. 

This digression merely serves to indicate Mrs. Knapp’s 
interest in and love of music. On the occasion now un- 
der discussion the program was performed entirely by 
these young artists: Marcella Powell, Mrs. Stanley Gar- 
dyne Stewart, Messrs. Franklyn Van Rensselaer Bunn, 
Herbert Miller, John Fredericks, Percy Stevens, Victor 
Baillard, Harry Arnold, pianist, assisting, and Mr. Ries- 
berg, accompanist. 

Of these Marcella Powell shall be first mentioned, in- 
asmuch as her qualities are of such superiority. She has 
a high soprano voice of remarkable sweetness and purity, 
and her singing of these songs: 
Valse from Romeo and Juliette.................. Gounod 
Elen's Imvocation, LORGRSTIA, .. 000600 csecesece Wagner 
WN MIE oF ivaucuseccicwedernsceck« anpascmeey Deuza 
was most enjoyable. Not a little of this sweet singer’s 
success is because of personality, for she is indeed good 
to look upon. 

Mrs. Stewart’s singing was likewise much appreciated— 
she was a vision of loveliness. Mr. Bunn’s high tenor 
shone to advantage in these songs: 


Py ER: BOG icin Adds daabiciadeddd vate diaddenes Beach 
pig eS err rer Liszt 
FR Sing Thee Somgs. ot Avy. .. oc ccccucccecocces Clay 
Be POE bs 065 cede elas wladedachdecnsw ntl Rubinstein 


As his special merits are discussed in another part of 
this paper (Powers-Mannes musicale), further mention 
need not here be made, 

Victor Baiilard again quite distinguished himself in his 
group of songs;*“-Soupir,” Bemberg; “The Sweetest 
Flower,” Yan der Stucken; and “Phyllis the Fair,” by 


Dossert. Herbert Miller sang with most sympathetic 
voice: “Secret Greetings,” Von Fielitz; ‘ Anatbema,” 
Von Fielitz; “ Serenade” (Don Juan), by Tschaikowsky. 
He will be heard with interest at the next Powers-Mannes 
musicale. 

The listeners were especially appreciative of John Fred- 
ericks, who sang “Ah non credea” (“Mignon’’), Thomas, 
and “Then You'll Remember Me” (“Bohemian Girl”), 
Balfe. 

Finally the tall youth who looks as if he was not out of 
his teens, Percy Stevens, deserves special mention, for his 
is an astonishing voice of true basso profundo color; he 
sang ‘“ Hybrias the Cretan” with much fire, raising a 
salvo of applause. 

Beside these numbers there were duets (“ Oh, That We 
Two Were Maying,” Henschel; “ Night Hymp at Sea,” 
Goring Thomas; “Gondoliera,” Henschel), and several 
quartets, sung by this “Big Four,” as Powers calls them, 
the Messrs. Bunn, McCarthy, Miller and Stevens. F. W. 
Riesberg played the pean Se 


Bloodgood in Pittsburg. 
The well-known contralto Katherine Bloodgood sang 
“The Messiah” on December 31 in Pittsburg, with the 
She sang in Teronto on New Year's 





Mozart Society. 
| Day. 


Leon Rains as Pogner. 


Pogner in “Die Meistersinger” at the Academy of Music, 


Company, and made a very favorable impression. 


Two Lankow Pupils Sing for Charity. 

Mrs. Edna Stern-Hirshfield and S. P. Veron sang 
January 1 at the big entertainment of the Ladies’ Fuel and 
Aid Society in the Lexington Opera House duos by 
Gétz and Campana, and scored the artistic hit of the 
evening. 

The Baton Club Resumes Rehearsals. 

The Baton Club will resume rehearsals for the next 
concert (which will occur in February) this week, Satur- 
day evening, January 8, at 8 o’clock, in the chapel of the 
“Old First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Eleventh street. Mr. Carl will conduct the rehearsal and 
new members can apply at that time or the following Sat- 
urday evening. 

Eleanore Meredith. 

Mme. Eleanore Meredith, the soprano, has recently re- 
turned from a most successful tour in the West. Her 
oratorio work in Denver was pronounced the most satis- | 
factory singing of any soprano who has visited Denver | 
in some time. She will probably return there for another 
concert. Mme. Meredith was similarly received in Ober- 
lin, Omaha, and at every other point where she was heard. 


E. Leon Rains, the young American basso, appeared as | 


Philadelphia, last week, with the Damrosch-Ellis Opera | 











| BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
| 539 FULTON STREET, January 3,189. { 


PROPOS of the Ysaye recital this week, the subject 
of violins has been one which has had considerable 
| discussnon, and it may be interesting to know where a 
| few of the very rare and valuable violins of Brooklyn are 
located. 
| There is a growing demand for the old instruments due 
probably to the large number of amateur violinists among 
those able to afford the necessary luxury, a rare old Italian 
| violin. On the other hand, there are many who hold 
| them simply as curios. Henry K. Sheldon, who is very 
| prominent in all circles pertaining to music, its furtherance 
| and development, has a very rare violin. It is a Jacobus 
| Stainer dated 1662, a perfect specimen of the maker’s best 
| period and covered with a fine golden varnish. 

John R. Waters owns a fine collection of Cremona in- 
| struments, also one of the finest collections of bows in this 
| country. 
| John G. Smithwick has a magnificent Guarnerius violin; 
| also a Jacobus Stainer which has an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful tone. 

Arthur Thomason, the well-known connoisseur, has a 
fine Italian violins, among them being a grand pattern 
Nicolaus Amati, a Joseph Filius Andrae Guarnerius, an 
Antonius and Hieronymus Amati, and a Gasparo da Salo, 
all of which have a splendid tone. 

The late Judge Pratt owned two fine Cremona instru- 
ments, one of which was an Amati. 

Arthur Thompson, the well-known connoiseur, has a 
fine collection of old instruments. Among them he has 
one by Nicholaus Amati dated 1669, which is in a perfect 
state of preservation. 

Oscar J. Murray, of Chandler’s music store, has re- 
cently become the possessor of an old Cremona said to be 
a Guarnerius, Joseph Filius Andrae. A musician writes 
of it: 

Now, although the instruments of this Jatter Guarnerius 
| may be bought in almost any fiddle shop in Brooklyn or 
New York, it has never been my good fortune to see but 
\two. There was a fine example of that maker in the col- 
lection of the late R. D. Hawley, of Hartford, Conn., an 
instrument of splendid tone and great beauty. And the 


other may now be seen at the Chandler music store in 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, pronounced by experts to be all 
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that it claims to be—the outline, the modeling, the superb | development of the artistic merit the club had already at- 
workmanship, scroll, purfling, varnish, but, above all, the | 


rich, sonorous tone proclaim it to be a Guarnerius. 

Of course the great affair of the week was the concert 
given by Ysaye and Sobrino. The audience was large and 
very enthusiastic. There is nothing new to be told of 
Ysaye, whose work is always magnetic, except that to 
many it was a sincere regret that he was not heard with 
orchestra, although perhaps thereby the music lovers 
had the pleasure of hearing certain numbers which they 
otherwise would have been denied. 

It seems too bad to say that the flashy Vieuxtemps 
concerto should have elicited so very much more ap- 
plause than the superb Schuman Sonata, op. 105, in A 
minor, or the cameo like Sonata of Handel, in which 
class of work Ysaye’s great art is at its height. 

Sobrino was very happy in his accompaniments, the 
more noticeably so after hearing the individuality and 
virility of his solo work. He played the Fantasie op. 49, 
of Chopin, one of the most interesting of his piano soli. 
Sobrino plays with breadth and authority, his readings 
are interesting and he does not lack fire. In the loud 
passages, however, the effects are sometimes marred by 
the pedal, but this does not militate against his right to 
the public’s appreciation, for his talent is very pronounced. 
He played as encore Paderewski’s new minuet. Two parts 
of this composition are replete with the grace and deli- 
cacy which made the first one so popular. The trio, 
however, seemed absolutely extraneous to me. There 
was no raison d'etre, there was no connection in any 
way between it and the rest of the composition; however, 
if the first and second parts do not carry it through the 
name of the composer probably will—the power of hero 
worship is too great to be healthy. 

It gives me very great pleasure to announce that the 
management of the Academy of Music has passed into 
the hands of Rafael Navarro, a man whose sympathy for 
the advance of music, whose business ability, and whose 
tact for making friends will make him invaluable not only 
to the directors who have entrusted their business to his 
judgment and care, but also to those who are giving con- 
certs and entertainments, for Mr. Navarro’s sense of jus- 
tice and integrity is above reproach. 

The board of directors of the Academy of Music is in- 
deed to be congratulated upon the wisdom of its selec- 
tion, and upon the possibility to secure such a man. 

The first concert of the Cantata Club will occur January 
6 in Association Hall. This will be remembered as the 
successful club over which Alfred Gerard Thiers wields 
the baton, and indeed the influence. A little sketch of 
the club may prove interesting. 

The desire for musical association and study of con- 
certed singing induced eight ladies in the autumn of 1894 
to organize the Brooklyn Cantata Club, a society limited 
to fifty ladies. With good fortune, the club secured Al- 
bert Gerard Thiers as director, and Mrs. Emma Richard- 
son Kiister as pianist. 

The first rehearsal was held on the morning of De- 
cember 6, 1894, and the first concert on the evening of 
February 19, 1895. During the season of 1895 and 1896 it 
became apparent to the ladies of the executive board that 
the club had grown too large to warrant them in retaining 
the responsibility and care of its management. 

Twenty-five gentlemen, subscribers to the club, then 
came forward and offered to relieve the ladies of the bur- 
den of the business management, thus providing the op- 
portunity for continued profitable study, and insuring the 


tained. The Cantata Club was incorporated on April 1, 
1806. 

The concerts given by the club in Association Hall dur- 
ing its three seasons have been musically and socially 
brilliant affairs, the criticisms of the press placing the 
club at the head of all similar organizations. The vocal 
strength of the chorus is very evident from the fact that 
works by the following composers have been given: 
Saint-Saens, Roeder, Foote, Reinecke, Beethoven, Cham- 
inade, Bizet, Handel, Palicot, W. Shields, Fisher, King, 
Vogrich, Kienze, Le Febvre, N. Hoffman, Smart, Chad- 
wick, Brahms and Mendelssohn. 

At the next concert the club will have the assistance of 
Clarence de Vaux-Royer, violinist, and Miss Thudicum, 
soprano, when an interesting program will be presented. 

At the concert which is to follow the club expects to 
give the “Ave Maria” of Henry Holden Huss. By error 
last week I stated that the Guilmant recital would occur 
January 14. It is January 13, when he will give the fol- 
lowing program: 
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I think Christmas must have affected your Brooklyn 
correspondent a good deal because there were several im- 
portant things which she omitted to mention, and attend- 
ed them, too. One very important affair was the second 
song recital of Albert Gerard Thiers, in which he had the 
assistance of Hans Kronold, whose playing is always en- 
joyable and seemed especially so upon this occasion 

Mr. Thiers in addition to a fine selection of ballads in 
which his versatility of style was well demonstrated, gave 
a novelty which was altogether charming. It was a 
cyclus entitled “Christmas Songs,” by Peter Cornelius, 
and is really beautiful. Miss Kate Stella Burr played the 
accompaniments. The next recital occurs to-morrow 
and will be reviewed in the next issue. 

I also omitted mention of the lectures of Krehbiel and 
Finck, assisted by Miss Lotta Mills, which were highly 
interesting, as always. The concert given on Thursday 
afternoon to the members of the Institute, by Hermann 
Dietman, baritone, and Maurice Kaufman was admirably 
given and well received by a large audience. 

The next and last song recital of the Institute course 
will be given on Wednesday night by Mme. Emma Juch 
and Victor Herbert. 

The last in the regular series of chamber music will be 
given by the Kaltenborn String Quartet January 12. Then 
why can’t we have the Kneisels again, and have them at 
the Academy of Music? 

The course of lectures, by Carl Fiqué, given before 
large audiences under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute ended last week. Here is some attempt to show 
what work Mr. Fiqué went over: 

Tue Stupy or Musica Form. 


“Melody and How It Is Constructed”—showing the de- 
velopment of a motive into a phrase, a phrase into a sec- 
tion and the combination of sections to form a melody. 


Illustrated by “The Old Folks at Home,” “Nearer My | 


God to Thee,” “Last Rose of Summer,” Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song,” melody in F, by Rubinstein, and “Di 
quella Pira,” by Verdi. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


“Song Forms,” Simple and Complex—Vocal, a, two 
sections: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” “Duke Street,” 
prayer from “Freischitz,” Schubert's “Lindenbaum,” 
“Maiden’s Lament” and “Adieu.” (6) With intermediate 
section: Mendelssohn, “On Wings of Song;” Chaminade, 
“Madrigal;” Schubert, “Am Meer;” Schumann, “Wid- 
mung; Schubert, “Cradle Song.” (c) Complex: Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” and “Dried Flowers.” 

Instrumental song form—Mendelssohn, “Consolation;” 
Chopin, Nocturne, op. 9;” Thomé, “Simple Aveu;” Grieg, 
“Erotikon.” 

“Variations and Their Mode of Application”—Handel, 
“Passacaglia;” Beethoven, “A flat Sonata, first move- 
ment;” Mendelssohn, “Variations Sérieuses;” Chopin, 
“Berceuse;” Beethoven, “Andante from Fifth Symphony.” 

The Dance Form—Bach, “Gavotte in G minor;” Mozart, 
“Minuet in E flat;” Beethoven, “Scherzo from Seventh 
Symphony;” Chopin, “Funeral March;” Chopin, “Waltz 
in E minor;” Scharwenka, “Polish Dance;”’ Schubert, 
“Impromptu in E flat;’? Grieg, “On the Mountains;” 
Brahms, “Rhapsody in B minor.” 

Rondo, Canon, Fugue, Harmony, Counterpoint, Intro- 
duction and Coda—Beethoven, “Sonata Pathetique” and 
“Sonata op. 53,” last movements; Mendelssohn, “Rondo 
Capriccioso;” Jadassohn, “Ballet Music in Canon Form;” 
Bach, “Fugue in G minor.” 

The Conventional Form of the First Movement of the 
Sonata—Clementi, “Sonatine;’ Haydn, “Sonata in D;” 
Mozart, “Sonata in F;” Beethoven, “Sonata Pathetique,” 
“Sonata op. 53” and “Appassionata.” 

The Other Sonata Movements, Chamber Music, Sym- 
phony, Concerto and Suite—Beethoven, ‘Sonata Quasi- 
una,” “Fantasia op. 27” and “Fifth Symphony;” Rubin- 
stein, “Concerto in D minor;’” Hummel, “Concerto in A 
minor;” Grieg, “Suite in Ancient Style.” 

The Application of the Leading Motive—Weber, “Der 
Freischiitz;” Schumann, “Symphony in B fiat;” Wagner, 
“Lohengrin,” “Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Gétterdammer- 
ung.” 

Overtures and Preludes—Mozart, “Don Giovanni;” 
| Rossini, “I! Barbiere;” Weber, Jubei;” Mendelssohn, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream;” Beethoven, “Egmont;” 
Rossini, “William Tell;” Wagner, “Lohengrin,” “Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan.” 

The Orchestra—Description of the character, compass 
and functions of every instrument. 

These lectures were very valuable and highly interest- 
ing. It would be well for some of the large schools to 
consider the presentation of such a course, as for stu- 
dents its value is beyond measure. 

Invitations have been issued for a matinee musicale at 
Pouch Gallery by that popular teacher, Frederic Reddall, 
to occur on Saturday morning. He will have the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, soprano; Miss 
Georgina Walsh, violinist; Leroy W. Jackson, pianist; 
Miss Florence Ward Smith, Miss Annie Wilson Arthur, 
soprani; Misses Augusta Tohey and Edith Lanning, con- 
tralti. 

Miss Anna Wilde Beach, pupil of Miss M. Louise Mun- 
dell, has accepted a position as teacher of the vocal de- 


| partment of a prominent institute at Franklin, N. J 
Miss Beach has a beautiful soprano voice and was a pupil 
for three years. 

Mrs. George Milton Silleck, another pupil of this suc- 
cessful teacher, has left St. James’ M. E. Church, and is 
now singing at the Embury M. E., where she has a better 
position. 

Miss Mundell will give a pupil recital at her studio, 77 
New York avenue, on Wednesday evening, January 12. 

There has been a large sale of seats for the concert of 
the Seidl Society, to occur Thursday, January 6. The 
soloists will be Dyna Beumer and Paul Tidden. Further 
intentions of this enterprising society will be announced 
next week. 

Just before closing, with no time to elaborate upon the 

| scheme, I receive word from the Boston Symphony Or- 





PROF. ALFRED BLUME 


(Late of the Royal College of Music, London) 


Gives Vocal Instruction. 
Potsdamerstrasse 35", BERLIN, W. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No. 35 East 62d St., New York. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), . Musical Director. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete vpn taeang! d advantages wil! begin — September 
27, 1897, and continue through a term of eight months. he different 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers and to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
———- 








y for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 





(weekly). 

4 Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. 

. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

‘ N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly at the nning of the term, in order to gain the fuil benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and com: veness. 

‘o reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 
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BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 





Available ONLY from February | till March 15, 1898. 
After that date tour of France and England. ::::: 





DON ROBINSON, 


CONCERT BARITONE. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, MUSICALES 
AND RECITALS. Address Meadeissoha Gice Ciab Building 


113 West 40th St., New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


| THE BELGIAN ’'CELLISTE. 
| Soloist with Thomas, Damrosch, Van der Stucken and other 
noted orchestras. 

“That graceful artist, Miss Van den Hende, played three com- 


preitions or the ‘cello with delightful tone and expression.”—New 
or: 


h Herald, April 23, 1897 
| Address FLA VIE VAP DEN HENDE, 73 West 89th St., New York 
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chestra that at the matinee concerts music students will be 
given a limited number of seats at 25 cents a ticket en- 
titling them to seats in the family circle. It is to be hoped 
that the young people will avail themselves uf this oppor- 
tunity, for it is well to remember that one such concert is 
worth about six lessons from any teacher. 

EmILig Frances BAUER. 


National Conservatory of Music. 


HE Society of the Alumni and Pupils of the National 
Conservatory of Music of America is now an incor- 
porated body. December 29 papers were filed at Albany 
and the society is now an assured fact. President Jean- 
nette M. Thurber has given the subject some attention for 
several years past, but it was not until last summer that 
she set in motion the delicate machinery. Several meet- 
ings of former and present pupils of the Conservatory 
were held, and the matter was taken up in a manner that 
is gratifying to Mrs. Thurber, who fully realizes the value 
oi organization in affairs artistic. 

The National Conservatory has given several thousand 
young people a sound musical education since its founda- 
tion a dozen years ago. Not only an education, but liter- 
ally a start in life was accorded the more ambitious ones, 
and there were manysuch who graduated directly from the 
class room to the concert and operatic worlds. And all 
this absolutely for the sake of art and without any con- 
sideration of money, the National Conservatory not being 
conducted for financial gain. This unselfishness and de- 
votion was bound to bear fruit, and the Society of the 
Alumni and Pupils is a step towards organizing a genuine 
band of music lovers who shall propagate throughout the 
United States the artistic principles imbibed from their 
alma mater. And most gratifying of all is the freedom 
from commercial taint in the matter. 

These pupils came forward willing and eager to testify 
their affection and gratitude to the institution that gave 
them musical nourishment. President Thurber has many 
reasons for being pleased with the Happy New Year so 
cordially wished her by numerous protegés. 

Here is a copy of the certificate of incorporation of the 
Society of the Alumni and Pupils of the National Con- 
servatory of Music of eat 

Srare of New York, 
City and County of New. York, { ss 

We, the undersigned, of full age, citizens of the United 
States and residents of the State of New York, being de- 
sirous of associating ourselves together for mutual recrea- 
tion and improvement and for the purpose of furthering 
the interests of music in America, as hereinafter is more 
particularly described, pursuant to and in conformity with 
the Membership Corporations Law of the State of New 
York, do hereby certify and declare as follows: 

First—That the corporate name by which said corpora- 
tion hereby to be formed shall be known and distinguished 
is and shall be The Society of the Alumni and Pupils of 
the National Conservatory of Music of America. 

Second—That the particular objects for which said cor- 
poration is formed are for mutual recreation and im- 
provement, and for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of music in America and particularly the interests of the 
National Conservatory of Music of America. 

Third—That the territory in which the operations of said 


corporation are to be principally conducted in the State oi 
ew Y 

Fourth—That the principal office of said corporation 
shall be located in the city, county and State of New York. 

Fifth—That the number of directors of said corporation 
«hall be eleven. 

Sixth—That the names and places of residence of the 
persons to be directors Of said corporation until its first 
annual meeting are: 

Lillian Blauvelt, 57 West Seventy-fifth street, New York 


city. 
_Abbie H. C. Finck, 485 Manhattan avenue, New York 


city. 

Adelaide C. O’Kell, 174 West Eighty-sixth street, New 
York city. 

Clayton Mayo, 246 Lenox avenue, New York city. 

Clara A. Korn, 49 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Mabel Phipps, 562 Park avenue, New York city. 

Annie S. Wilson, 145 West Fifty-eighth street, New 
York city. 

Oscar Saenger, 51 East Sixty-fourth street, New York 


city. 
Wilford Watters, 237 Gates avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


John C. Dempsey, 1o1 West Eighty-sixth street, New 
York city. 

John George Belder, 10 East Seventeenth streeet, New 
York city. 


Seventh—That the annual meeting of said corporation 
shall be held on the second Tuesday of each and every 
year. 

In testimony whereof we have made and signed this 
certificate in duplicate and have hereunto set our hands 
and affixed our respective seals this seventeenth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven. 

Litit1an BLAvuvELt, et 

MABEL Puipps, al.] 

Ciayton Mayo, Sear ] 
Oscar SAENGER, [Seal. } 
Wi trorp Watters, [Seal.] 


STaTE oF New York, # 
City and County of New York, 5* 

On the 20th day of December, 1897, before me person- 
ally appeared Lillian Blauvelt, Clayton Mayo and Oscar 
Saenger, and on the 21st day of December, 1897, before 
me personally appeared Wilford Watters, and on this 24th 
day of December, 1897, before me personally appeared 
Mabel Phipps, all known to me respectively the persons 
described in and who executed the foregoing instrument 
and they thereupon severally acknowledged before me that 
they executed the same. 

[Seal.] Frepx. M. Herrick, 

Notary Public, City and County of New York. 





I, Frederick Smyth, a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York of the first department, do hereby 
approve the foregoing certificate of incorporation and 
consent that the same be filed. 
Dec. 27th, 1897. F. SmytTa, 
Justice Supreme Court. 


Last Monday, at 11 o’clock, a meeting of the alumni 
was held, at which the following officers were nominated 
and elected: 


President, Miss Lillian Blauvelt; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Abbie H. C. Finck; recording secretary, Miss 
Adelaide C. O’Kell; treasurer, Clayton Mayo. 

Executive board, Miss Blauvelt. Mabel Phipps, Annie 
S. Wilson, Clara A. Korn, John C. Dempsey, Geo. Bel- 
der, Oscar Saenger, Clayton Mayo, chairman; Wilford 
Walters. 

Vice-presidents from New York, Miss Lelia Lafetra, 
Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, Messrs. Edwin Isham, Os- 
car Saenger and Harvey Worthington Loomis; vice-pres- 





ident New Jersey, Miss Olive M. Briggs; vice-president 
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Connecticut, John C. Camp: vice-president Massachusetts, 
Mabel Phipps; vice-presiaent hoc: Island, Mrs. Mary 


O’Connor Lockwood; vice-president Vermont, John © 
Hazen; 


¢ vice- -president Ohio, Royal Stone Smith; vice- 
president Kentucky, Miss Mary W. 


Roebuck; vice-presi- 
dent Iowa, Frank Badollet; 


; vice-president Colorado, 
Rubin Goldmark; vice-president Arkansas, Mrs. Kath-- 


rine Fleming Hinrichs; vice-president Indiana, Mrs. Grace 
Olcott Anderson; vice-president California, Miss Kather- 
ine Hilke; vice-president North Carolina, Miss Ray Whit- 
lock; vice-president Michigan, Miss Annie Wilson; vice- 
president Canada, Douglas Alexander. Other vice-presi- 
ney to represent States not mentioned will be selected 
ater 

Honorary president, Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurston; hon- 
orary vice-president District of Columbia, Miss Olive Ris- 
ley-Seward. 

Victor Capoul, director of the opera classes of the 
National Conservatory, sailed yesterday for France, hav- 
ing been temporarily released by President Thurber. He 
is a candidate for the position of director of the Opéra 
Comique, of Paris, left vacant by the recent death of M 
Carvalho. If he does not succeed in gaining it, M. Capoul 
will return to his duties February 1. Mrs. Thurber is only 
to glad if he wins a positon for which he is eminently 
fitted, although he wil! be missed at the Conservatory. M. 
Capoul will therefore be welcomed back if he does not 
settle in Paris, as Mrs. Thurber recognizes fully his artis- 
tic value. In matters of this sort she’s a believer in art 
for art’s sake. 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


HE second week of the season of this company at the 
American Theatre, beginning on Monday evening, 
introduced “I] Trovatore” with a fair cast, an excellent 
chorus and scenic effects above the average. The musi- 
cal public should become acquainted with the fact tha: 
these performances are based upon a desire to produce 
opera with ensemble, instead of pandering to the vicious 
Star system. 

The success of this plan in Boston and Philadelphia 
has given to the Castle Square Opera Company the char- 
acter of a musical educator by enabling the public and 
the masses to hear operas at minimum popular rates of ad- 
mission, and the same effect should be produced here, and 
no doubt can be, if the present management persists in 
presenting opera on the same basis as during the present 
week. 


Gaertner in Toronto. 

Miss Leontine Gaertner, the talented ’cellist, appeared 
at the same concert with Bloodgood, in a miscellaneous 
program at Toronto, January 1. These two artists give a 
recital at Kingston, Ont., on Friday evening, under the 
auspices of the Conservatory of Music of that city. 


Forrest D. Carr. 

The young basso, Forrest D. Carr, has been booked to 
appear in Albany on January 20, and Detroit on February 
17. He has also accepted the position at the Brick 
Church recently held by Mr. Witherspoon, who leaves 





for Europe this week. 





Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 1t7th STREET, . pA 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 


NEW YORK. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
LEO STERN, 


Violoncellist. 


EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 
GERTRUDE STEIN, 


Contralto. 


MISS THUDICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano ; LILLIAN BUTZ, Concert and Oratorio Soprano ; MISS NEDDA MORRISON ; JENNIE HOYLE, Violinist ; 
ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; CHARLES W. CLARK ; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLYM MILES. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 


Tour Post poned Until October, 1898. 
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Season 1897-98 


DSDSSIOCECECE 


ARTISTS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


MLE, ALIGE VERLET, Soprano, O ra to rio S, FERGUSSON, Baritone, 


De I’'Opéra Comique Paris. Cari Rosa Opera Co. 

















Concerts, 


Song Recitals, 
Musicales, 





and Oper A. 


ERNEST GAMBLE, Basso Profundo. DIDIIIIOCECECE 





KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, contrat 





Write for terms, dates and any other 


information desired. :: :: 






a, 





SHANNAH CUMMINGS, 3 ISABEL SCHILLER, FORREST 0. CARR, W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 


Oratorio Soprano. Soprano. Basso Cantante. Tenor. 





MAUD PRATT-CHASE .. and... HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Artists Under the Exclusive Direction of 


VICTOR THRANE, 





| LEONTINE GAERTNER, 33 W. Union Square (Decker Building), NEW YORK. RAGE PRESTON, 


*Celliste. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Traveling Representative. TELEPHONE: 2693 (8th ST, 
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Thoughts and Aphorisms. 





By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
HE greatest good that has been given to man is the 
ray of the sun. Oh, the sunbeam! I do not under- 
stand how man living under a blue sunlit sky can have 
the same political and social discontents as those who 
are obliged to live in fogs or under a gray sky. 
a 

There are purists who denounce every mark of appro- 
bation given in the theatre by the public. There are even 
some theatres where every manifestation of this kind is 
orously forbidden under the pretext that it destroys the 
illusion. I do not share this view. In my opinion, the 
artist cannot dispense with encouragement. If he does 
not feel himself sustained by the public his execution is 
chilled and loses its effect. 

I need not say that I do not approve the custom, hon- 
ored especially in Latin countries, which demands that 
the artist, after every tirade well delivered, every air well 
sung, shall thank with a gracious smile the applauding 
public and advance to the footlights to salute them. But 
I do understand the artist receiving at the end of pieces 
the evidence of the satisfaction of his audience, and I do 
not see anything illogical in his then thanking the public, 
for, this time, the approbation is addressed to him and not 
to the author. 

i 
You can find a substitute for everything except life. 
#2 


Smoking is unwholesome, for nicotine is a poison. Yet 
life is full of danger, men carry venom in themselves, and 
still smoking and living are great enjoyments. 

e 8.4 


he theatre, in giving performances every day, compro- 
mises its artistic mission; for the public it ceases thence- 
forth to be a sanctuary. The artists become simple day 
laborers, and theatrical enterprises assume the character 
of a speculation where art is nothing more than a means 
of making money. 


Mile. Verlet. 


This charming soprano, who made the hit of the season 
at the Astoria in “ Le Luthier de Crémone,” sang the part 
of Sylvia in Mascagni’s delightful opera, “ Zanetto,” given 
by the Society of Musical Arts last evening, January 4, at 
the Astoria. 


JOSEF HOFMANN, 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


(beginning March 1, 1898.) 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


‘Ba ade Qebed. 


The troubles of the Banda Rossa are continuing, and | 
| it is believed that the organization will return to Europe 


without completing the tour laid out for it in this country. 
Whether or not all its players will return is another mat- 
ter. Doubtless some of them will remain, unless their 
contracts compel them to go back to San Severino. It 
was the high prices paid to musicians in America which 
were responsible for their first dissatisfaction at the terms 
on which they had come here to play. When they were 
receiving $2 a day and learned that players in this country 
got from three to five times that amount, they were forth- 
with prejudice in favor of America as a place of resi- 
dence. That they were highly praised everywhere did 
not make their manager's task any the less difficult, and 
the particular commendation bestowed on certain players 
increased the trouble in dealing with the men. This has 
been the experience of all visiting orchestras. They have 
usually left behind them a large portion of their players, 
and it was not to be expected that the Banda Rossa would 
be any different. When Ziehrer brought his band here 
from Vienna to play at the World’s Fair most of the men 
deserted, and he carried back to Europe only a few of 
them. About the only exception to this rule was the case 
of a French band which came to America some ten years 
ago. That was a military organization to a certain ex- 
tent, and was able to keep the men together.—The Sun. 
Oke Chicago office informs us by wire that the 
Banda Rossa has arranged with the manage- 
ment of Central Music Hall, in that city, to give a 
concert there on Friday evening. The managers 
may ask for an injunction to prevent it. 
The story of the trouble leading up to the above 
will also be found i in the Chicago letter of this issue. 





Marteau Is Here. 


Henri Marteau arrived on the St. Louis last Sunday, 
and will be heard for the first time in New York next Fri- 
day afternoon in the Philharmonic rehearsal. Next week 
he will give two recitals in Boston in conjunction witli 
Mme. Szumowska, and later plays in Troy, Buffalo and 
Pittsburg. During the month of February Marteau will 
be heard in Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Toledo, 
Oberlin, St. Louis, and a number of other Western cities. 
In March he will go to San Francisco, where he will re- 
main about four weeks. 
teau’s manager, has booked thirty-five concerts. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Manager. 


CHICAGO: Auditorium Tower. 
NEW YORK: Murray Hill Hotel. 





PrRoGRAM AND Notices or Concert Given IN Dessau, 
GERMANY, 


TWwENTy-FirtH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Artistic Désut 


OF THE WorLD-Famovus Piano Virtuoso, Mr. FRANz 
RUMMEL. AID 
Air et Variations. (The Harmonious Black- 

smith). . 66s00ssereenaae . Handel 
Sonate, Op. IEE R RE 5. Ludw. v. Beethoven 
Variationen iiber ein Thema von Schumann..... Brahms 


BONS, TID. GB. oo ccc cccccgedepsseccesssvsecevce Chopin 
Charakterstiick, Op. 7, No. 7....Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Lied ohne Worte, Op. 53, No. 4. .Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Prés du Ruisseau, oe Op. 93........Rubinstein 
Serenade, Miniatures, Gn gos Ca viwacedion Rubenstein 
Valse, ‘Man lebt nur cinmal” — oP -, . Strauss-Tausig 
Nocturne, Op. 17. Aptana onde ae . Brassin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, OE Docs icads’- 4btdeomenn Liszt 

Mr. Rummel’s professional statistics are interesting 


He has played in 660 concerts in 154 cities and towns of 
fourteen different countries; his programs have contained 
326 works by sixty-one composers; of the works, 153 
were originally written for piano solo, 59 were cham- 
ber compositions, 27 with orchestra, and 24 transcriptions. 
And he has played all these works from memory. His 
American tour begins February 1. 


Ellison van Hoose in German Opera. 





| tersinger, 





Thus far, Mr. Wolfsohn, Mar- | 


The young tenor Ellison Van Hoose sang at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, last week in “ Die Meis- 
” and also managed to appear in “ The Messiah” 
at Carnegia Hall, New York, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Owing to his engagement with the Damrosch-Ellis 
Opera Company, Mr. Van Hoose has been compelled to 
cancel a number of oratorio and concert engagements of 
importance. 


‘* Manasse’’ by the Milwaukee Arion. 


Hegar’s work ‘ Manasse,” for orchestra, chorus and 
soloists, will be given for the first time in this country by 
the Arion Society of Milwaukee on February 1. The 
soloists engaged are Mrs. Anna Burch and William H. 
Rieger. This work, because of its dramatic intensity and 
original worth, has a first rank in later creations by Swiss 
composers, Hegar being regarded as only second to Raff, 
although Haas Huber has written some delicious part 
songs for Mannerchor. 
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62-64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 





INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
For terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West 8Oth Street, New York. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY, 


London, St. James Hall, “ Pog pce oe — Palace, Queen’s Hall, 
Imperial Institute and prominent American concerts. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 
Address 140 East 53d Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOBART  #2«&»+= 


SMOCK, 


TENOR ROBUSTO. Concerts and hein 
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New York Chamber Music Club. 
HE New York Chamber Music Club, August Spa- 
nuth, piano; Ludwig Marum, violin, and Anton Heg- 
ner, violoncello, gave the second of three concerts an- 
nounced for this season on Monday evening last, the 3d 


inst., in the banquet hall of the Hotel Savoy. 
trio, op. 101, in C minor, and the Schumann trio, op. 63, 
in D minor, were divided on the program by a group of 
songs of W. Arms Fisher, Tschaikowsky, Louis V. Saar, 
Reynaldo Hahn and Schumann, sung by the contralto 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby. An audience of quite a fashion- 
able aspect crowded the hall. 

This trio club is a capable and interesting addition to 
the not overcrowded ranks of trio musicians in New York. 
They play with a nicely adjusted sense of proportion, in- 
clining more to the gentle and persuasive than the robust 
side of ensemble work, for which Heaven be thanked if 
the pendulum has got to swing a little more to one side 
than the other. They phrase well, and are in sympathy, 
and their attack is absolute. Their tone is pure, although 
the liquid charm of the piano with Mr. Spanuth and the 
dulcet voice of Mr. Hegner’s ’cello are occasionally over- 
borne by a sharp, acid accent from Mr. Marum’s violin. 

It is excellent ensemble work, however, although more 
rehearsal would need to have been in order. The Brahms 
work went smoothly, the second presto assai movement 
in especial going with delicate crispness and verve, but 
the organization nearly went to smash in the first move- 
ment of the Schumann trio, familiar and all though the 
work be. They covered up their tracks, however, by 
repetition without stoppage, and carried on the trio with 
much spirit to the close. A special word of praise is due 
the crystalline and polished work of Mr. Spanuth at the 
piano. He is one of the most delightful ensemble players 
heard here in a long period, the color and quality of his 
tone serving even to lend an expressive glow to the voices 
of che other instruments. With Mr. Spanuth at its head 
this trio should lead a long life. 

Mrs. Jacoby again gave proof of the fact that she is 
the owner of one of the noblest contralto voices at pres- 
ent before the public. Tropically rich, even, pure and with 
a vibrant ring throughout its wide compass, it is an ex- 


ceptional instrument and is used by the singer with ad- | 


mirable effect. The Tschaikowsky song “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt” was given with ‘cello obligato, but 
Mrs. Jacoby was at her best in Schumann’s “Friihlings- 
nacht,” in the “ Si mes vers Avaient des Ailes” of Hahn, 
and in Fisher's “ Under the Rose,” She sang Schumann’s 
impassioned song with ardor and abandon, and the brill- 
iancy of her timbre in the French lyric was striking in 
combination with the mellow depth of her vocal quality. 
In the English song it would really be hard to over- 
praise the simple pathos which was carried to the audi- 
ence in a diction admirably pure and distinct. The sing- 


ETHEL ALTEMUS, 


PIANISTE. 
Under the Managemeat of L. M. RUBEN, 


489 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s Academy of Music, 


PIKE BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 
Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition, Orchestration, Lit- 
erature, Sight Reading, Accompanying, Ensemble Classes. 
Preparation of Singers for Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. 


--- Voice Culture, Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge. 








Brahms’ | 


| er was recalled enthusiastically at the close and gave for 
an encore number the little English song of Bartlett, 
which she has already made a favorite with the New 
York public. Her delivery of English songs has an es- 
pecial charm and never fails to captivate her audience. 

It was an interesting concert. The third of the series 
will take place on February 7. 


Georg Liebling. 


CABLEGRAM just received at this office gives the 
information that the German Emperor has bestowed 
a decoration on the renowned pianist Georg Liebling. 


Further particulars will be received by mail. Mr. Lieb- 
ling will play in the United States next season. 
Madame Sembrich. 
Madame Sembrich left for Europe yesterday on the 


Kaiser Wilhelm. Before her departure she made a con- 
ditional contract with George Stewart of Boston, the same 
manager who had Calvé last season for concerts, for 
twenty concerts at $1,500 apiece, including some May fes- 
tivals of 1899. 

The statements in the daily papers in reference to Mme. 
Sembrich’s European engagements are premature. Sig- 
nor Bevignani was a passenger on the same steamer to 
Europe. 


A Buck Cantata in Middletown. 


The choir of Grace Church, Middletown, N. Y., num- 
bering thirty voices, under the direction of Harvey Wick- 
ham, gave Dudley Buck’s cantata “The Song of the 
Night,” on New Year’s Eve. Notwithstanding the hour 
(11:30 P. M.) and a raging snow storm, the church was 
crowded and the performance very successful in every re- 


spect. 
Laura Sanford’s Concert. 


Miss Laura Sanford will give a concert in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday afternoon, 
January 11, at 3 o’clock, under distinguished patronage. 
She will be assisted by Sam Franko and his orchestra, 
and by the great American baritone David Bispham. 

Miss Sanford will play the Schumann Concerto in A 
minor, with orchestra, and a group of piano solos. Mr. 
Bispham will sing Beethoven's rarely heard song cycle 


“An de Ferne Geliebte” (To the Distant Loved One) and, | 


later, some popular favorites of his repertory. 

Laura Sanford is the gifted pupil of Miss Amy Fay, 
by whom she was trained for the concert stage on the 
method of Court Conductor Ludwig Deppe, of Berlin, 
as set forth in Miss Fay’s book “Music Study in Ger- 
many,” 

Miss Sanford played with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago with success at the age of thirteen 
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The Maine Symphony. 


A Surprise in Store ror THE Lovers or Music, 


To the Editor of the Advertiser. 
HE communication which follows expresses my sen- 
timents about the rehearsal of the Maine Symphony 
Orchestra so much better than I could express them that 
I beg you will publish it. E. A. Noyes. 

A great and very delightful surprise is in store for the 
Portland public in the work of our Maine Symphony Or 
chestra, which will form the foreground, background and 
general foundation of the concerts announced by W. R 
Chapman for this coming month. We are to hear Mad- 
ame Lillian Blauvelt, whose inimitable vocal and personal 
charm still lingers with us from the October Festival, as 
well as Mr. Hans Kronold, the 'cellist whose perfect tech- 
nic and broad style remains one of the most perfect mem- 
ories of that great occasion. But now as to the orchestra, 
Mr. Chapman’s energy and ability are no longer a wonder 
to Maine. His wizard-like capacity to get most beauti 
fully fine effects from great bodies of vocalists on very 
short notice now goes without saying. But we could 
hardly believe in the new surprise he had up his sleeve in 
the admirable work of the orchestra of picked musicians 
from different parts of the State whom a favored few 
heard last night at their rehearsal with Mr. Chapman. 
One was delighted as surpised at the admirable results 
obtained. It had indeed been through hard work, of Mr. 
Chapman’s own peculiar telling and inspiring kind that 
enthused to such admirable performance, even such good 
instrumentalists as those artists chosen by him out of 
many. It was a veritable tour de force, and the precision 
of attack, ensemble, and generally clean and careful work of 
these gentlemen after but eighteen hours under Mr. Chap- 
man’s baton, is something to listen to with satisfaction, 
and look forward to with delight when the orchestra shall 
be reinforced by the New York artists.—Portland Ad- 
vertiser, December 31. 


Ernest Gamble. 
Mr. Ernest Gamble, basso profundo, gives a song re- 


cital Monday evening, January 17, at Leechburg, Pa. 


Van Yorx. 

W. Theodore Van Yorx was engaged last week to sing 
in oratorio at Bridgeport, Conn., on January 20, and at 
Washington D. C., on February 21. He will also sing 
with the Musikverein of Milwaukee on January 31 and 
February 1, who will give for the first time Hegar’s “ Ma- 


nasse.”” 
Here are some of his recent press notices: 
Mr. Van Yorx has a tenor voice of pleasing quality 


His vocalization is accurate and his phrasing correct.—Chi- 
cago Chronicle, December 22, 1897. 

Mr. Van Yorx, the tenor, was adequate to the demands 
of his role-—Chicago Record, December 22. 

Mr. Van Yorx, tenor, is a most capable artist. He has 
a voice well suited to the needs of music such as that of 
the “Messiah.” In the opening recitative and aria, as well 
as in the great music that is given to this part later in the 
work, he not only satisfied, but won the enthusiastic rec- 
ognition of his audience.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Decem 
ber 22, 1807 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
+++ RHINE. 
Founded in 1850, 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Principal: 
PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 


ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. , 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


is alsoa training school for pianoforte teachers 


There 


for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music,), ensemble 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c 


staff consists of forty teachers. 
Winter Term will begin September 16 ; 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse, 3 


Summer Term, April 1 


5) 


Teaching 


Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 


violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
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By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, P.A.C.M. 
Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 





Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 


After taking these lessons, teachers have come to the Metropolitan 


College, and in a few weeks completed the prescribed course for a 
Synthetic Teacher's Certificate. 
he course consists of thirty divisions, presenting the special 

characteristics of the Synthetic Technic, together with explicit direc- 
tions as to the best manner of teaching and interpreting the pieces 
which accompany the course. 

The fee pays for lessons and for all books and sheet music used in 
the course. 

Send for Circulars to (Miss) KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City 
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Available now until his Spring Tour, end of February, 1898. 
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Mary Mansfield at Worcester. 


tg" “Last Judgment” was given in Worcester 
on Tuesday evening, December 28, 1897, for the 
first time in that city, with a chorus of 100 voices, under 
the direction of T. Vernon Butler, organist of Pilgrim 
Church. A short, miscellaneous program preceded the 
work in which so much interest was manifested. 
Admirable work was done in the “Judgment” by the 
chorus, of whom 70 per cent. belong to the annual Wor- 
cester Festival chorus, and much credit and congratula- 
tion are due Mr. Butler for his careful training and skilled 
direction of this excellent body. He failed at no time to 





obtain accurate response, a fully intelligent sympathy be- 
ing established between him and his singers. Piano and 
organ accompaniment was used, with Miss Nelson at the | 
piano and Mr. Grout at the organ. 

Special interest was manifested in the appearance of 
Miss Mary Mansfield, of New York, a singer well-known 
and esteemed in the metropolis for work always dis- 
tinguished by superior intelligence, genuine musical taste 
and remarkable finish. It was Miss Mansfield’s first ap- 
pearance in Worcester, but in this centre of musical taste, 
trained almost to captiousness, she succeeded in scoring 
one of the greatest successes made there by any soprano 
in years. All critical Worcester turned out to hear her, 
and all critical Worcester, professional and amateur, en- 
thusiastically approved. She at once established herself 
as an artist of the first order by her musicianly reading of 
the music, her pure and brilliant voice and her polished 
delivery. Miss Mansfield is one of the few singers whose 
highly trained intelligence can discern and faithfully re- 
produce the fullest content of any work she may under- 
take, and to hear her must always prove a thoroughly 
sympathetic pleasure. 

The other soloists were Mr. Mason, tenor, and Mr. 
Porter, bass. We append the criticisms of Miss Mans- 
field which appeared in the leading Worcester papers: 


The star of the evening was Miss Mary H. Mansfield, of 
New York, who has much the style of Mrs. Carl Alves, 
and though a soprano, her lower notes have much of the 
rich contralto quality. Her upper notes are clear and 
vibrant. Her voice is strong, of excellent carrying power, 
and capable of effective dramatic expression. Besides and 
above this, Miss Mansfield sings with the instincts of an 
artist. She has complete command of herself and of her 
voice, and she delivers her tones with an assurance that 
gives the impression of much reserve force. Her recita- 
tives were sung with meaning, and when a melody fell to 
her lot she sang it with good taste and discretion.—Wor- 
cester Daily Spy, December 29, 1 





Miss Mary H. Mansfield, of New York, the soprano, 
appeared perhaps to the best advantage. She is a thor- 
ough artist and her interpretation of the solos was de- 
lightful—Worcester Evening Gazette, December 29, 1897. 





The star of the evening was Miss Mary H. Mansfield, 
soprano soloist at First Presbyterian Church, Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. She captivated the vast audience on her 
initial appearance on the platform by her charming man- 
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ner, and she established herself as a singer before she had 
given more than two bars of her first solo work in the 
oratorio. 

Miss Mansfield’s reputation as a soloist in concert and 
oratorio preceded her to Worcester, and great things were 
expected of her. The audience was not disappointed. It 
was only the sweetness and purity of her rich soprano 
voice which was tested last evening. A touch here and 
there of the powerful voice she possesses demonstrated to 
the audience the amount of reserve force she had at her 
command. * In the aria “I Will Extol Thee,” 
from Costa’s “BH,” the purity and clearness of Miss 
Mansfield’s voice was demonstrated when she went up to 





the highest notes, especially when she sang “I will give 
thanks to thee forever.’—Worcester Evening Telegram, 
December 29. 1897. 

The fact that Spohr’s work can hardly be considered an 


over-grateful, or in the popular sense an attractive work | 
for a soprano, simply makes Miss Mansfield’s success the 
more significant. A distinguished success she has made, 
and Worcester will doubtless hear more of her. 


Siloti Comes. 


Siloti, the great pupil of Liszt, left Southampton last 
Saturday, and is expected to arrive about the close of this 
week. After his début in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the 16th of this month, Siloti will give a piano recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall, and in early February Siloti and 
Marteau will give two joint recitals. The exact dates will 
be arranged in the course of a few days. Siloti will also 
be the soloist of one of the Astoria concerts toward the 
latter part of this month. 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet. 


Such a success was the experiment of having a string 
quartet for the service at the Brick Church on Sunday, | 
December 26, that the Kaltenborn Quartet was re-engaged 
for Sunday morning, January 2. In the evening this 
busy quartet played at the private residence of Richard 
Sterling, where a musicale was given by the host to a 
number of friends. 

On January 7 the quartet will play at the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club smoker again, and on April 26 at the third con- 
cert of the Glee Club. On January 9 the second of the 
series of chamber music concerts in Englewood, N. J., 
will take place at 3:30, when the quartet will be assisted by 
Frederick Chapman, baritone. 





Franz Kaltenborn. 


On Sunday evening, December 26, Mr. Kaltenborn, 
being unable to play at Grace Chapel, secured as a most 
capable substitute Ernst Bauer, violinist, who assisted 
Mr. Tiehl, organist, and Mr. Beyer-Hané, ’cellist. 

On the evening of December 28 Mrs. Virgil and Mr. 
Marriner held an informal musicale at the Virgil Clavier 
School, at which Mr. Kaltenborn played two numbers in 
his customary artistic style. 

On January 4 he will be the violin soloist at the private 
musicale to be given by Dr. and Mrs. Wood at their resi- | 
dence, 117 Fifth avenue, and on January 10 and 11 Mr. 
Kaltenborn will be soloist at the concerts of the Yonkers’ 


ROCHESTER. 





ROCHESTER, January 1, 1898. 
F particular interest to me was the first of the 
Rochester String Quartet concerts, given Decem- 
ber 7. While good audiences appear at these recitals, it is 
a matter of great surprise to me that so few of our teach- 
ers and their pupils are seen there. 

Our opportunities for hearing good chamber music are 
rare, and if the work done by Mr. Schenck’s Quartet was 
much less excellent, it would still be a golden means of 
education which ought not to be lost sight of. 

Last year a girl who has studied music from childhood 
in Rochester, said to me: “Oh, I go to the quartet con- 
certs because it’s the proper thing to do.” ; 

She was nearer right than she thought. It is the proper 
thing to do, for every person in Rochester who is study- 
ing music. 

People don’t appreciate the chamber music, that’s all 
there is to it, and as this is the fifth season of the quartet, 
it is about time to wake up. Their concert in December 
was a good one. They played Beethoven’s E dur, op. 18, 
No. 1, and Schumann’s A moll, op. 41, No. I. 

Heinrich W. Meyn, baritone, sang “Im Harem,” by 
Pabst, “ Nachtgang,” by von Fielitz, and “Lockruf,” by 
Ruckauf, with considerable ability. 

On the same evening, December 7, at the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, George Fisher, organist, gave an ensem- 
ble recital, assisted by Miss Maude Richards, contralto, 
whose pretty picture appeared in THe Musitcat Courier 
some months ago. I was sorry not to hear this recital, 


| but, as I know the merits of both organist and singer, 


can with assurance say that it was an enjoyable affair. 

Mrs. John Van Voorhis gave a charming musicale at 
her home on East avenue some time ago. The program 
consisted of piano selections played by Miss Louise and 
Miss Marguerite Van Voorhis and songs by Miss Hen- 
rietta Allen. Below is the program: 


Deh Gomes Dame. cccacceesbcasecegsbccessccccess Wagner-Liszt 


iss Marguerite Van Voorhis. 
Song, At the Daw........0+25 sccscsessccccccccvesscecceces Otto Cantor 
Miss Henrietta Allen. 
Hark! Hark! The Lark.............--++: 
iss Louise Van Voorhis 
Norwegian Bridal 4 pesca: | ae 
Berceuse, op. 38, No 


.Schubert-Liszt 


. Grieg 

Miss 3. Van Voorhis 

Song, Lablaby......cccccccccccccsccessccescceses .Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Miss Allen. 

Petenatan, op. BB, We. 8... cccesccvcccescoces 
Miss Marguerite Van Vvorhis. 

An den Frihling, op. & 8 eee Grieg 

Miss Louise Van Voorhis 


cogeccevesceszecees Chopin 


Bang, MaGrigah..ccccvccccessceesccccscccesccccccsccccsecees .Chaminade 


Miss Allen. 

WRCORIOTIG, 6. ccccccccscccscccctsseccesecsocoercccccccccsccccescecoes Nevin 
Baatsemtans, OP. BD... <-ccccscccvesccessscvccvcccoccccvcesoce MacDowell 
Miss Marguerite Van Voorhis. 
aPC 5s oc 00 c0sidcoennd egeerecrengeasegsoreessevencscses concaves Pierné 
Miss Louise Van Voorhis 
Song, She is 80 Pa T.....ccccccccvccsccccccccccce Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Miss Allen. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2...........ccscccccecsecseccccescevsces Liszt 


Miss Marguerite Van Voorhis. 
The accompanist was Miss Alice Wysard. 


Astoria Concerts. 

The fifth concert of the Astoria season on Thursday 
night had as soloists Lillian Blauvelt, soprano, and Evan 
Williams, tenor, both vocal artists of established rank. 
Seidl and his orchestra performed the orchestral numbers 
—Wagner, Humperdinck and Liszt. These affairs are 
merely recorded in these columns, as they belong more 
strictly to the amiable social function and cannot be classi- 
fied as aids to musical al vancement. 
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PITTSBURG, January 3, 1898. 


FFORTS are now making to place the Pittsburg 
Orchestra upon a permanent foundation for the 


next three years In the summer of 1895 the Art 
Society of Pittsburg took active steps looking toward 
the inception of the movement, which it is now hoped to 
perpetuate. During the first two years of the orchestra’s 
career it has enjoyed a fair amount of public support, the 
growth of interest and patronage having proved that with 
an amended plan of operation a symphony orchestra in 
this community could almost earn its own sustenance. 
There were many factional fights in the Art Society as 
a result of disagreements over the orchestra problem, and 
the guarantors, who lost 73 per cent. of the subscription 
the first year and 46 per cent. the second year, took the 
bull by the horns and decided to run the show themselves. 
This year they will probably lose 35 per cent., and when 
they have paid that their liability will cease. During the 
first two years there were twenty-five guarantors who 
pledged $23,500, the Art Society’s cash gift of $1,500 mak- 
ing a total of $25,000. Since the guarantors took hold they 
hustled about among their wealthy friends and brought 
in a number of one year subscribers, increasing the total 
guarantee for the present year to $44,000. The first year 
of the institution the receipts were about $6,000. The 
second year brought in $16,000 and this season will show 
a revenue of about $18,500 from all sources. But so much 
for present and past. 
The future salvation of the Pittburg Orchestra rests 
more upon the policy of the management than upon the 
people. Developments of the last thirty days show that 
much history has been manufactured since President Mc- 
Kinley and G. Campanari drew a big crowd on the open- 
ing night of the present season. On that occasion the 
S. R. O. sign was used. Since then the audiences have 
practically been confined to the season ticket holders, 
the door sale depending upon the popularity of the solo- 
ists being small. Evan Williams attracted a fair house, 
but others brought no business to the box office. As a 
matter of fact the soloists were selected more for the sake 
of giving a musical variety than for business ends. Yet 
this has nothing to do with the orchestra’s individual 
merits. 
Local critics found the orchestra itself superior to its 
conductor, Frederic Archer, who is also city organist. Not 
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| that he is wanting in musicianship, or rare artistic attain- 
ments, but he seems, in the judgment of these newspaper 
writers, to be deficient in orchestral schooling, lacking 
experience. Twenty-five years ago he was associated 
with Sir Jules Benedict in orchestral conducting in Lon- 
| don, but his principal work in this line began when, 
more than three score years old, he commenced to re- 
hearse the new Pittsburg Orchestra in January, 1806. Mr. 
Archer’s main fault in beating time is a tendency to 
mark all of the incidental rhythms of a phrase. He in- 
dulges this habit without restraint, invariably beating even 
| time with one hand and triplets with the other if the score 
will permit such interpretation. It is not hard to con- 
| jecture the chaotic results that frequently follow. 
The orchestra, numerically considered, includes eight 
first violins, eight seconds, six violas, four ’cellos, four 
double-basses and a full complement of wind and percus- 
sion instruments. Briefly reviewed, it may be stated that 
the woodwind is excellent, the battery good, the brass 
choir fair, the strings indifferent. The last named do not 
compare favorably with the same division of last year’s 
orchestra, the violas and violins being decidedly weak. | 
The first concert of the season revealed to the public that 
less than a third of last year’s band had been re-engaged, 
so due allowance was made both for the fact that new 
material had to be disciplined and that the men had been 
given daily rehearsals for only three weeks. But as time 
progressed the orchestra did not make artistic headway, 
some of the newspaapers indulging in drastic strictures 
upon the conductor’s sins of omission or commission, 
never arraigning the players for the failure to attain whaf 
under the circumstances seemed to be an impossible ideal. 
So the millionaire proprietors of the orchestra, with a few 
of their dollars at stake, caring nothing for art, nor for the | 
true interest of the orchestra, which sadly needed truthful 
criticism, threatened to shut off advertising or to do some- 
thing else equally terrible, and have now muzzled the 
press. Thus, while these critics told the public what was 
the matter for a while, they have nothing more to say. 
Now arises the question whether the orchestra is still 
to live. Firstly, the money must be raised. A step taken 
in this direction some weeks ago met with no encourage- 
ment. A circular letter had been sent to the guarantors 
calling a meeting to consider ways and means of continu- 
ing the institution. But the response was faint, a quorum | 
failing to answer, notwithstanding personal appeals by 
telephone at the eleventh hour. Finally, the matter was 
left in the hands of a committee, of which W. N. Frew, 
head of the Carnegie institution, is chairman. This com- 
mittee will devise ways and means to continuc the orches- 
tra. Hitherto the season has consisted of but ten after- 
noon and ten evening concerts, spread over a period of 
fourteen weeks. About twenty local musicians belong to 
the band, while the remainder are imported from New 
York or Chicago for this brief period. 
The entire orchestra, save perhaps five men, could be 
made up of local players, but the importation scheme is 
favored, and the community loses. The season is short, 
and the outside musicians come in, get the big salaries and 
go away. So it is not a Pittsburg orchestra after all, as 
the members for the greater part have no interest in the 
community, its people, or its artistic welfare. The ques- 
tion of Mr. Archer’s successor is also to be disposed of. 
He was engaged for one year in the fall of 1805. In the 
summer of 1806 he was re-engaged for two years. On the 
31st inst. his contract will expire, and if the orchestra 
guarantee fund can be renewed he will be an applicant 
for re-election. The post pays $2,000 for the twenty con- 
certs and incidental rehearsals, with extra remuneration 
for extra concerts. Some of the guarantors who take an 


active interest in the orchestra say that other candidates 
will be considered if they send in their names and terms, 
but unless someone available comes along Mr. Archer 
will become his own successor. In other words, they 
do not intend to canvass the field, although if they ‘are 
sought out by a prospective Nikisch, Weingartner, or 
Richter, they may talk business, However, there seems 
to be a chance here for somebody. 
The seventh orchestra concert is 
week with Pol Plancgon as soloist. Joseffy was booked 
for the event, but on very short notice was withdrawn 
by his manager, owing to illness or indisposition. This 
change of arrangements is a great disappointment to those 
who love good piano music. However, Mr. Plancon 
will no doubt prove a most acceptable substitute. To- 
night Melba and her Philadelphia combination, accompa- 
nied by the Pittsburg orchestra or a fraction thereof, and 
under the conductorship of Bimboni, will present the 
“Barber of Seville” at Carnegie Music Hall. X. 


to be given this 


Chicago News. 


A symphonic poem by Frederic Grant Gleason will be 
performed by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra in Chicago this 
week. Serena Swabacker will sing Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra January 28 and 209. 

The Rubinstein Club. 

The first concert of the eleventh season will be given 
this evening, and the two remaining concerts February 
17 and April 21. William R. Chapman, the director, has 
brought the club to a high degree of skill, the effects being 
| procured apparently without effort. 

Last year the fine shading was specially commendable. 
Mr. Chapman takes much interest in these concerts, and is 
indefatigable in adding to their value. Altogether, with 
the good singing, the crowd of well-known people who 
attend, the seventy or eighty young women on the stage 
in dainty toilettes, the judiciously chosen soloists—these 
musical affairs are among the pleasantest of the season, 
and merit the social prestige they have gained. 


with 


Feilding Roselle’s Success. 


That excellent contralto and sympathetic artist Miss 
Feilding Roselle sang in “The Messiah” in Washington 
on December 28, and scored a significant success. After 
the air “ He Shall Feed His Flock” Miss Roselle was re- 
called four times. Beyond doubt Miss Roselle is pos- 
sessed of one of the richest, purest and most even con- 
traltos on the American concert stage to-day, while the 
intelligence of her interpretation is always a satisfaction 
to a musically cultivated audience. The Washington 
papers have this to say: 

Miss Feilding Roselle shared Mr. Bushnell’s honors 
has improved wonderfully in her voice, which now dis- 
plays an evenness and breadth, a sympathetic timbre and 
a mellow smoothness. She sang “ He Shall Feed His 
Flock Like a Shepherd.” and “ He Was Despised and Re- 
jected,” two solos that demand something more than mere 
utterance of the notes, with an understanding of their 
deep significance. Her style is simple but remarkably 
graceful and effective, and it did not appeal in vain to the 
audience, which demanded a repetition of the first-named 
number. It is pleasant to record Miss Feilding Roselle’s 
success in the field of oratorio.—Washington Post, De- 
cember 29. 





The contralto, Miss Feilding Roselle, sang with much 
expression, and her beautiful voice, as well as her pres- 
ence, gave evidently the greatest pleasure to the audience. 
The fine quality of her voice, as well as her insight into 
the significance of the music, were brought out in the 
aria “ He Shall Feed His Flock Like a Shepherd,” and 
her subsequent work maintained the same high mark 
which she reached in that rendition —Washington Star, 
December 20. 
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Will Sing in ‘‘ Olav Trygvason.’’ 

Miss Clary has been engaged by the Albany Musical 
Association to sing both the contralto and mezzo so- 
prano roles in Grieg’s “ Olav Trygvason,” which is to be 
produced by that society on January 20. 


Success for a Dossert Pupil. 


Master J. Grandin, soprano soloist of the Church of the 
Epiphany, at Lexington avenue and Thirty-fifth street, 
has won a well-merited success. During the Christmas 
services at the church he sang “The Christ Child,” by 
Warren, with so much expression that a request was made 
to have him repeat it on the following Sunday, and again 
on the first Sunday of the new year. 

Master Grandin is a pupil of Frank G. Dossert, and his 
voice, method and style are evidence of the excellence of 
his training. 


Philharmonic Society. 


M. Henri Marteau, the French violinist, will be the solo 
performer at the third concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety next Saturday evening. The concert will be pre- 
ceded by the usual public rehearsal Friday afternoon. 
The program will consist of the introduction to the third 
act of Cherubini’s “ Medea,” Siegfried Wagner’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Sehnsucht” (after Schiller); Dvorak’s 
violin concerto and Brahms’ second symphony in D 
major. 

Kathrin Hilke. 


Miss Kathrin Hilke was heard in “The Messiah” with 
the Philharmonic Society of Montreal, on December 23, 
and at the Midwinter Music Festival of the Philharmonic 
Society in Cohoes, N. Y., on December 28, where she ap- 
peared instead of Mme. Eleanore Meredith. who was ill. 
The other artists at this concert were Miss Clary and 
Messrs. McKinley and Dufft. In both events Miss Hilke 
won the highest praise. Criticisms of her work will ap- 
pear in these columns later. 


Mary Louise Clary. 


Miss Clary Captivates a Large Audience in Memorial 
Hall Which Heard Her Recital—America’s Greatest 
Contralto No Idle Title—It Is Hers by Rights. 

Under the above heading appeared recently the follow- 
ing notice of Mary Louise Clary. 

_ An audience carried away captive by a_single vocalist 

is not an ordinary occurrence, even in Painesville, but 

Miss Mary Louise Clary accomplished that feat by her 

magnificent recital in Memorial Hall Wednesday evening. 

_All that has been said of the remarkable power and 

richness of Miss Clary’s voice was verified in this recital. 

From the opening aria from “ Les Huguenots,” it was evi- 

dent that no contralto voice like it had ever been heard in 

Painesville. Its marvelous range and majesty, its sweet- 

ness and flexibility carried everything before it, and the 
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singer and the song absorbed every thought. The ora- 
torio numbers, particularly from ‘The Messiah,” re- 
vealed the special adaptation of such a magnificent con- 
tralto. 

It was worth the price of admission to hear Miss Clary 
sing “ The Lost Chord.” It was also arranged with Miss 
Clary that she should return next spring; so that many 
who missed this great opportunity offered by the Semin- 
ary may yet be able to hear the greatest American con- 
tralto since the days of Cary.—Painesville, Ohio, Evening 
Telegraph, December 16, 1897. 


The People’s Choral Union. 


An interesting performance of “The Messiah” will 
take place at the Metropolitan Opera House January 15, 
when more than a thousand singers will take part. If 
quality compares well with quantity on that occasion, and 
violin concerto and Brahms’ second symphony in D 
there are some reasons to believe that it will, the perform- 
ance will be a welcome musical event. The soloists en- 
gaged are Emma Juch, Josephine Jacoby, Evan Williams, 
Charles W. Clark. 


Recital at Hotel Windsor. 

Miss Isabel Conant, soprano; Miss Louise Boyce Tyler, 
violin, and Miss Mabel Madison Watson, piano, will give 
a recital at the Hotel Windsor, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
sixth streeet, on Thursday afternoon, January 13, at 2:45. 
Miss Florence Manchester will be the piano accompanist. 
The program is a prettily made one and the concert 
promises to be interesting. The affair has much fashion- 
able patronage. 

Alice Garrigue Married. 

The following account of the marriage of Miss Alice 
Garrigue is a clipping from the daily press: 

A wedding that created special interest among musical 
people was that of Miss Alice Garigue, the well-known 
soprano and vocal teacher, and Prof. Lewis Freeman 
Mott, who is at the head of the English Department in 
the College of the City of New York. The ceremony was 
performed at 8 o’clock last night, in the bride’s music 
room, in the home of her sister, Mrs. Ettore Montecchi.at 
the Strathmore, Fifty-second street and Broadway. The 
Rev. Dr. C. Armand Miller, pastor of the German nn 
an Church of the Holy Trinity, at 47 West Twenty-first 
street, officiated. 

The bride is the daughter of Rudolph Garrigue, who 
was president of the Germania Fire Insurance Company 
at the time of his death. Her brother, Rudolph Garrigue, 
of Chicago, gave her away. Mrs. Montecchi, under 
whose auspices the wedding was held, attended her sister 
as matron of honor. 

Palms, smilax, laurel, and roses of all sorts were used 
effectively to decorate the music room, where the wedding 
took place beneath a bower of plants. Ricci’s Quartet 
of violin, violoncello, flute and piano played the “Lohen- 
grin Wedding March” as a prelude to the ceremony, 
and Schumann’s “Traumerei,” while it was going on. The 
bride wore white corded silk and Valenciennes lace, and 
a shower bouquet of lilies of the valley fastened at her left 
side. She carried a bouquet of the same flowers and of 
bride roses, and wore lilies of the valley in her hair. She 
was without a veil, but wore a diamond comb, the gift 
of the bridegroom. The matron of honor, who carried 
orchids, wore an imported gown of iridescent camel’s hair 
and silk, with a yoke of ivory satin. Prof. Mott was un- 
attended. 

At the conclusion of the wedding Signor Giuseppe 
Del Puente, the baritone, who sang with Mme. Sembrich 
in Mr. Bagby’s last “ musical morning” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, gave a solo in honor of the bride, “Il Balen,” 
from “Il Trovatore.” It was intended as a com- 
pliment to the “radiance” of her eyes. A _ bridal 
musicale, reception and supper followed. Signor Del 
Puente sang the “ Toreador” song from “ Carmen” and 
Mme. Garrigue Montecchi, as the bride’s sister is known 
professionally, gave a contralto solo, Gounod’s “ Ave 
Maria.” The quartet played Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding 
March” at the close of the evening. 

Dr. Evelyn Garrigue, Mrs. Frederick Leypoldt and 
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Mrs. Henry Ferguson, sisters of the bride; Mrs. Louis 
Osborne, Mrs. John Mott, mother of the bridegroom; 
Alexander Garrigue of Brooklyn, and Signora Giuseppe 
Del Puente, known professionally as Mme. Helen Camp- 
bell, were among the guests. : 

Prof. Mott is a graduate of the College of the City of 
New York, and has been teaching there since he took his 
baccalaureate degree. His recent appointment to the 
English professorship caused considerable interest. He 
has taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Co- 
lumbia University. He and his bride will made their 
home with Mrs. Montecchi. 

A Severn Musicale. 

On January 2 Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn entertained 
among other musical guests Herr Xaver Scharwenka, 
his wife and two daughters. During a delightful evening 
the Serenade, by Scharwenka, was played, with Schar- 
wenka himself at the piano and Mr. Severn with the vio- 
lin. The Sonata Romantique, for piano and violin, by 
Mr. Severn, was also given, Mr. Severn playing violin 
and his accomplished wife presiding at the piano. 


Dr. Hanchett’s Musical Readings. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has announced a course of his 
sonata readings, to be given in his studio, 136 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, on Monday afternoons, at 3 o'clock, be- 
ginning January 10. The full course is as follows: 

January 10, 1898—Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G 
minor, John Sebastian Bach. (Arranged for the piano 
by Franz Liszt.) 

January 17—Fantasie in C major, op. 15 (“The Wan- 
derer”), Franz Schubert. (Edited by Franz Liszt.) 

January 24—Second Sonata, B flat minor, op. 35, Fred- 


eric Chopin. 
January 31—First Sonata, F sharp minor, op. 11, Robert 


Schumann. 
February 7—Symphonic Etudes, C sharp minor, op. 13, 


Robert Schumann. 
February 14—Fantasie, C major, op. 17, Robert Schu- 


mann. 
February 21—Tragic Sonata, G minor, op. 45, Edward 


A. MacDowell. 
February 28—Fantasie Sonata, B flat minor, op. 5, Au- 


gust Saran. 

This is identical with the course which he is to give 
before the Brooklyn Institute on Tuesday afternoons at 
the Art Building in Montague street. 

Dr. Hanchett has had a very successful season, so far 
having given more than twenty-five recitals and Sonata 
readings since October 1, and having twenty-seven dates 
already arranged for similar appearances between now and 
March 1, including three recitals at Norfolk, Va., two at 
Vassar College, one at New Haven, and a number in 
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various parts of New York and 4 Brooklyn. His successtul | 
work in the course of lectures conducted by the New York | 
Board of Education has led to four more engagements for 
that course during January and February. This is an en- 
viable and rather remarkable record for one whose work 
is as distinctly educational and on as high an artistic plane 
as that of Dr. Hanchett. 





Inez Grenelli at Binghamton. 


Miss Inez Grenelli, the soprano, has been already pa 
gaged for the “Association,” which meets at Binghaniton | 
N. Y., next June. 


Hoffmann-Randall Marriage. 


August William Hoffmann, the well-known pianist and | 
composer, formerly of St. Louis, now of Pittsburg, was | 
married on December 7 last to a prominent soprano, Miss | 
Adelaide Randall, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. C. Towne, Tenor. 


The popular tenor, E. C. Towne, has had great success | 
in his numerous appearances during the holiday season, 
as will be noted from the few criticisms annexed. Mr. 
Towne will be heard in several‘ important Western en- 
gagements during this spring. 

“MESSIAH” WITH MONTREAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The tenor of the evening, E. C. Towne, created a most 
favorable impression. He is, if/not at the top of the lad- | 
der, very near it, and in his initial number, “Comfort Ye 
My People,” sang this sublime recitative melody in a 
truly artistic manner. His other numbers were equally 
effective—Montreal Gazette, December 24, 1897. 








“MESSIAH” WITH THE WASHINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The tenor parts were sung by E. C. Towne, who has 
appeared with the society at former concerts, and his ad- 
mirable method showed no diminution in power and ef- | 
fectiveness. He sang with great ease the difficult music | 
assigned in this work to the tenor, and repeated the suc- | 
cess of his former visits to this city—Washington Even- 
ing Star, December 29, 1897. 





“THE SUN WORSHIPERS’ WITH ORANGE tered 
UNION. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Towne have strong and robust ! 

voices, well trained and of good quality. In Becker's | 


Cantata and also in the “Sun Worshipers” they did good | 
work, and Mr. Towne sang the tenor solo in “King Olaf” | 
equally well. The duet from “Romeo and Juliet” was | 
much appreciated.— Newark Call, December 26, 1897. 
Preston of Nordica Concert Company. 

The promising contralto, Miss Grace Preston, member 
of the Nordica Concert Company, has just been engaged 
as the leading contralto for the Southern May musical fes- | 
tivals for the entire month of May. Here are a few criti- | 
cisms concerning her work during her recent visit with | 
Nordica at St. Joseph, Kansas City and Omaha: 

Miss Grace Preston, the charming contralto, rendered | 
“Amour Viens Aider” faultlessly and was also recalled. 
Miss Preston rendered most charmingly “Loch Lomond,” 


an old Scotch song, and “Love Me or Not.” She was | 
again forced to respond with an extra number in order to 
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| effective in the little bit of passionate expression, “I 


| Journal, December 21, 


1897. 


| since studying w 


| and everyone seemed delighted with his playing. 


| Emma Juch, Soprano; 





quiet her enthusiastic admirers.—St. pen Daily News, 
December 3, 1 





Miss Grace Preston, a young woman with a splendid 
physique for the ordeals of music, is a most promising 
contralto. She has an exceedingly rich voice, especially in 
its lower tones. She is one of those singers we are bound 
to remember and follow with interest. She was especially 
Love 
was given as an encore.—The Kansas City 


1897. 


Miss Preston possesses a remarkably fine contralto 
voice. It is full and rich and capable of a great variety of 
expression. She sang the aria from “Samson and De- 
lilah” with good taste——Omaha Daily Bee, December 18, 


You,” which 





A Mariner Pupil’s Success. 

Robert Colston Young, one of Frederic Mariner’s 
large class of pupils, played a recital on the evening of 
December 27, at the home of Miss M. L. Boynton, Sher- 
man street, Springfield, Mass. The audience, composed 
almost entirely of musical people of taste and good judg- 
ment, assembled to hear Mr. Young again after his stay 
of some eight months in New York, to judge for them- 
selves whether the Virgil method was all that was advo- 
cated. 

Mr. 
“Technic Specialist,” 
began at the beginning of the Virgil work, performing 
thoroughly and conscientiously everything demanded of 
him by this marvelous method. As a result he has at 
present a repertory of twenty-three compositions, all thor- 
oughly memorized. His program was the following: 


Young in commencing with Mr. Mariner, the 
gave up all his old piano work and 


ee ea ee Lachner 
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Do danebal subd dvkbed ee. ss onset Obs <bb5 ON Sherwood 
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ED Gu Suicides Ch Emeb Dias 6046s <vicd codes MacDowell 
EN cadscnueasOdis > odes cade soe ccssurst Aus de Ohe 
NE, cncns attain dilblyRiede OSés Sound éseutid Aus de Ohe 
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The general verdict was that Mr. Young’s improver.cnt 
ith Mr. Mariner was decidedly noticeable, 
and the following letter received from a Springfield critic 


is surely complimentary to Mr. Mariner as an instructor: 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., December 30, 1897. 

I want to write a few lines telling how beautifully Rob- 
ert Young played Monday evening last at Miss Boynton’s 
musical. I think he has improved wonderfully since I 
last heard him, not only as far as technic is concerined, 
but in interpretation. He has broadened out very much, 
It was 
He played the Polonaise very brilliantly and 


just fine. 
Also the ‘Prelude et Toccata,’ and in 


with good effect. 
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 evileytiinade gets a beautiful tone. 
ticeable in the MacDowell ‘Andantino,’ 


ody. 


This is particularly no- 
in the legato mel- 


Thrane, the 'Cellist, Here. 

The young 'cellist Robert Thrane, pupil of the celebrated 
Carl Schroeder, of Sondershausen, Germany, arrived in 
New York last Friday. He is a younger brother of Victor 
Thrane, the impresario. He will accompany Mlle. Verlet 
on her concert tour, beginning February 1. 

Wetzler Orchestral Concert. 

The program of Mr. Wetzler’s orchestral concert, 

January 18, will be as follows: 


| Some Se A Mae isis ks. ceteec dts Ve seeies Mozart 
Aria, Lungi dal caro bene... ............scccccsesees Secchi 
(Arranged for string orchestra by Henry Waller. % 
Quand éro paggio (from Falstaff)...............+++: Verdi 
Mr. David Bispham. 
Re SPSS Pe errr 2 ere Wagner 
Songs— 


uhe, siiss Liebchen.... } 
Sind es Schmerzen...... j 
(From the Fair Magellone. ) 
David Bispham. 

Divertissement et Scéne d’Alceste.............+.++: Gluck 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss Marguerite Hall and 
other eminent artists. 

Harlem Philharmonic Program. 

The public rehearsal of the Harlem Philharmonic will 
| be given at the Harlem Opera House to-day, Wednesday 
afternoon, January 5, and concert at Waldorf-Astoria on 
| Thursday evening, January 6, under the direction of Henry 





Katharine Ruth Heyman. 

The Detroit (Mich.) 7rzbune says this of Miss Heyman’s 
playing : 

Miss Heyman rye a composition by Carl Tausi 
called ‘‘Gypsy Life.” It was entirely new to this city, an 
purports to be descriptive of the wild life of the syPsy. 

* However meaningless the composition, one could 
not but admire Miss Heyman's performance of it. She is 
a pianist of such attainments that it seems little to speak 
of technic in referring to her performance, and yet her 
| technic is perfect. She plays the most trying music with 
| such ease that one almost forgets its difficulties. 

But this executive facility with her is simply a means to 
anend. Her tone is remarkably sweet and singing, and 
her playing is dictated by an active brain and a warm 
heart. She was encored last night, and played Grieg’s ex- 
pom ‘Spring Song” with such tenderness that there 


/MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


| T. Fleck, William H. Rieger, soloist. Here is the 

| program : 

| OT, AP ENON WONURe occc0cscncus sovweveds Dvoraék 
Prize song, Meistersinger. ..........s0cesseseceees Wagner 
IR MNEs i950 pine co 0k Nc bwde ck6nenleeeseenlesel --.Cui 
POUSONORTERGN, « ccccoseccsccvccccseses poscesases Brahms 
Thy Lovely Face, .00.60ccccrcccscceeeevcesesees Schumann 

PN is baduhs4906600¢4000000006000000c00g0 0086N Lassen 

| Third movement, Symphonie Pathetique. ...Tschaikowsky 

| 





of Slavonic Operatic and National 
Masic. 


| ves a8 Russian Musical Society of New York. 


| PLATON BROUNOFF, CoNnbouUCcTOR. 


Assisted by emirent soloists. Choral works by Borodin, Verestov- 
sky, Glinka, Moni hko, Brounvff and others will 
be produced for the firsttime. /opudar Prices. 


| Sunday Eve., January 9, 1898, at Tammany Hall, 114 East 14th St. 
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were wet eyes in the audience when she had finished, an 
effect rarely produced by a piano performance, 


A d'Arona . Pupil. 


Mrs. S. T. Carnes is the pupil of Mme. Florenza 
d’Arona who made such a success in grand opera, and 
lately in a concert tour through the South. The following 
are encouraging press notices: 


The Beethoven Club concert at the Woman’s Council 
rooms last Friday attracted alarge and appreciative audi- 
ence. Mrs. S. T. Carnes was the evening’s artist, and in 
the several numbers rendered established her claim as an 
accomplished and talented vocalist. Her pure and elastic 
soprano voice is very clear in quality and of wonderful 
—— and timbre.—The Appeal Avalanche, Memphis, 

‘enn. 








Sunday Times-Figaro has watched the development of 
the beautiful voice encased in the charming physical cas- 
ket alloted to Mrs. Carnes from childhood to girlhood, then 
to matronhood, and feels that she is deserving of a praise 
for her indomidable will power and energy far beyond or- 
dinary. Hers was a personality, and a certain pride in 
achievement which spurred her on, and she has made for 
herself a name purely for the glory of victory.—Sunday 
Times-Figaro, Memphis, Tenn. , 





Mrs. Carnes has few equals and no superiors in the 
Southern States—that section of the country which has 
given to fame more noted singers than any other in 
America. Her voice is rich and clear as a silver bell, and 
falls with lingering sweetness upon the willing ear; she 

been an earnest and untiring student and has brought 
her precious gift from nature to a high state of cultivation. 
It has been her happy privilege to enjoy instruction from 
the most talented and most noted voice molder, Mme. 
—— d’Arona, of New York city.—Memphis, Tenn., 
imes. 


Maurice de Vries, Baritone and Teacher. 


The following articles published on Maurice de Vries 
illustrate fairly his value and standing in America as artist 
and teacher : 


Even so recently as a quarter of a century‘ago, it was 
necessary for any American student of vocal or instru- 
mental music who wished to secure really first-class train- 
ing, to make a journey to Europe to spend at least two or 
three years there. e had not in this country a conserva- 
tory of music worthy of the name, and but very few even 
fairly good individual teachers of music. Of late years, 
however, a new order of things has arisen, and we have 
now resident teachers of singing as well as conservatories 
of music the excellence of whose work cannot be surpassed 
in even the oldest German or Italian institutions, and con- 
nected therewith are some of the ablest and most brilliant 
of living teachers of music. Under such conditions it is 
not surprising that the cause of musical cultivation is now 
making more rapid headway than ever before, or that our 
young people are developing a degree of musical talent 
such as was formerly unknown on this side of the water. 

A notable item of recent intelligence in this connection 
is to the effect that Maurice de Vries, Chevalier des Ordres 
du Christ and Concessao of Portugal, first baritone Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York; La Scala, Milan; Cos- 
tanzi, Rome; Reggio, Turin; San Carlo, Lisbon; Liceo, 
Barcelona; Royal Monnaie, Brussels; Grand Theatres at 
Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux and Covent Garden, London, 
has just opened in Carnegie Hall a studio for vocal culture 
and training in lyrical declamation. Mr. de Vries isa son 
of the great prima donna Madame de Vries, of the Jenny 
Lind Opera Company, of forty years ago. 

He possesses the true fire for the love of his art, coupled 
with a magnetism which carries confidence to his pupil, 
and, as he rightly says, you must have a heart, a soul and 
intelligence in yourself, which are the factors to success. 
The master must " the proper foundation for the edifice. 
‘*Why,” said he, ‘‘I have traveled over the principal coun- 
tries of the Old World, and with my experience must say 
that the Americans are equal, if not in advance, in the 
matter of voice, providing it 1s rightfully cultivated. If I 
were a millionaire,” said he, ‘‘my pride and pleasure 
would be a philanthropic encouragement of my profession.” 

Heis undoubtedly one of the greatest of living baritones, 
and the fact that he has taken up his abode in New York 
is one of great importance in regard to the development 
of the musical capacity of our people.—Mercantile and 

Financial Times, October 16, 1897. 





Before the many subscribers to Mr. Bagby’s musical 
mornings in the Waldorf-Astoria yesterday ‘The Violin 





Maker of Cremona” was sung in French by Mile. Alice 
Verlet, as Giannina, and Maurice de Vries, as Phillippo. 

In the leading part of Phillippo Maurice de Vries was 
effective. The frequent encores attested to the popu- 
larity of this baritone, who comes from a family of singers. 
He was principal baritone in La Scala, Milan, in Covent 
Garden, London, and other prominent European theatres. 
His mother was Rosa de Vries the prima donna. His sis- 
ter, Fides de Vries, was prima donna in the national opera 
in Paris. His younger sister was prima donna in the 
Opera Comique, Paris, where his brother is first baritone. 
—New York Press, December 21, 1897. 


Clementine De Vere. 

This delightful songstress and artist of finish, Clementine 
De Vere, adds daily to herrecord of success. Here are 
some recent notices: 

Great is De Vere. 

That delightful operatic and concert wonder was warmly 
welcomed, and the enthusiasm overher singing was almost 
without limit. She has a very striking stage presence 
with her dark auburn hair, arranged to frame a character- 
istic face set with blue eyes. Sheis magnetic as a singer, 
she long ago won esteem in this city, and last night she 
held it firmly by the skill, the taste, and the feeling that 
pervaded and gave a delightful interest to her rendering of 
her music. er fervent and artistic singing of the aria 
from Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata” gained her one of the most 
stormy encores of the evening, and the audience had to 
hear her again. For an encore she sang ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer” with the most delicious and delicate treat- 
ment. On her second appearance she sang ‘‘The Magic 
of the Spring,” with a delicacy of expression that fairly 
made the audience shake the auditorium with applause at 
theend. * * * Madame De Vere's voice is a treasure 
house.—The Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass., December 17, 1897. 





Clementine De Vere-Sapio has gained vastly in ease, 
er and finish since last she was here, and it is easy 
to see why she is so much in demand for high class work. 
She gives only pleasure. Her voice is strong and beauti- 
fully clear, and her technic is polished and eloquent. She 
has gained much in dramatic force, and where she once 
gave forth only sweet sounds, there are now life and mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, her voice and facile execution are still 
her most important vocal charms. She sang the “‘ Freis- 
chiitz” scene and prayer and a waltz song from Puccini's 
‘*La Bohéme.” She was encored after each, and in Gou- 
nod’s serenade, ‘‘ Sing, Smile, Slumber,” she showed what 
she could do at artistic tone production in a comparatively 
simple air. It was very daintily sung.—Worcester Daily 
Spy, December 15, 1897. 


Madame De Vere sang very sweetly ‘‘Softly Sighing,” 
and struck a responsive chord in the audience, and she was 
three times obliged to bow her acknowledgments, and sang 
again.—Worcester Daily Telegram. 








Madame De Vere sang even better than she has at her 
previous appearance here, and she was a favorite with the 
audience. Shewas called on for several encores besides 
her regular numbers, which were very daintily sung-—— 
Worcester Evening Gazette. 





Mme. Clementine De Vere was the star of the evening, 
and sang Weber's ‘‘ Softly Sighing,” from ‘‘ Die Frieschiitz,” 
and the valse song from ‘‘ La Bohéme.” Her voice is a fine 
example of method, training and power, true in tone and 
magnificent in quality.—Hartford Daily Courant, Decem- 
ber 18, 1897. 


Very welcome was it to hear a “‘ Freischiitz” aria, and sung 
with such taste and expression as Madame De Vere im- 
parted. It gave the spirit of the piece admirably. The 
treatment of the lyric parts was airy and poetic, that of 
— full of sparkle.—Hartford Times, December 18, 
1897. 








Mme. Clementine De Vere was in excellent voice, and 
sang Weber's ‘‘Softly Sighing,” and the waltz song from 
‘*La Bohéme” exquisitely.—Hartford Post. 


Rachel Hoffmaan. 


Below are a few criticisms on the first appearance this 
season of the Belgian pianist Mile. Hoffmann at the Metro- 
politan Opera House concert, December 26 last: 

Début of Mile. Hoffmann.—The Pianist Shared with 
mee the Plaudits of a Metropolitan Audience.—Mlle. 
Hoffmann, a pianist of some celebrity abroad, made her 
first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
night. She played Dupont’s minor concerto, and her 
execution of the beautiful and dreamy second movement 
delighted the audience. Mlle. Hoffmann’s selection of this 





melodious work was fortunate. She was recalled, and 
added to the good will she had already won by playing a 
short composition, which many in the audience found quite 
astonishing. Her performance was musicianly and worthy 
of its success.\—New York Journal, December 27, 1897. 


Mile. Hoffmann has been heard here before. She 
came to New York from Brussels, and won a considerable 
measure of respect by her technical achievements and her 
exhibition of taste. Last night she labored under a great 
disadvantage in having misjudged the acoustic conditions 
provided by the vast audience room, which is in no wise 
ye ey topiano performances. In consequence a great 
deal of her playing was drowned by the orchestra, but it 
was plain that she played her master Dupont’s concerto in 
F minor with great intelligence and sound musicianly 
taste.—New York Tribune, December 27, 1897. 


The début of Mile. Hoffmann at the Metropolitan Opera 
House has been for this eminent artist a true success. 
Mlle. Hoffmann possesses a magnificent technic and a deli- 
cate touch, together with a great deal of strength. She 
played artistically a concerto by Dupont, and as she was 
warmly recalled several times she responded with an en- 
core.—Courier Des Etats Unis, December 27, 1897. 





_ A young pianist, Miss Hoffmann, showed excellent train- 
ing, good taste and sufficient technical resources.—Com- 
mercia] Advertiser, December 27, 1897. 





She displayed a facile technic and a good range of dy- 
namics. er encore number was one which enabled her 
to show her skill in the,techical feat known as repetition.— 
New York Times, December 27, 1897. 


Mlle. Hoffmann’s playing of the Dupont concerto was 
much enjoyed.”—New York Herald, December, 27. 1897. 








Mile. Hoffmann fulfilled all the requirements of the 
—_ artist. Her encore number enabled her to exhibit 
er-proficiency toa great extent in execution-—The Musical 
Age, December 27, 1887. 
Evan Williams with Boston Handel and Haydn. 

Here are some of the well won press notices obtained in 
Boston by the tenor Evan Williams for his admirable work 
with the Handel and Haydn Society: 

The feature of the evening was the superb singing of 
Mr. Williams. In beauty of tone, freedom of delivery, 
balancing of the phrase, dramatic feeling, musical and 
personal authority, and, above all, in self control, there is 
no tenor now on the oratorio stage to be named with him. 
A man that can triumph gloriously in ‘‘ Behold and See,” 
as well as ‘‘ Thou Shalt Break Them”; who can sing the 
former with genuine pathos, steering clear of sentimen- 
talism, and then deliver the imprecation with the righteous 
fury of a prophet, at the same time preparing gradually 
the audience for an irresistible climax, is a most welcome 
apparition in this period of vocal degeneration.—Boston 
Journal, December 20, 1897. 





Mr. Williams’ voice is at once flexible, sweet, dramatic, 
of splendid range and more than ordinary volume. His 
art is all that a fine sense of balance and expression can 
make it. It is almost too much to believe that his utter- 
ance is distinct, but that is true. 

His first recitative and air were warmly applauded, and 
the first impression of merit deepened with his other 
numbers. It is worthy of note that he rendered the air 
‘Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto His 
sorrow” with more dramatic feeling than it commonly 
carries, and the innovation was not less than pleasing, and 
**Thou Shalt Break Them” was meds mg with great 
expresion, and the high note was of such surprising liquid 
sweetness and power that the audience burst into 
instant applause.—Boston Advertiser, December 20, 1897. 





Of the solo singers, H. Evan Williams shone 
bright by his admirable singing of ‘‘Thou Shalt Break 
Them;” it is years since we have heard this taxing air so 
wellsung. So admirably did he sing it, indeed, that we 
cannot slur over the one, to us, objectionable point, his 
closing cadenza. With his high A we have no fault what- 
ever to find; we should be very sorry to have his high A 
left out—or, rather, not put in. That penultimate G sharp 
ought to be short as possible, a mere passing note, 
not insisted upon. What we should like best would be to 
have the singer jump immediately from a short low G 
sharp—the one written by Handel—up a ninth toa high A, 
thus letting the high note come suddenly, likea pistol shot; 
if we mistake not, Sims Reeves used to do this, but of this 
we are not sure. Ht is difficult; but, then, what good thing 
is easy? Mr. William's singing of ‘‘ Every Valley” was 
also fine, but less exceptionally so.—Boston Transcript, 
December 20, 1897. 
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THE TRUE STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


HERE has been such a row raised over the Clement Scott attack that to 
read some of the newspapers one might suppose all London rioting 
because the perky, solemn dramatic critic said disagreable things of the 
morals of stage ladies. Harold Frederic the London correspondent of the 
Times, tells a different story. This is what he wrote in last Sunday's issue: 
‘*The public gets up but a languid interest in the manufactured frenzy of 
the actor world against Clement Scott. That his wholesale attack on ac- 
tresses was both stupid and unjust may all be, but the whole dramatic profes- 
sion has been crawling on its belly before him for so many years, toadying 
to him for sugary notices, cringing under his criticism, buying plays from 
him which were never produced, that there is small wonder that he was em- 
boldened to express his low opinion of it. There are all sorts of talk of phys- 
ical violence, of the theatres boycotting the Daily Telegraph till he is dis- 
charged, and the like, but of actual sport I fear there will be very little. On 
both sides there is a wealth of rhetoric and eloquent gestures of aversion and 
disdain, but not much else.” 





THE LOGIC OF URIAH HEAP. 


ORE DAVIDSON, a player and as well a member of the American 
Dramatists’ Club, has issued a public letter, in which he defends the 
theatrical trust. He writes: 

So much has been said pro and con regarding the theatrical trust that I cannot 
resist making a few remarks, which, if they will not develop an intelligent view from 
an actor's standpoint, can still do no harm. 

I notice that the rank and file of the theatrical profession are somewhat perturbed 
over the general outlook, but as it presents itself to me I am forced to believe that the 
present condition is an advantage rather than a menace to art. 

I maintain that art is benefited by the condition which threatens the future of 
our profession. 

In explaining his position, Mr. Davidson goes on to say that ‘‘ Charles 
Frohman has educated the public to expect productions with strong casts,” 
and keeps the field clear of ‘individual stars.” This is certainly an extra- 
ordinary argument, but it may stand for whatitisworth. Asa matter of fact 
Mr. C. Frohman is the director (or proprietor) of a large number of ‘‘ stars” 
—from John Drew to Maud Adams and Joseph Jefferson to Fanny Davenport. 
Surely Mr. Davidson knows that Mr. C. Frohman controls every important 
‘‘star” in this country, bar Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, Miss Rehan and 
Francis Wilson, and probably Mr. Davidson believes that he hi:nself is 
worthy of being starred by Mr. Frohman in his ‘‘ Jewish character parts.” I 
think he is quite worthy of the honor, and would be indeed a formidable 
rival to Olga Nethersole, whose line of work is the same, 

In the first place then, Mr. Frohman is not opposed to the “ star” 
system; he is an exploiter of old ‘‘stars” and a maker of new ‘‘stars.” 
In the second place the system is exactly suited to the intelligence of the 
playgoers who fill Mr. C. Frohman’s scores of theatres—the Americans take 
their amusements as they buy their soap, on the strength of names. They 
are not connoisseurs of soap; they buy the soap that is vouched for by a 
name. They are not connoisseurs in acting; they follow the popular names 
of the day. 

In pushing the ‘‘star”’ system for all it is worth, Mr. C. Frohman is acting on 
sound business principles. The only trouble is he has not ‘‘stars” enough 
to fill all his theatres and is obliged now and then to purvey the tenth-rate. 
Mr. Frohman makes no pretense of being a scholarly man, a student of 
the drama or of the histrionic art. He isa business man. His method of 
dealing in plays is exactly the method that has proved successful in dealing 
in soap, clothing, jewelry and watered stocks. He needs no defense—not 
even from Doré Davidson. 

Here is the conclusion of his letter: 


Therefore, I say, actors be content. Charles Frohman and his associates who 
employ the actors have done much to make our hardships less, and we should hope 
that they will continue to be able to contribute to our welfare. 


If Mr. C, Frohman likes humility he should be pleased with the obsequious 
Mr. Davidson. As Uriah Heep this player would doubtless make a hit. 


HAVE, CAESAR. SERVITURI TE SALUTANT! 


ITH blowing of horns and steam whistles, with discharge of fireworks, 

with all the barbaric performances with which uncivilized peoples try 

to drive away evil spirits, Greater New York came into existence the other 

day, while the finest police in the world clubbed innoffensive citizens who 

had assembled to see the show provided them by an enterprising journalist 
with an eye to advertising his paper. 

Some serious men with old-fashioned notions thought and said that such 
an important step as the union of several populous and wealthy communities 
into the second city of the world might have been celebrated in a more dig- 
nified fashion, and that such animportant public event, involving so many and 
such far reaching consequences, ought to have had a recognition marked by 
something like solemnity and some real consciousness of what had taken 
place. From their point of view these old-fashioned citizens were right 
enough, but they mistook the point of view. The noise of Friday night and 
Saturday morning was intended to celebrate something very different from 
the union of sister cities. It was designed to inaugurate the transfer of the 
city government to a syndicate. For this nothing could be more appropriate 
than firecrackers and blowing of horns. 

Those who fancied the whole thing was gotten up at the lavish expense of 
a public spirited journal must have been undeceived when it gave to us a list 
of some of the contributors to the display. Among them are found the names 
of J. Pierpont Morgan fjand Perry Belmont, distinguished the world over as 
organizers of native and foreign syndicates to enlarge our national debt; W. 
C. Whitney; the lord of the:transit system of the city, George Gould; W. E, 
Connor, the old time ally of the late Jay Gould and Russell Sage; Roswell P. 
Flower, a leading member of the Stock Exchange, and James R. Keene, a 
distinguished manipulator of ‘‘corners.”” It is remarkable that no represen- 
tative of the Standard Oil Company and the American Sugar Company are 
among the number. The public would be glad to know more particulars 
about the deal. What is the capital stock ? How many millions will be paid 
in and how many hundred millions will be water? What dividend do the 
preferred stockholders expect to declare ?;And so on. The nominal president 
of course is Mayor Van Wyck, with Richard Croker as his guide, philosopher 
and master. 

There is really nothing surprising in the formation of a syndicate for gov- 
erning acity. The syndicate system has done very well for the consumers of 
oil and sugar, and ought to do equally well for consumers of water and gas, 
and users of the telephone, street cars or public streets. Some of the Central 
American republics are, it is believed, run by European syndicatcs, and 
China will be managed in the same way as soon as the promoters come to 
terms, to the great advantage of all concerned. 

Perhaps, after all, the ‘‘man on horseback” would be cheaper in the end 
than any syndicate. He certainly would be more picturesque; perhaps he 
might have taste and encourage art. He would save us from the intermittent 
fever of elections and abolish most of our statues. It would do us all good to 
have a Kaiser for a few years. 





_ unknown correspondent who saw De Consoli dance before the Society 
of Musical Arts drops (like Mr. Wegg) into poetry. Here it is: 
Pour la delicieuse Mme. Emma de Consoli qui a jouée et dansée le réle de 
Callirhoé avec un talent si exquis. 


Callirhoe, tes yeux ont des splendeurs d’étoiles, 
Brillent dans la profonde nuit ; 

Et lorsque d’une larme de beauté tu les voiles, 
On croirait au soleil qui luit. 


Lorsquau rythme léger de la danse morose, 
Tu berces ton corps floréal 

Tu m’évoques le charme incliné d'une rose 
Au baiser d’un souffle idéal. 
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EFORE coming to the very serious matter of ‘‘ The Telephone Girl” and 
the deciduous charms of Marie Jansen—as a playgoer, I suppose, I shall 
have to record my impressions of these ‘‘dramatic” affairs—permit me to 
call your attention to a little book which has been sent me from over sea. 
The volume is ‘‘ Das Lexicon der Feinen Sitte;” it is extant in choice Ger- 
man; it was written by the learned professor Kurt Adelfels, a notable Rhen- 
ish philologian, as well as one of the leaders of the fashionable world of Berlin. 


* 
+. * 


This learned manual is designed for those who would bear themselves 
properly in the polite society of the Prussian capital. 

Did I ever say that the Germans were not 

well bred? that their table manners were not 

oo nice? Ido hereby retract. On the very second 

in page of his book of etiquette the polished and 

ae : erudite professor declares expressly that when 

Hanks” one is dining out one should not—indeed must 

« not—‘‘ eat with his fingers.” 

There's law for it! Who, pray, will say again 

that the Germans are nasty mannered at the ta- 
ble? NotI, believe me. 


* 
* - 





Let me make one more quotation from Prof. 
Kurt Adelfels’ notable chapter on ‘‘ Table Man- 
ners.” He writes: 

**When possible, do not lay bones, fruit 
skins, refuse of food, &c., on the table cloth be- 


side your plate; an exception, however, is made for potato skins.” 


* 
. * 


Another glimpse at the delicate breeding of the fashionable German is 
got in the chapter on ‘‘Letter Writing”: 

‘‘ Beware of using expressions that have nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. Thus, do not say: ‘This morning, at an early hour, at the moment 
when the vermil dawn appeared at the horizon, the drayman brought me a 
bale of goods.’ Content yourself with saying: 
‘Early this morning the drayman delivered a 
bale of goods.’ It is better form.” 

* ° = Oo 

Nor should you overlook the chapter on : 
‘*Marriage.” I translate for your benefit one 
of the learned professor’s golden precepts: 

‘«When a young man entersa family to de- 
mand in marriage the daughter of the house, 
he should, if he is refused, preserve a calm 
demeanor, not be impertinent, and take his 
leave without kicking over the furniture.” 

When possible—of course! 


“The Nancy Hanks = Ny 






Marre Jansen’s 


7 _ . 
These are the rules laid down in November of the year 1897 for the be- 
havior of the Berliner who frequents fashionable society. I have always held 
that the German is merely the raw material out of which, in the course of 
ages, the civilized Englishman was developed. 
Fashionable society in Berlin to-day is hardly more advanced in good 
manners than was the bucolic society of England two hundred years ago. 


. 
~ * 


I take down from my book shelf (where 
it reposes next to my favorite copy of Bar- 
ton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Ancestry”) my copy 
‘ of Adam Petrie’s ‘‘ Rules of Good Deport- 
wa ment or of Good Breeding for the Use of 
Youth. Edinburgh, printed in the year 
MDCCXX.” Now Adam Petrie was tutor 
in the family of Sir Robert Sinclair, of 
Stevenston, in East Lothian. His 
‘‘Rules” were written probably about 
1715. Adam’s advice is quite as naif as 
that of the fashionable Berliner of 1897. 
For instance, if you visit a gentlewoman, 
you are to “forbear hauking, spitting, 





yawning and sneezing as much as possible,” and on no account must you 
‘pick your Teeth or Nose, scatch or make Faces, rowl your Tongue in your 
Mouth, &c.” Also: ‘‘ When you wipe your Nose, or the Sweat off, you must 
turn a little about from the company and hold up your Hat or your Hand be- 
twixt you and them. Beware of offering 
your Handkerchief to any except they desire 
it.” And again: ‘‘Do not suck your meat 
out of your spoon with an ungratefull Noise.” 

Do not these ‘‘rules” present the same 
picture that is presented by the ‘* Lexicon” 
of the fashionable German of 1897? 
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y elati: It is to be noted, however, that Professor 
yy Adelfels does not reprove the perspiring Ger- 
mans, who suck in their meats with an un- 


gratefull Noise. He should add a chapter to 
his book. 


> 
- * 


As to ‘‘ Nancy Hanks.” 

It is many a day since a play so abso- 
lutely inane has been presented to a New 
York audience. The piece is constructed on 
the lines of what is called ‘‘ farce comedy,” 
jewing- nd may well stand for an example of inspis- 
— sated gloom and dramatic idiocy, Marie 
Jansen, who was at the height of stage repute 
fifteen years ago when Viennese comic opera 
was the mode, sang a little and danced at 
odd moments, but failed to break the awful gloom. 

The Garden is one of the many metropolitan theatres controlled by Mr. 
C. Frohman and his associates, and it is not easy to understand why he 
should make it the dumping ground for all the dramatic and operatic rub- 
bish of the day. The Garden Theatre is a comfortable and comely house, 
and in spite of its situation might be put to better use than it has been dur- 
ing the present season. Mr. C. Frohman has secured control of Wallack’s 
Theatre. When he had one theatre he purveyed agreeable amusement for 
the middle classes. Now that he has a half dozen theatres he has watered 
the quality of his entertainments down to the lowest point possible. There 
is a law against watered milk; there should be 
one against the adulteration of the drama. 


= 
- * 


At the Casino there is another hodge-podge 
that is in the way of being a good second to the 
affair at the Garden. The title of it is «‘ The 
Telephone Girl,” and Hugh Morton and G. 
Kirker are mainly responsible for its present 
appearance. It has been cut to fit Clara Lipp- 
mann and Louis Mann, and it fits them well 
enough, The only remarkable thing is that 
anyone should have thought them worth fitting. 
New York is so singularly poor in good players 
that the tendency is to ‘‘star” any tenth-rate 
comedian who scores once or twice. The fashion 
has been carried to ridiculous lengths. The 
‘‘starring” of the Manns is its reductio aa 
absurdum. For the rest the play is vulgar and nasty without being wicked. 
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M. Ferdinand Hérold, writing in the ‘‘Mercure de France,” pronounces 
‘* John Gabriel Borkman” tobe one of Ibsen’s best plays. Ibsen has ‘‘ never 
devised a better scéne d’exposition than that between Gunhild Borkman and 
Ella Reutheim in the first act; nor has he created a more subtle character 
than that of John Gabriel Borkman. The last act is le plus grandiose qu’- 
Ibsen ait imaginé.” 

The performance by M. Lugne-Poé’s players, he adds, was execrable. 


* 
. * 


Herr Holitscher, who used to be one of the crowd at the Chat Noir in 
Paris, is now back in Germany trying to 
ameliorate the unesthetic drama of his 
native land. I have received a copy of 
his latest practical play, ‘‘ An die Schoen- 
heit.” The volume is prettily dedicated 
to Madame Bjoernsen. The piece is 
written in iambic verse, the metre of 
German tragedy, though for some fan- 
tastic reason it is printed as prose. The 
story is set in the old, splendid Floren- 
tine days. The hero is a young hunch- 
back, void of beauty, but jeered at and 
scorned by the wits and beauties of the 
day. Sad and disillusioned he takes ref- 
uge in a colony of blind people, beggars, 
musicians, wayfarers. There he learns 
to love a young girl, beautiful in spite of 
her blindness. At last he himself is 
struck with blindness. He believes that 
he is to be happy after all—in his love 
and in his blindness; but the young girl 
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DRAMA AND 


learns of his deformity, and turns from him in disgust. This story is told 
simply, tenderly, charmingly; it is a play for the closet, however, rather than 
for the stage. 


* 
* * 


Have you seen the new selection of George Meredith’s poems, issued by 
the London house of Constable? Of course if you have the editions of 1851, 
1862 and 1883 you will not care much for the selection; still the work has 
been well done, and the poems to be included were knowingly chosen. You 
have *‘The Worlds of Westermain,” the ‘‘Hymn to Color,” ‘‘Love in the 
Valley” and many other classics. 

Now that the maudlin admiration for the second-rate poets like Tennyson 
and the tenth-rate rhymesters like Longfellow is dying out, it may be that 
Meredith will come to his own. 

Faults of feature some see, beauty not complete; 


Yet, good gossips, beauty that makes holy 
Earth and air may brave faults from head to feet. 


* 
» * 


A necrology for the week should not fail to mention William James Lin- 
ton, the wood engraver and author of ‘History of Wood Engraving in 
America,” who died in New Haven at the home of his son-in-law, Prof. Thomas 
W. Mather, at the age of eighty-five years. He was not only a wood en- 
graver, but a patron of art and a poet. His wife is Mrs. Eliza (Lynn) Linton, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Lynn, vicar of Crosth Waite. Both were born in 
England. Mrs. Linton is a writer of note, being a frequent contributor to 
the Saturday Review and other periodicals, but for some years past she has 
lived apart from her husband. Linton was born in 1812 in London, and after 
serving an apprenticeship became specially noted as an engraver. Among 
his books are ‘‘ Practical Hints on Wood Engraving” and ‘‘ Masters of En- 
graving.” During the forties Mr. Linton was one of the leaders in the Chart- 
ist movement in England, editing papers, speaking and writing. He was in- 
timately associated with Garibaldi, Blano and other European republicans, 
these men making their home at his home when taking refuge in England. 


This account of Mr. Linton’s career is from the Sua ; the same journal 
refers to the late John A. Fraser in these terms: 

John A. Fraser, R. C. A., painter of note in water colors, died yesterday 
morning at his home, 156 East Ninety-second street, after a prolonged illness. 
Mr. Frazer was fifty-nine year old. He was born of an old Scotch family in 
London, England, and devoted his whole life to art. Co-operating with the 
Marquis of Lorne, he helped to found the Royal Canadian Academy of Fine 
Arts, and was made its first academician. For several years he was the 
director of the Government art schoolin Toronto. He was a first medalist 
of the Columbian Exposition, and the post of honor was given to his picture. 
“The Heart of Scotland,” at the Paris Salon of 1890. His series of water 
colors exhibited at the Canadian Club a few years ago, and also his English 
landscapes, more recently exhibited by Boussod, Valadon & Co., of this city, 
will be recalled by all art lovers. Mr. Frazer came to New York in 1890, 
making this city his home and becoming a prominent member of the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society. He was an elder brother of W. Lewis Fraser, art 
manager of the Century Magazine, and a brother-in-law of the illustrator 
Henry Sandham. He leaves three sons, John A., Augustus G. and Donald L., 
and three daughters, Nannie A. M. and Louise Frazer and Mrs. Gerald Brenan. 


* 
* . 


Mr. Frazer was an artist of fine and accomplished talent. His landscapes 
in water colors were marvels of delicacy and sympathetic beauty. His eldest 
son, John Frazer is a playwright and journalist, well known in Canada and 
the West. ¥. 





MARK TWAIN’S LITTLE JOKE. 


HERE have been rumors that ‘‘ Mark Twain” had paid his debts—that he 
hadn’t—that he was ill—that he wasn’t—that he was dead. It was this 
rumor that reached Charles Dudley Warner, an old friend of the Clemens 
family. No sooner had he heard of ‘‘ Mark Twain's” death than he cabled 
his sorrow and sympathy to Mrs. Clemens. The cablegram fell into ‘‘ Mark 
Twain's” hands. He sent the following reply: ‘‘Reports of my death 
greatly exaggerated.” 





ERE’S a little story about Richard Watson Gilder, of the Century, and his 
elder brother, J. Frank Gilder, who is a pianist, and formerly traveled 
with a concert company. 
Once in a Canadian city the musical Gilder made the acquaintance of a 
curious man at his hotel. 
‘‘Is Richard Watson Gilder a relative of yours?” the curious person asked 
deferentially. 
“Oh, yes, he’s a younger brother of mine,” said the pianist wearily, and 
then, after a pause, ‘‘ but he knows nothing of music, absolutely nothing.” 


». 
(or 
-- 


LITERATURE. 


OUR ONE FAN—CROKER. 

UITE the most conspicuous man in public life to-day is Richard Croker, 
O the master of the city of New York. His rise is as striking an instance 
of the opportunities offered in a democracy as was the rise of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

THE Courier presents to-day a singularly faithful portrait of Mr. Croker. 
Study for a moment the lines in that face. There is no hint of delicacy or 
breeding there—only strength, grim, 
almost sullen; it is the face of the fighting 
animal—the head and jowls of a bulldog. 
The head is almost identical with that of 
General Grant. The features are almost 
the same. The resemblance is more than 
external. The men are of the same 
mental fibre. Grant was not a man of 
great mental grasp; his mind was not 
alert; this, too, is true of Croker. But 
there are other qualities that make even 
more strongly for success in public affairs. 
These qualities—tenacity, self confidence 
Grant had and Croker has. 

Croker walks the pasture of public life 
like a bull. 

The rise of this man is a wonderful 
tribute to democracy. That our latter day 
society—time-serving, opportunist, given 
over to the ideals of sodden equality— 
should produce such a man is remarkable 
and as well gives occasion for a hopeful 
view of the future. The nation that can 
produce a strong man—a man stronger 
than its laws and above its conventions—is 
not in its decline. One may not admire 
that particular sort of a strong man, but his 
very existence is a hopeful sign. 

Only in England or the United States 
were such a career as that taken by Richard Croker possible. It would be an 
indignity to compare him with that splendid gambler, Barney Barnato. 
Luck has played no part in Croker’s career. He started with no advantages. 
He has fought his way to the front in spite of immense handicaps. And 
to-day he is proud of the fight, proud—as Lincoln was—of his lowly origin. 

We believe that the man who fails deserves to fail; we believe that the 
man who succeeds had it in him to succeed and cannot be checked by 
circumstances. Of this theory Croker is a fine illustration. He was bred in 
the slums of New York. He had but the meagre education that falls to the 
lot of the street arab. He became a ‘‘ward heeler,” a street corner 
‘‘politician.” Once he was mixed up in a street brawl; a man was killed 
and Croker was jailed and tried for the murder; he secured an acquittal. 
Had he not had in him some elements of greatness this would have ended his 
career. He brushed it aside and went on. A dozen years ago he was living 
in a tenement for which he paid $25 a month; he was outof a job and 
bitterly poor. He was an uncouth, uneducated man, with the stain of a 
murder trialon him. He fought it all down. He gota job from the city. 
He worked on in politics—in that masterly, silent way that knows no defeat. 
To-day he is master of New York—master of the Democratic party of the 
United States—the most notable man in public life—a millionaire—the friend 
and companion of well bred men—and, above all, he has become a well bred 
man himself, capable of expressing himself in well chosen English and 
bearing himself like a gentleman 
among gentlemen. 

Does it not read like a fairy tale? 
And is it a tribute to democracy or 
merely a tribute to his own strength 
of character and his own essential 
greatness? 

That Croker should have suc- 
ceeded in mastering the city of New 
York is much; that he should have 
been able to lift himself from the 
slums to Fifth avenue is far more 
noteworthy. Napoleon's rise from 
a lieutenancy to empire was re- 
markable, but Napoleon was a man 
of good family and sound educa- 
tion. Croker had neither family 
nor education. He had only his in- 
domitable will—his grim determina- 
tion to get power and wealth. His 
success is due entirely to himself. 
In every sense of the word he is a 
self-made man. 

He was never elected to a public 

office. He has never cared for popular opinion. He has never sought the 
suffrages of the people. He has ruled. He has made politicians and unmade 
them; obstinately and relentlessly he has forced himself to the front—even 
as Napoleon did. He is a strong, silent man whom Carlyle would have 
admired. 
_ We believe in the strong man; we believe that the hope of the democracy 
lies in the strong man. To-day Mr. Croker is as rich as he cares to be; he is 
ambitious, and we believe that it is his ambition to rule well and honestly 
and fearlessly the city, the state, and the country. 





RICHARD CROKER. 





GENERAL GRANT. 
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The Stage Abroad. 


NEW drama, ‘‘ The Olive Branch” (Il ramo d’oliva) has been produced 

at Milan. The author, Gerolamo Rovetta, has had a hard struggle for 

existence. His first play was in the Venetian dialect, but for the last ten 

years he has taken to writing in Italian, and two of his plays had success at 

Milan. Last year he failed with his ‘‘ Poet,” and now tries his luck with this 
picture of family life in the aristocratic circles of Milan. 


* 
. * 


The Marchesa Cristina d’Arcole has for several years had a cavaliere 
serviente named Count Lorenzo Carpineto. There is an old story that a 
simple minded English lady asked an Italian lady what were the duties of a 
cavaliere serviente. The fair Italian, after some modest hesitation, replied, 
‘I beg, madame, you will suppose them.” So, begging our readers to sup- 
pose the relaticns between the Count and the Marchesa, we proceed. The 
Marchesa’s husband has been a short time dead when the play opens, and 
she wishes to legitimatize her relations with the Count by marriage. Butthe 
Count will not hear of marriage. He is a fond and devoted father, and the 
Marchesa is a fond and devoted mother. The Count’s son Andrea loves the 
Marchesa’s daughter Jeannette, and as marriage between the old folks would, 
according to some ecclesiastical law, be a bar to the marriage of the young 
people, the affectionate parents prefer to continue to smash the decalogue. 

As etiquette requires, the Count makes a formal call on his mistress, the 
Marchesa, and in the name of his son asks for her daughter’s hand, and the 
lady with due regard to etiquette assents. 

The young lady Jeannette now comes to the front. She is a precociously 
wise young lady. If Henry James had known her he might have called his 
tale ‘‘ What Jeannette Knew.” She knows a lot more than Maisie, and draws 
inferences like a cart horse. She has known Andrea all her life, and regarded 
him as a brother. Not the summer girl’s brother of our painfully comic 
papers, but as a real brother, for she is well acquainted, and need not sup- 
pose anything about them, with the duties of a cavaliere serviente. Of 
course she will not marry him. Then Andrea comes and makes love. He 
never knew how much he loved her till a Neapolitan, Monteleone, comes 
a-wooing. Jeannette laughs at him; she does not care for the Neapolitan, 
she can only tolerate Andrea, her old playmate. She will—now here me- 
seemeth Rovetta has been reading our comic papers—she will, like the 
American summer girl, be engaged to him, but will not marry him. The 
kind reader will please suppose what meaning lies in the words ‘‘engaged” 
and ‘‘ married;” in fact, she is willing to marry him as the late Lady Millais 
in her youth married John Ruskin. 

The audience regarded this scene as surprisingly novel, and at the con- 


clusion applauded madly. r 
* * 


Act II.—In the second act Jeannette and Andrea are married. The ar- 
rangement which Jeannette—rather inconsistently, considering her knowledge 
of the world—had regarded as so proper was naturally incapable of being 
catried out. Therefore they became unhappy. The sin of their parents and 
its probable results crops up. She becomes capricious; he becomes irritable. 
They love each other, and flee each other. Their feelings for each other are 
ariddle. In despair Andrea makes love to a Russian adventuress, and Jean- 
nette permits the Neapolitan, Monteleone, to whisper soft nothings into her 
ear. This state of affairs leads to a violent scene with Andrea, and then, 
while she is in tearful despair, Monteleone tries to console her, But she will 
not be consoled by him. She scorns and rejects the seducer and shows him 
the door. 

Act IIl.—By this time Andrea has determined to run away from his wife, 
and to run away with the Russian lady. His father knows of his intention, 
and makes no serious objection. In fact, like a good father, he gives him ex- 
cellent advice, derived from his own experience, how to avoid public scandal. 
He promises, moreover, to watch over Jeannette during his son’s absence, 
and if necessary speak seriously to her. 


This evidence of paternal affection is too much for Andrea. ‘‘ You,” he 
cries, ‘‘ are the last person in the world to say anything to Jeannette, for it is 
you who have made her and me unhappy! You and your —— friend, the 


Marchesa, forced Jeannette into the marriage, and if I, miserable man, can- 
not find the way to her heart, if a wall of partition stands between her and 
me, it is you who are to blame.” The Count is knocked out by this tirade, 
and resolves to free the young couple forever from his wicked presence. 


* 
* ~ 


So far the play has gone on allright. The first act was decidedly good, 
the second is a masterpiece, and no modern Italian dramatist has so artisti- 
cally used all the tools of his trade. The third does not fall off. But the 


last—— 
— ¥ * 


The last scene will have to be altered. Andrea and Jeannette are con- 
versing; he snatches from her hand a letter she has received from the rejected 
wooer, Monteleone. This very stale, worn out, silly stage trick, has of 
course the equally stale, worn out and improbable result. The letter of 
Monteleone opens their eyes and their hearts, and a very superfluous love 
scene cioses the business. Why Monteleone should write any letter at all 
after his dismissal is not explained, and this commonplace, played-out ending 
was disappointing. 

The piece was well acted. Virginia Reiter had the part of Jeannette. 
This lady is in a fair way to dispute the laurels of Duse. The author, a 
robust, undersized man of anything but aristocratic appearance, was 
repeatedly called before the curtain, 


The text of ‘‘ Le Repos du Lion,” noticed here lately, has been published. 
The book contains all the five acts as written. At the stage production the 
last act was omitted. 

* * * 

While ‘‘ Bartel Turaser” is being given at the opposite poles of Germany, 
Vienna and Berlin, Paris has had presented to it a most striking piece ‘‘ Les 
Mauvais Bergers,” by Octave Mirabeau. 

What shall be said about it? M. Catulle Mendés writes: ‘‘ By the simpli- 
city and the generality of the primitive conception, by the logical develop- 
ment of the action where every minute calls imperatively for the following 
minute with an irresistible concatenation of eternal destiny, by the intensity 
of the humanity, in all—in all—in all—the characters (they are symbols no 
doubt, but they are, above all, living beings), by the immensity of Love, by 
the immensity of Pity (two streams from the eternal wounds of the martyrs), 
the drama of Octave Mirabeau deserves the title of a masterpiece. Here is a 
work which, after conquering France and all noble spirits in France, will 
carry to every nation in Europe the news that the tragic spirit of France is 
not dead.” 





‘** THREE WOMEN.” 


T is probable that Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has more readers in this country 
than any other poet—or any dozen of them. She has thrilled the young 
girls of the nation. She has been as a chafing-dish to the cockles of the 
American’s heart. She has been read and recited. There is no man so poor 
that he cannot say (or sing) 


Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone. 


A new volume of verse by Mrs. Wilcox is of more importance to the 
average reader than almost anything that comes from the press. So we 
recognize the importance of ‘‘ Three Women” (W. B. Conkey Company.) 

This new book of verse appears in a scarlet dress, which is not without a 
hint of symbolism. Mrs. Wilcox has a tremendous faculty for writing lyric 
verse. Her lines are abundantly musical. They sing themselves. 

Read here: 

The flower breathes low to the bee, 
** Behold I am ripe with bloom, 


Let Love have his way with me, 
Ere I fall unwed in my tomb.” 


The rooted plant sighs in distress 
To the winds by the garden walk, 
‘*Oh, waft me my lover's caress, 
Or I shrivel and die on my stalk.” 


The whip-poor-will utters her love 
In passionate ‘‘ Come, oh come” 
To the male in the depths of the grove, 
But the heart of a woman is duinb. 
The lioness seeks her mate, 
The she-tiger calls her own— 
Who made it a woman’s fate 
To sit in the silence alone ? 


* 
* * 


In ‘‘ Three Women” Mrs. Wilcox has told a love story, in the meter and 
manner Owen Meredith chose for his once famous ‘‘Lucille,” but, unlike 
Owen Meredith, who pillaged Georges Sand, her story is original. As well it 
is interesting. 

There are two men—one of them wholly good and optimistic; the other a 
scoffer who will not believe that ‘‘the soul’s calisthenics are sorrow and 
strife,” nor even acknowledge ‘‘ the virtue and truth of the daughters of Eve.” 
They both love the same woman—a clay-cold, beautiful saint of a girl, whose 
only defects were a lack of heart and a shrill, nasal voice. She marries the 
roguish pessimist. There is another woman who loves him, a good, domestic 
girl. In despair at his marriage this Second Woman takes up the study of 
medicine. 

The rogue cannot even be true to the First Woman, whom he has made 
his own. While she is busy at clubs and charities and reforms, he meets the 
Third Woman. The skin of the Third Woman is white; her hair opulent and 
red; she radiates passion as the sun radiates heat. The rogue and the Third 
Woman vanish into the wicked world beyond the sea. For years they are not 
heard of. One night the Second Woman (the female doctor) sees a wounded 
man brought into Bellevue. It isthe rogue. There is a bullet hole in him. 
He has been shot by the Third Woman (she of the opulent, red hair). After 
shooting him the woman killed herself. The rogue recovers. When he is 
well again his wife, the First Woman, takes him back and, chilled by her 
saintliness and chastened by her nasal tones, he becomes a meek and proper 
husband. 

Of all the characters you will like best the Second Woman—the sonsy, 
domestic little creature who turned to the study of medicine as the heart 
broken girls of a century ago turnedtoaconvent. Like the “ whip-poor-will ” 
and the she-tiger in the lyric I have quoted, she looks forward to a mate. She 
states: 

One a wife, I will drop from my name the M. D. 

I hold it the truth that no woman can be 

An excellent wife and an excellent mother 

And leave enough purpose and time for another 
Profession outside. And our sex was not made 
To jostle with men in the great mart of trade. 
The wage earning women who talk of their sphere 
Have thrown the domestic machine out of gear. 
They point to their fast swelling ranks overjoyed, 


Forgetting the army of men unempl ed. 
The banner of Feminine ‘ Rights, «sor unfurled, 
Means a flag of distress to the rest of the world. 


So wise is this little M. D.; and so conservative. 

As I have said, Mrs. Wilcox’s story is interesting; it is modern. dramatic 
and effective; in addition it is admirably told in fluent, readable verse—quite 
as well told as ‘‘ Lucille” was. Nor do I see why it should not be as popular 
as that notable book over which our progenitors wept. 

The finest poetic quality is to be found in the lyrics and love songs with 
which the book is sown, v. T. 
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The Rev. Dr. Watson taxes the ground that Ripans Tabules are ban- 
ishing heresy from among the people. 

Do you mean Ian Maclaren? 

Yes. In his book, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie,” he says: ‘* All heresy is just bad 
thinking and that comes from bad health, and the foundation of health is 
food. If a man’s digestion is good he takes a cheerful view of things, 
but if he is full of bile, then he is sure that everybody is going to be 


t and that's heresy.” See page 93. 


But what has all that to do with Ripans Tabules ? 
mand you expel heresy. 


Ase 


One gives relief. J 


lost except himself and his little s« 
Why, it is plain enough. Improve the digesti 
Ripans Tabules will perfect the digestion, 


consequence Ripans Tabules banish heresy. 


so everybody says. 
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